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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW  OF 

EVENTS. 

Prince  Ito. 

So  thick  a  veil  is  still  suspended  by  distance  and  race  between 
the  minds  of  nations  that  the  greatest  personal  tragedy  of  these 
latter  times  has  received  but  weak  attention  among  the  Western 
peoples.  We  may  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  deaths  of  Caesar  or 
of  Henri  Quatre,  not  because  it  would  exaggerate  to  draw  the 
murder  of  these  master-spirits  into  comparison,  but  because  the 
parallels  would  hardly  enlighten.  Let  us,  then,  seek  an  imaginary 
analogy  more  suggestive  than  any  real  historical  event.  If 
Bismarck,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  had  been  assassinated  by 
an  Alsatian  at  the  moment  of  attempting  a  provisional  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  France,  that  would  not  have  been  more  dramatic 
and  memorable  than  the  killing  of  Prince  Ito  by  a  Korean  fanatic 
at  Harbin. 

The  Maker  of  Modern  Japan. 

More  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  strangest,  the 
most  daring,  yet  surest  and  most  creative  of  all  national  revolu¬ 
tions,  the  murdered  statesman  deserved  to  be  called  the  maker 
of  modern  Japan.  None  need  be  asked  to  think  what  that  phrase 
means;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  history,  confirming  it,  will  rank 
among  the  epoch-making  men  of  all  time  him  who  won  the 
name.  His  work,  as  he  himself  knew  well — brooder  no  less  than 
doer  as  he  was — has  yet  to  be  tested.  Astonishing  in  process, 
immense  already  in  accomplished  result,  it  is  still  experimental 
in  this  sense,  that  no  man  can  tell  what  may  come  of  it  in  the 
future.  Enough  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  history.  That  would  be  so  even  if  fortune  one  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  China,  w^ere  to  swung  back- 
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wards  against  Japan.  And  that  is  what  there  is  no  cause  to 
anticipate.  While  there  is  movement  and  elTort  among  other 
nations,  Japan,  relying  in  that  stoical  heart  of  hers  solely  upon 
herself,  is  progressing  faster  than  any  of  them  in  means  of 
offence  and  defence — barring  W('alth,  where  she  is  still  at  a 
serious  though  not  fatal  disadvantage.  The  Japanese  still  excel 
all  other  nations  in  their  capacity  for  national  sacrifice.  While 
that  is  so  the  work  bnilded  by  Ito  and  his  fellows  must  stand 
and  strengthen.  That  its  strangene.ss  to  the  Western  mind  is 
even  more  obvious  than  its  greatness  is  still  perhaps  inevitable. 
For  Japan  has  appeared  in  the  circle  of  the  Powers  not  only  as  a 
new  and  formidable,  but  as  an  incalculable  factor.  No  European 
precedents  afford  a  firm  basis  of  judgment  when  we  attempt  to 
estimate  her  destiny.  When  Frederick  the  Great  brought  into 
action  a  new  force,  when  Bismarck  vastly  developed  that  force, 
other  Continental  conditions  being  knov/n  or  fairly  knowable, 
it  was  not  altogether  easy  for  the  wisest  mind  closely  to  forecast 
the  effects ;  but  the  problem  of  measuring  one  novel  and  disturb¬ 
ing  element  was  simple  indeed  by  contrast  with  the  complexity 
and  obscurity  as  well  as  the  bigness  of  the  problem  raised  by 
the  rebirth  of  Japan  and  the  awakening  of  Asia. 

A  Miracle  and  a  Mystery. 

Prince  Ito  did  more  than  any  other  to  breathe  a  new  soul  into 
a  nation  rooted  in  a  remote  past  and  drawing  uninterrupted  life 
and  chai'acter  from  an  age  regarded  by  Europeans  as  that  of 
classic  anticpiity.  But  the  country  so  old  and  yet  so  new  is 
still  to  some  extent  beyond  our  comprehension,  as  we  are  yet,  and 
must  remain,  to  some  extent  beyond  theirs.  Bridging  a  river 
does  not  make  the  two  sides  of  it  identical ;  and  how  difficult  it 
is,  given  the  best  will  in  the  world,  for  any  two  countries  in  tbo 
West  fully  and  steadily  to  understand  each  other  we  realise. 
How  much  harder — nay,  how  impossible  as  yet — exactly  to 
estimate  Japan,  utterly  apart  from  us  not  only  in  situation,  origin, 
history,  not  only  in  race  and  complexion,  speech  and  tradition,  but 
in  faith  and  ethics.  Even  in  habits  of  vision  and  feeling  there 
are  other  though  less  profound  contrasts;  and  w(‘  may  say,  in  a 
word,  that  the  minds  of  our  allies  are  differently  coloured  from 
our  own  in  every  element  of  consciousness.  That  is  what  will 
make  mental  adjustment  between  East  and  West  a  long  process, 
though  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one.  In  the  meantime,  moilern 
Jai)an  remains  still  to  a  large  extent  a  political  mystery,  upon 
which  fuller  light  can  only  be  thrown  by  events  to  come.  Prince 
Ito’s  life-wmrk  may  crumble,  though  we  do  not  think  so.  The 
Japanese,  again,  while  remaining  an  independent  and  unconquer- 
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able  people,  might  be  penned  once  more  within  their  insular 
limits,  though  even  this  is  improbable.  The  capacity  of  the 
Asiatic  mind  to  assimilate  the  progressive  genius  of  the  West 
may  reach  the  point  of  saturation,  though  that  also  seems 
unlikely.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  Prince  Ito’s 
career  may  ultimately  appear  such  as  to  cause  him  to  be  ranked 
with  the  greatest  founders  of  faiths  and  empires.  We  cannot 
tell.  This  only  we  can  say  :  that  a  nobler  life  of  devotion  to 
national  ideals  history  has  not  known,  and  from  the  time  to 
come  the  trace  of  his  influence  can  never  pass  utterly  away. 

The  Assassination  at  Harbin. 

The  crime  was  committed  in  odd  circumstances.  Death,  as 
everyone  knows,  dogged  every  footstep  of  the  Japanese  reformers 
working  against  fanatical  passions.  It  was  often  said  of  the 
ablest  amongst  them  that  he  would  probably  die  with  a  knife 
between  his  shoulders,  driven  in  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Ilis  end  was  what  he  would  have  considered 
better.  Always  in  favour  of  the  best  possible  relations  with 
Eussia,  he  had  travelled  to  the  huge,  raw  railway  centre,  which 
forms  the  capital  of  Northern  Manchuria,  in  order  to  hold  a  con¬ 
ference  with  M.  Kokovtseff,  the  Tsar’s  Minister  of  Finance,  upon 
the  whole  question  of  the  future  relations  of  Russia  and  Japan  in 
the  Far  East.  On  Tuesday,  October  26th,  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  greatest  man  of  the  Far  East  arrived  at  Harbin 
upon  his  mission  of  peace.  He  had  scarcely  left  his  railway 
carriage,  and  was  w^alking  past  the  guard  of  honour  in  company 
with  M.  Kokovtseff  and  the  Russian  and  Japanese  staffs,  when 
several  shots  were  fired  into  his  back.  He  died  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  assassin  was  a  Korean,  sworn,  as  he  said,  to 
avenge  both  the  cause  of  his  country  and  the  fate  of  several  near 
relatives,  executed,  as  he  deiflares,  while  Prince  Ito  was  Viceroy 
at  Seoul.  The  late  John  Hay,  commenting  upon  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  declared  most  justly  that  assassination  never 
yet  helped  any  political  cause.  Our  allies  committed  many 
political  errors  in  the  earlier  and  more  inexperienced  days  of  the 
Korean  occupation,  but  certainly  not  more  numerous  nor  w’orse 
errors  than  might  be  charged  at  certain  periods  against  English 
rule  in  Ireland  or  against  the  rule  of  Russia  or  Germany  in 
their  portions  of  Poland.  The  Western  nations  cannot  throw 
stones,  for  all  of  them  have  lived  in  glass-houses  with  respect  to 
their  past  treatment  of  annexed  races ;  and  the  relations  between 
Poles  and  Ruthenians,  between  Magyars  and  Slavs,  between 
Turks  and  Greeks,  nay,  even  between  Spaniards  and  Catalonians, 
show  how  almost  impossible  it  is  in  these  cases  to  appease 
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antagonism  without  forfeiting  security.  Prince  Ito,  as  Viceroy  of 
Korea,  had  done  his  utmost  to  improve  and  humanise  the  new 
administration  by  every  means  compatible  with  the  firm  main¬ 
tenance  of  Japanese  authority  ;  and  the  assassin  at  Harbin  killed 
the  most  powerful  friend  of  his  race.  Nothing  whatever  has 
been  more  creditable  to  Japan  than  the  spirit  in  which  the  news 
of  the  murder  w'as  received.  No  people  ever  show^ed  more  moral 
command  in  a  similar  ordeal.  From  the  Mikado’s  throne  to  the 
lowliest  dwelling  the  country  was  plunged  into  grief  which  seems 
passionless.  But  there  w^as  no  fierce  cry  for  vengeance  from  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  That  note  w'as  raised  by  individuals,  ft  would 
have  been  raised  in  the  same  way  elsewhere.  But  it  did  not 
prevail.  It  was  recognised  at  once  that  to  continue  the  policy 
of  moderation  pursued  by  the  dead  statesman  at  Seoul  will  be 
the  surest  means  of  gradually  completing  his  work  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  a  tribute  better  than  any  visible  monu¬ 
ment.  His  body  was  carried  home  in  a  warship,  and  the 
sovereign  who  had  always  loved  and  trusted  him  decreed  un¬ 
precedented  honours  to  the  name  of  this  clansman  of  relatively 
obscure  birth.  He  has  been  posthumously  raised  to  a  semi-royal 
rank,  of  which  the  only  living  holder  is  the  last  of  the  Shoguns; 
and  the  Emperor  has  further  directed  that  a  national  shrine  shall 
be  raised  to  his  memory. 

The  “Arabian  Nights”  in  Politics. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  at  least  epitomising  the  facts  of  a 
career  which  surpassed  in  many  ways  all  the  imaginations  of 
Western  romance.  The  son  of  a  Samurai  of  the  Choshu  clan, 
Hirobumi  Ito,  in  1841,  was  born  into  the  Japan  of  more  than 
Chinese  exclusiveness  and  more  than  mediaeval  feudalism— a 
Japan  of  bows  and  arrows  and  spears  and  chain-armour,  full  of 
the  same  old  ideals  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  which  have  since 
served  her  through  a  tremendous  struggle  waged  with  modern 
wea^xins,  but  then  trusting  most  to  the  swwd-play  that  would 
have  satisfied  Richard  or  Saladin.  We  need  not  tell  here  how 
the  wild  attempts  to  keep  the  country  closed  against  strangers 
were  crushed  by  the  guns  of  foreign  warships.  Ito  and  a  few 
companions  seized  at  once  upon  the  practical  secret.  Western 
interference  could  be  prevented  or  controlled  by  the  study  of 
Western  methods  and  the  mastery  of  Western  methods.  By 
strict  law  it  was  a  capital  offence  for  any  Japanese  to  leave  his 
own  land.  With  the  connivance  of  his  feudal  chief,  Ito  and  his 
companions  effected  their  escape  in  quest  of  knowledge  more 
precious  and  potent  than  the  Philosopher’s  Stone.  The  episode 
w'as  like  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  fugitives  cut  off  their  queues 
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and,  disguised  as  common  sailors,  were  smuggled  on  board  an 
English  vessel.  They  transhipped  at  Shanghai.  The  only  word 
of  English  they  knew,  it  is  said,  was  “navigation  ”  ;  and  Ito  and 
Kaoru  Inouye  (afterwards  iNIarquis  Tnouye)  reached  London 
by  working  their  passage  in  a  sailing  ship  which  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  PTope — for  this  was  in  1863,  long  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal — and  took  five  months  on  the  voyage.  In 
England,  wdiere  they  studied  for  more  than  a  year,  the  eyes  of 
the  young  pioneers  were  opened  indeed,  and  they  saw  that 
nothing  but  a  complete  revolution  of  national  life,  as  well  as  of 
national  government,  could  enable  Japan  to  assert  an  equal 
place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  That  was  a  gigantic 
conception  such  as  political  reformers  had  never  faced  before  in 
all  the  annals  of  the  world.  How  it  has  been  realised  we  know. 
Ito  and  Tnouye,  when  they  returned  home,  had  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces  before  they  could  persuade  their 
clansmen  that  the  West  could  never  be  successfully  faced  until 
the  methods  of  the  West  w'ere  adopted. 

A  Constructive  Revolution. 

The  Shogun  was  overthrown  and  the  personal  rule  of  the  Emperor 
restored.  The  feudal  lords,  by  a  magnificent  act  of  renunciation, 
voluntarily  laid  down  their  privileges.  Tto  became  a  Councillor 
of  State  before  he  w’as  thirty  years  old,  and  at  that  age  he  showed 
the  constructive  ability  of  an  Alexander  Hamilton  or  the  second 
Pitt.  He  inaugurated  railways,  founded  a  national  banking 
system,  worked  wdth  others  in  establishing  a  modern  system  of 
currency,  and  after  studying  Parliamentary  systems  in  the  West, 
framed  a  Japanese  Constitution,  to  be  brought  gradually  into 
force  by  the  steady,  far-sighted,  “unhasting  and  unresting” 
methods  that  China  is  now  trying  to  imitate.  He  became  the 
first  Prime  Minister,  and  filled  that  post  three  times.  He  was, 
above  all,  a  national  statesman,  who  desired  to  combine  all 
efforts  as  far  as  possible  for  the  furtherance  of  great  patriotic  ends. 
But  always  ready,  when  unable  to  succeed  by  one  particular 
method,  to  try  another,  he  became  for  a  time  a  party  leader.  Had 
his  name  been  connected  only  with  these  labours  of  peace  he 
would  still  have  deserved  a  name  amongst  the  w’orld’s  great 
organising  statesmen.  But  remember  that  his  visit  to  England 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  was  above  all  suggested  by  Ito’s  conviction 
that  his  country  must  master  the  wea]ions  of  the  West  and  must 
assert  her  equality  in  arms.  Self-preservation  w’as  the  first  law, 
and  Japan  must  emerge  from  the  age  of  chain-armour  and  bows 
and  arrows  if  any  of  her  other  purposes  w’ere  to  thrive.  In  two 
decades  she  created  a  modern  army  and  navy  ;  and  in  the  early 
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’nineties  some  cool  observers  startled  sceptics  by  giving  it  as 
their  deliberate  opinion  that  the  Japanese  services  were  amontj 
the  most  efficient  in  existence.  The  assertion  seemed  incredible 
hut  it  v.'as  true.  Under  Ito’s  second  Premiership  broke  out  the 
war  of  1894.  It  shattered  the  resistance  of  China.  Then  began 
the  supreme  conflict  against  the  domination  of  the  West.  Russia 
France,  and  Germany  joined  together  to  annul  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  and  to  strip  Japan  of  her  conquests. 
From  that  moment  another  and  a  greater  war  became  certain, 
and  the  w^ay  in  which  Japan  prepared  for  it  was  more  remark¬ 
able  even  than  the  subsequent  victories,  and  was,  we  think,  the 
strongest  thing  in  the  records  of  any  nation — certainly  the 
strongest  since  the  Prussian  struggle  for  liberation  against 
Napoleon. 

The  Climax. 

At  Ito’s  request  tlie  Japanese  Diet  doubled  the  army  and  navy, 
subsidised  merchant  shipping  with  a  view  to  obtaining  transports 
enough  to  make  her  land  forces  completely  mobile,  and  created, 
in  a  word,  an  immense  amphibious  power.  The  rest  is  too 
recent  to  need  recounting.  We  know'  how'  the  w'ork  was  done, 
and  how  the  gigantic  struggle  in  Manchuria  brought  Japan  into 
the  circle  of  the  greater  Powers  on  terms  second  to  none.  She  is 
our  ally,  and  other’s  equal.  By  turning  the  Sea  of  Japan  into 
a  national  lake  the  islanders  secured  a  strategical  position  of 
extraordinary  and  even  unique  strength.  They  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Korea  and  domination  in  Southern  Manchuria.  Nor  did 
they  pause  even  there.  They  did  not  become  arrogant  and 
provocative  nor  yet  did  they  become  complacent  and  relax.  They 
realised  too  w'ell  that  the  too  successful  in  international  affairs 
are  never  loved,  and  that  in  the  long  run  they  will  keep  nothing 
but  what  they  are  able  to  hold.  In  the  trying  discussions  upon 
the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  when  the  Mikado’s  subjects  were 
again  constrained  to  accept  less  than  they  had  looked  for.  Prince 
Ito  showed  patient  and  conciliatory  statesmanship.  But  since 
then  Japan,  under  his  guidance,  has  well-nigh  doubled  licr 
armaments  once  more.  While  she  w'ill  not  provoke  another 
w'ar  if  she  is  left  to  enjoy  in  her  own  sphere  of  influence  what 
she  H'gards  as  the  legitimate  ascendancy  which  she  is  using  every 
effort  to  consolidate,  she  wull  not  yield  to  pressure,  and  the  single 
Pow'er  capable  of  overthrowing  her  independence  does  not  at 
present  exist.  We  may  well  repeat  that  the  name  of  Prince 
Ito,  no  less  certainly  than  that  of  Prince  Bismarck,  will  rank 
among  the  greater  men  of  all  time. 
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The  Russo-Japanese  Rapprochement. 

A  question  remains.  What  was  the  political  object  of  the  fatal 
journey  to  Harbin?  It  is  thought  in  the  United  States  that 
Prince  Ito’s  meeting  with  INf.  Kokovtsefl:  was  intended  to  bring 
about  an  economic  understanding — or  at  least  a  railway  alliance 
—between  liussia  and  Japan  in  Manchuria.  Nor  is  it 
improl>able  that  the  murdered  statesman’s  thoughts  reached 
further.  Let  us  remember  how  calm  a  realist  he  was.  He  made 
repeated  efforts  before  the  last  war  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
with  St.  Petersburg.  Events  now  are  strongly  tending  of  them¬ 
selves  towards  the  realisation  of  his  constant  purposes.  The 
Eastern  Chinese  Kailways  involve  a  heavy  drain  upon  Kussian 
resources,  and  yet  of  themselves  they  cannot  be  for  many  years 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  Russian  interests  in  the  Far  East.  The 
grave  point  of  the  situation  for  Tokio  and  St.  Petersburg  alike  is 
not  that  the  policy  of  Pekin  tends  to  lean  upon  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  with  a  distinct  bias  agaijist  other  Powers.  That 
is  [lart  of  the  ordinary  {)lay  of  diplomacy,  and  no  one  need  regard 
it  with  alarm.  The  serious  thing  is  the  steady  overflow’  of 
China’s  illimitable  millions.  That  is  the  silent  process  Avhich 
threatens  ultimately  to  submerge  the  interests  both  of  Russia 
and  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Vladivostock ,  for  instance,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  Chinese  town.  That  is  why  Japan  and 
Russia  for  commercial  reasons  alike  are  almost  bound  to  draw 
more  and  more  together.  The  process  can  only  make  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  two  Continents,  and  England  may  well 
approve  it,  though  years  may  j^ass  before  the  importance  of  this 
political  movement  is  fully  disclosed. 

Pessimism  about  China. 

Japan  had  to  |)ass  through  a  period  of  terrible  anarcliy 
and  strife  before  she  could  efficiently  reorganise — to  enter,  as 
it  were,  a  bath  of  blood  in  order  to  emerge  re-made.  In  China 
there  is  no  genuine  aristocracy  to  supply  the  leadership  in  arts 
and  arms,  to  which  Japan  owes  all;  there  is  no  national  dynasty 
to  unify  all  efforts.  We  have  already  recorded  the  opening 
of  the  Chinese  provincial  assemblies  meant  to  lead  up 
gradually  to  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  two  Houses  to  be 
opened  some  eight  years  hence  at  Peking.  According  to 
the  correspondent  of  The  Times  at  that  capital.  Prince 
Ito  “thought  that  China’s  scheme  of  Constitutional  reform 
was  premature  and  under  existing  conditions  dangerous.”  This 
view’  w’as  severely  criticised  by  the  Chinese  Press ;  but  Dr. 
Morison  thinks  it  sound,  and  explains  his  view  as  follows  :  “While 
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professing  a  very  proper  sympathy  for  all  principles  of  reform 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  certain  that  90  i>er  cent,  of  the  ^fanchus 
and  75  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  literati  have  never  had  anv 
intention  of  supporting  any  scheme  of  government  which  would 
upset  the  ‘  established  order  of  things.’  They  instinctivelv 
endorse  the  views  of  China’s  typical  ‘Liberal’  statesman,  tho 
late  Chang  Chih-tung,  and  could  all  give  his  five  reasons  (or 
fifty)  ‘  for  not  conceding  any  civil  rights  or  political  liberty  to 
the  people.’  They  have  no  objection  to  the  Throne’s  public  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  this  or  any  other  counsel  as  perfection,  and 
they  note  with  complacency  Prince  TiU  Pun’s  negotiations  with 
European  conti-actors  for  the  building  of  the  Housi's  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Peking.  From  their  |X)int  of  view  these  matters  are  part 
of  the  unalterable  order  of  things  established.  They  no  more 
imply  vital  changes  in  the  system  of  government  than  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  highly-paid  American  experts  to  make  bank-notes  in 
Peking  implies  reform  of  the  currency.  They  believe  that  the 
proposed  TmjX}rial  Parliament,  with  its  Upper  and  T^ower 
Houses  under  an  autocratic  Throne,  will  be  so  constitut('d  as  to 
prevent  any  nuluction  of  the  privih'gt's  of  the  ruling  class,  while 
affording  that  class  valuable  infornmtion  as  to  the  opinions  and 
doings  of  ‘Young  China’;  and  in  the  light  of  all  expi'rienco, 
they  are  justified  in  construing  the  edicts  in  this  way  and  in 
regarding  the  ])rovincial  assembli('s  rather  as  an  authorised 
safety-valve  than  as  a  new  factor  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with 
in  the  government  of  the  Fmipire.” 

“The  Approaching  Storm.” 

Coming  from  Dr,  Morison  in  support  of  Prince  Ito’s  views, 
this  is  a  profoundly  disquieting  judgment.  There  is  on  the  one 
hand  in  China  a  general  desire  of  almost  elemental  strength  for 
change,  and  upon  the  other  hand  there  is  ‘‘the  apparently  incor¬ 
rigible  corruption  and  disorganisation  of  the  IMandarin  system.” 
Tn  other  wwds,  the  whirlwind  is  being  sown  and  there  is  no 
direction.  This  alarmist  letter  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the 
results  of  establishing  provincial  assemblies  have  been  as  yet 
like  nothing  so  much  as  the  first  low  sighs  and  whistlings  of  an 
ap|)i'oaching  storm.  “The  spirits  which  the  Vermilion  Pencil 
has  called  from  the  Celestial  deep,  though  elected  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  precautions  of  ‘silk-coated’  franchise,  and  under  the  close 
direction  of  Viceroy's  and  Governors,  show  signs  of  scant  respect 
for  the  Central  Government  and  of  little  sympathy  for  its  diffi¬ 
culties.”  Tn  the  first  fortnight  of  their  existence  many  of  the 
assemblies  passed  resolutions  denouncing  Imperial  plans.  They 
condemned  the  opium  monopoly,  the  stamp-tax,  the  foreign  loan 
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for  the  Canton— Hankau — Szechuan  railways.  One  of  these 
provincial  parliaments  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  resisted  to  the  death.  All  young  legislative 
assemblies  without  exception  are  as  liable  to  this  sort  of  conduct 
as  are  infants  to  measles.  But  the  broad  difference  between 
public  representation  in  Japan  and  China  seems  clear  enough. 
Tn  the  former  case  a  fundamental  unity  was  interpreted  ;  in  the 
latter  moral  chaos  is  revealed.  These  are  early  days,  no  doubt, 
in  which  to  form  drastic  opinions  upon  this  subject.  The  first 
session  of  the  Duma  was  anything  but  promising  for  the  wmrking 
of  Parliamentary  institutions  in  Bussia  ;  and  hardly  anyone  then 
anticipated  that  the  solid  results  we  have  witnessed  would  be 
steadily  achieved.  Nevertheless.  Dr.  Morison  sums  up  as  follows 
in  another  passage  of  this  most  remarkable  and  masterly  letter  ; 
“The  spirit  which  animates  these  assemblies  is  evidently  very 
similar  to  that  which  sfieaks  through  the  vernacular  Press  : 
iconoclastic,  patriotic — in  the  sense  that  it  denounces  everything 
foreign — but  lacking  so  far  in  intelligent  leaders  and  constructive 
policy.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Central  Government  is 
(generally  one  of  scarcely  veiled  contempt.  T  cannot  illustrate 
hotter  its  general  tendency  than  in  the  words  of  a  native 
journalist  who,  in  a  recent  criticism  of  the  Grand  Council,  con- 
srratnlated  these  rulers  of  China  on  their  remarkable  longevity, 
hut  observed  that  ‘  there  is  little  hope  of  longevity  for  an  Empire 
fToverned  by  such  incompetent  survivals.’”  It  is  agreed  that 
the  relative  influence  and  prestige  of  this  country  never 
were  lower  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  than  they  are  to-day ; 
and  there  is  a  present  opportunity  for  doing  something  to 
retrieve  them.  A  Chinese  special  mission  under  Prince 
Tsai-Hsun,  the  brother  of  the  Prince  "Regent .  is  now  in 
this  country,  charged  with  the  task  of  studying  naval  organisa¬ 
tion  abroad  and  considering  ways  and  means  of  creating 
a  new  Chinese  Fleet.  A  few  new^  cruisers  may  be  ordered  to 
l)(‘gin  with,  but  the  larger  idea  of  constructing  in  Western  ship- 
hnilding  yards  eight  battleships,  twenty  cruisers,  ten  gunboats, 
and  a  swarm  of  torpedo  craft  wall  not  easily  be  realised.  Wbetlu'r 
('hina  is  destim'd  to  b('  convidsed  by  internal  revolution  or  not, 
considei'ations  like  these  show  the  tremendous  strength  of  the 
ivlativc  advantage  won  for  Japan  by  the  labours  of  Prince  Tto 
and  his  friends. 

The  Aehrenthal-lAvolsky  Duel. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Near  Eastern  Crisis  last  year  it  was 
apparent  that  the  political  situation  w'as  embittered  and 
jeopardised  by  the  personal  antagonism  between  Count 
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Aehrenthal  and  M.  Isvolsky.  The  confidential  case  for  each  of 
these  statesmen  has  been  stated  in  these  pages  by  “Vox  et 
Pnntcrea  Nihil,”  who  attacked  the  Ballplatz  with  audacious 
skill,  and  by  “Vox  Alterins  Partis.”  who  replied  On  behalf  of 
Vienna  with  menacing  incisiveness. ^  The  duel  of  diplomatic 
revelations  waged  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  has  been  in  itself 
a  political  event  and  has  excited  intense  interest  and  considerable 
disquiet  throughout  Europe.  Throughout  the  early  wc'cks  of 
the  present  month  it  seemed  possible  that  the  journalistic 
recriminations  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  might  lead 
to  a  very  dangerous  international  scandal.  Count  Aehrenthal’s 
organs  threatened  again  to  publish  the  complete  text  of  the  com¬ 
munications  of  June  18th,  1908,  in  which  M.  Isvolsky  is  said 
to  have  consented  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
and  to  have  delivered  himself  in  other  ways  wholly  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  More  prudent  counsels  have  intervened. 
No  sane  man  in  either  Empire  can  desire  to  make  the  breach 
between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  wider  than  it  is.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  disclosure  of  all  secrets,  however  injurious  to 
the  diplomacy  of  8t.  Petersburg,  would  leave  Vienna  uncom¬ 
promised.  Present  signs  indicate  that  the  scandal  will  be  hushed 
up,  which  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  it.  And.  never¬ 
theless,  enough  of  the  veil  has  been  lifted  to  exjwse  the  most 
remarkable  and  dubious  episode  in  European  diplomacy  since 
Bismarck’s  “double  insurance”  treaty  with  Russia  at  the  expense 
of  his  Austrian  ally.  Upon  the  side  of  the  reactionary  party 
in  Russia  there  has  been  a  very  resolute  effort  to  over¬ 
throw  M.  Isvolsky;  and  with  that  party  in  Russia,  Count 
Aehrenthal  has  for  some  time  been  intimately  in  league.  That 
is  one  important  matter  which  has  placed  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Another  chief  consideration 
is  this,  that  Count  Aehrenthal’s  policy  has  been  deeply  influenced 
from  first  to  last  by  his  intense  hostility  to  the  whole  idea  of 
an  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement.  T'^nless  these  things  are  fairly 
grasped  to  begin  with,  the  course  of  events  wall  hardly  be 
understood. 

From  Reval  to  Buchlau. 

What  seems  now  sufficiently  certain  is  that  the  negotiations 
already  opened  between  Count  Aehrenthal  and  M.  Isvolsky  before 
King  Edward’s  visit  to  Reval  in  June,  1908,  and  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Buchlau  Conference  on  September  1 6th ,  1908,  turned 
upon  provisional  plans  for  the  partition  of  Turkey.  This  statement 
looks  startling,  but  the  proceedings  wmre  by  no  means  so  criminal 
(1)  Fortnightly  Review  for  September  and  November. 
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as  might  seem.  It  was  still  quite  possible  that  chaos  might  follow 
the  collapse  of  the  Hamidian  despotism  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  ex-Sultan  himself.  M.  Isvolsky’s  sensational  memo¬ 
randa  upon  the  contingencies  of  the  future  were  written  in  June 
of  last  year— immediately  after  the  visit  between  King  Edward 
and  the  Tsar  at  Reval  had  taken  place — and  before  the  Young 
Turkish  movement  could  be  foreseen  by  any  responsible  politician 
in  Europe.  In  the  following  six  weeks  the  situation  in  Macedonia 
and  Constantinople  passed  through  an  amazing  transformation. 
But  when  the  Buchlau  Conference  took  place  in  September,  it 
was  still  not  possible  to  test  the  solidity  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  power  of  the  Y’oung  Turks  rested  or  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  }X)litical  ability  they  possessed.  The  Ottoman  Empire, 
it  was  thought,  might  fall  to  pieces  of  itself.  Now,  good  diplo¬ 
macy,  like  strategy,  must  prepare  for  all  serious  contingencies. 
Statesmanship  free  from  every  thought  of  aggression  and  pro¬ 
foundly  desirous  of  preserving  peace  and  the  status  quo,  is  none 
the  less  bound  to  consider  thoroughly  what  it  will  do  if  the  status 
quo  should  prove  untenable.  That  was  part  of  the  problem  with 
which  M.  Isvolsky  had  to  deal.  What  we  are  practically  told  is 
this  :  that  during  the  six  hours’  debate  on  a  damp  autumn  day 
in  the  cosy  little  room  at  Buchlau,  Count  Aehrenthal  consented 
to  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  in  favour  of  Russia,  while 
M.  Isvolsky  agreed  that  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
would  not  be  regarded  at  St.  Petersburg  as  a  reason  for  going 
to  war.  These  were  the  arrangements  of  more  immediate  ini- 
))ortance.  But  w’e  are  led  almost  unmistakably  to  infer  that  if 
the  reformed  regime  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  prove  unable 
to  maintain  itself,  Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  side  w^as  to 
advance  to  Salonika,  drawing  the  Western  Balkans  definitely  into 
her  sphere  of  influence ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Bulgaria,  with¬ 
out  becoming  as  “big”  as  she  would  like  to  be  or  seeing  the 
^Macedonian  problem  resolved  wholly  to  her  satisfaction,  would 
be  extended  to  the  ^Hgean  Sea,  while  Russia  occupied  Con¬ 
stantinople  itself  and  positions  commanding  both  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Imag^inary  Partition. 

Now,  all  this  is  hinted  at  in  Vienna  as  though  it  were  a  case, 
as  the  Germans  say,  of  “painting  the  devil  on  the  wall.”  In 
reality  there  is  nothing  dreadful  in  it.  The  Wilhelmstrasse,  for 
instance,  as  everybody  knows,  has  rationally  considered  the 
question  of  what  it  would  do — and  will  do — if  the  Hapsburg 
Empire,  proving  unable  to  maintain  itself,  should  be  broken 
up  by  internal  disturbances.  Russian  statesmanship,  as  in  duty 
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bound,  used  to  meditate  in  a  former  iieriod  upon  the  same 
problem.  A  resolve  on  the  part  of  all  the  Powers  to  lend  any 
assistance  towards  upholding  and  strengthening  the  reformed 
regime  in  Turkey  would  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  serious 
discussion  of  the  course  to  be  adopted  if  the  Young  Turkish 
system  proved  impossible  to  maintain.  This  is  almost  too  obvious 
and  elementary  to  need  insisting  upon.  The  ideas  of  1877  were 
not  made  more  obsolete  by  the  Treaty  of  IBerlin  than  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Buchlau  have  been  made  by  the  events  that  have  since 
occurred.  If  all  the  best  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  should  be  unhappily  deceived — if  anarchy  broke  out  once 
for  all  in  the  Balkans — it  would  not  only  be  defensible  but 
sensible  for  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  instead  of  going  to 
war  with  each  other  and  plunging  all  Europe  into  ruin,  to 
proceed  firmly  together  upon  the  lines  of  M.  Isvolsky’s  ideas.  If 
the  Russian  aide-memoire  were  actually  revealed  by  the  Viennese 
Foreign  Office,  that  would  only  be  an  exceptionally  audacious 
effort  to  throw'  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  w'orld,  and  though  the 
disclosure  might  make  M.  Isvolsky’s  personal  position  untenable, 
and  crowm  the  misfortunes  w'hich  have  embarrassed  that  states¬ 
man  far  more  than  his  real  faults,  the  further  results  would  not 
promote  the  objects  of  Hapsburg  policy.  The  obvious  truth  is 
that  the  pourparlers  completed  at  Buchlan  w'ere  by  no  means  of 
such  importance  as  the  audacious  use  w'hich  Count  Aehrenthal 
made  of  them.  He  acted  throughout  upon  the  simple  principle 
of  exploiting  M.  Isvolsky’s  diplomatic  confidences  without  giving 
Russia  time  to  recover  from  her  military  weakness  or  to  mature 
her  own  plans. 


Count  Aehrenthal’s  Diplomatic  Method. 


In  other  words.  Count  Aehrenthal  proposed  a  series  of  appar¬ 
ently  equal  bargains  which  in  each  case  w'ere  meant  to  result, 
and  did  result,  in  giving  him  all  the  oysters  and  in  leaving  his 
rival  all  the  shells.  We  are  not  now’  condemning  this  niethoil, 
for  it  would  bo  childish  to  pronounce,  from  the  standpoint  of 
ordinary  morals,  upon  so  ancient  an  expedient  of  diplomacy. 
We  are  merely  attempting  to  describe  accurately  Count 
Aehrenthal’s  political  method  ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  his  side  of  the  case  is  a  conviction  that  in  these  pages 
w’e  have  never  disguised.  It  is  }wssible  that  be  entered  upon 
this  course  of  action  under  the  influence  of  a  genuine  alarm 
approaching  panic.  When  he  left  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  to  succeed  Count  Goluchowsky,  it 
was  clearly  wdth  the  conviction  that  Russia’s  period  of  extreme 
weakness  might  be  and  ought  to  be  exploited.  But  it  seemed 
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likely  to  be  long  before  the  Tsardoin  could  recover  from  its 
troubles.  There  was  no  apparent  urgency  in  the  case.  The 
Miirzsteg  understanding  between  the  two  Empires  continued, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  it  seemed  probable  that  some  more  or 
less  half-hearted  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  even  with  respect 
to  the  judicial  reforms  in  Macedonia.  But  virtual  autonomy 
lor  that  province  was,  of  course,  what  Count  Aehrenthal  w'as 
determined  to  prevent.  He  counted,  as  he  still  counts,  upon  the 
ultimate  reversion  thereof.  Virtual  autonomy  would  have  been 
gradually  evolved  upon  the  lines  of  British  and  Russian  policy. 
But  temporary  accommodation  jwssessing  at  least  some  of  the 
familiar  permanency  of  the  provisional  might  still  have  been 
arrived  at  had  it  not  been  for  the  definite  rapprochement 
between  England  and  Russia  upon  the  Persian  question  in  the 
autumn  of  1907.  From  that  moment  Count  Aehrenthal’ s  tactics 
changed,  and,  acting  under  genuine  apprehension,  he  began 
to  strike  rapidly  and  hard.  It  w^as  an  axiom  until  then, 
both  iu  Berlin  and  Vienna,  that  English  and  Russian  interests 
in  the  East  could  not  he  genuinely  reconciled.  If  they  could 
be  adjusted  in  Persia,  the  co-operation  might  be  transferred 
to  the  Near  East.  When  the  military  strength  of  Russia  was 
at  length  reconstituted  while  England’s  sea-pow'er  was  main¬ 
tained,  Hapsburg  designs  in  the  Balkans  might  meet  with  insuper¬ 
able  obstacles.  That  idea  was,  and  it  has  remained,  the  pivot 
of  Count  Aehrenthal’s  policy.  Hence  his  determination  to  act 
before  Russia  could  become  able  to  fight. 

Why  the  Austro- Russian  Entente  Broke  Down. 

From  that  standpoint  the  w^hole  series  of  events  becomes  clear, 
and  the  strongly  anti-British  tone  of  recent  Hapsburg  policy 
becomes  clear.  We  come  to  the  series  of  banquets  which  gave 
Vienna  the  oysters  and  left  St.  Petersburg  the  shells.  Count 
Aehrenthal  made  a  show  of  pushing  the  judicial  reforms  in 
concert  with  Russia,  but  that  was  only  by  w’orking  on  the  Sultan’s 
fears  in  order  to  secure  the  Sanjak  railway  and  to  wreck  the 
reforms.  At  that  critical  point  of  January,  1908,  the  Murzsteg 
understanding  ceased  to  exist.  M.  Isvolsky  in  return  secured  the 
concession  for  the  line  from  the  Adriatic  at  San  Giovanni  di 
Medina  to  the  Danube,  which  is  as  yet  only  a  counter-railway  on 
paper,  for  it  cannot  easily  be  built,  and  would  be  at  Austria’s 
mercy  if  it  were.  We  need  not  follow  the  details  of  this  unequal 
straggle.  With  the  sufficient  support  of  Berlin,  Count  Aehrenthal 
advanced  in  full  confidence  of  his  strength.  After  King  Edward’s 
visit  to  Reval,  Count  Aehrenthal  encouraged  AI.  Isvolsky ’s  com¬ 
munications  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  “drawing  out”  his  rival 
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in  order  to  compromise  him  afterwards,  just  as  Bismarck  treated 
Napoleon  III.  At  Buchlau  it  is  evident  that  Count  Aehrenthal 
was  full  of  mental  reservation.  He  seemed  to  agree  to  the 
European  Conference,  which  he  afterwards  prevented.  He 
secured  M.  Isvolsky’s  consent  in  principle  to  the  annexation  of 
the  occupied  provinces  at  some  future  date  concurrently  with 
compensation  for  Bussia  elsewhere ;  and  then  resolved  to  make 
annexation  an  accomplished  fact  before  Bussia  could  secure  anv 
compensation  whatever.  M.  Isvolsky  could  not  have  attempted 
to  reopen  the  question  of  the  Dardenelles  without  inflicting  a 
deadly  blow  upon  the  reformed  regime  at  Constantinople  and 
drawing  the  Young  Turks  into  the  arms  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
It  was  all  exceedingly  clever  and  non-scrupulous,  and  that  Count 
Aehrenthal  played  for  all  immediate  purposes  a  masterly  as  well 
as  a  cynical  game  cannot  well  be  denied.  But  a  bigger  statesman 
might  have  thought  it  wise  to  make  more  concessions  to  his 
op|)onent.  Count  Aehrenthal  finds  himself  with  an  Aiistro- 
Bussian  problem  on  his  hands  which  cannot  easily  be  solved  ; ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  league  with  the  Bussian  reactionaries,  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  maintenance  of  M.  Isvolsky’s  personal  position. 
Powerful  influences  of  a  character  not  favourable  to  the  best 
relations  between  St.  Petersburg  and  London  are  working  in 
more  than  one  capital  to  bring  about  not  another  Dreikoiserhund 
but  at  least  an  entente  of  the  three  Empires.  Before  those  pur¬ 
poses  can  come  within  sight  of  possible  success.  Count  Aehrenthal 
will  have  to  constrain  his  obstinate  temperament  to  make  more 
(‘oncessions  than  he  has  been  inclined  to  contemplate,  to  Bussian 
interests  as  well  as  to  Bussian  amour  propre. 

The  Tsar  at  Racconigi. 

In  the  meantime,  Bussian  diplomacy  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
without  resources,  and  a  decisive  stroke  has  left  the  Triple 
Alliance,  for  all  Balkan  purposes,  a  truncated  compact. 
The  Tsar’s  visit  to  King  Victor  at  Bacconigi  at  the  end 
of  last  month  proved  to  be  a  political  demonstration  of 
the  most  emphatic  character.  Both  in  going  and  return¬ 
ing  Nicholas  II.  made  an  extraordinary  circuit  through 
Germany  and  France  in  order  to  avoid  touching  Hapsburg 
territory.  Even  Socialist  hostility  in  the  Peninsula  was  almost 
silent,  and  the  meeting  was  popular  in  Italy  to  an  extent  that 
no  one  could  have  anticipat(!d  before  Count  Aehrenthal  altered 
the  conditions.  The  toasts  exchanged  between  the  two  sovereigns 
at  the  State  banquet  were  framed  in  warm  and  even  glowing 
terms — very  different  from  the  usual  style  of  oflieial  compliment 
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on  these  occasions.  The  principal  passage  in  King  Victor 
Emmanuers  speech  ran  thus  :  — 

It  is  with  joy  that  I  greet  Your  Majesty  as  the  guest  of  Italy,  and  as  iny  ow'n, 
for  Your  Majesty’s  visit  is  a  confirmation  of  the  sincere  friendship  and  the 
concord  of  aims  uniting  our  Houses,  our  Governments,  and  our  Countries. 
That  community  of  interests  and  those  sentiments  of  sympathy,  which  the 
energy  and  devotion  displayed  by  brave  Russian  soldiers  at  the  time  of  very 
recent  great  misfortune  helped  to  revive,  have  competed  with  one  another  in 
brinaing  Russia  and  Italy  closer  together. 

The  Tsar  answered  : 

Tlie  sympathetic  reception  which  I  have  met  witli  in  Italy  is  in  accordance 
with  the  sincere  friendship  and  the  community  of  views  and  interests  which 
unite  our  Houses,  our  Governments,  and  our  Countries.  The  deep  com¬ 
miseration  which  was  felt  throughout  Russia  in  the  disaster  which  befell 
Russia  recently,  and  the  response  made  to  that  feeling  in  Italy,  was  eloquent 
witness  to  the  ever-increasing  sympathy  between  our  two  peoples.  I  am 
confident  that  our  Government  will  do  all  they  can  effectively  to  cultivate  these 
sympathies,  and  that  they  will  contribute  by  constant  and  trustful  co-operation, 
not  only  to  a  rapprochement  between  Italy  and  Russia,  in  conformity  with  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

That  was  the  vigorous  counter-thrust  which  Count  Aehrenthal 
was  unable  to  parry,  and  it  found  the  chink  in  his  armour.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  expressions  like  those  we  have  quoted  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Europe.  They  did  not,  as 
has  been  heedlessly  said,  annul  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  they 
strictly  circumscribed  that  arrangement. 

The  Quadruple  Entente. 

The  Triple  Alliance  is  none  the  less  useful  and  necessary  to 
the  cause  of  peace  because  it  applies  ordy  to  warlike  contingencies 
which  its  existence  precludes.  No  one  proposes  to  attack 
Germany  or  Austria-Hungary.  These  Powers  continue  to  stand 
back  to  back  for  all  purposes — without  being  enclosed  in  the  way 
that  might  tempt  them  to  force  a  conflict — and  at  the  same  time 
the  Dual  Monarchy  and  Italy  are  prevented  from  attacking  each 
other.  But  to  the  objects  of  Balkan  policy  and  any  issues  to 
which  diplomacy  in  that  sphere  may  lead,  the  Triple  Alliance 
has  no  application.  For  these  purposes  there  is  an  effective 
(piadriiple  entente,  including  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  England. 
In  time  the  jower  of  that  combination  will  make  itself  felt.  No 
further  move  can  well  be  made  by  Count  x\ehrenthal  without 
destroying  all  chance  of  compromise,  and  the  pieces  may  well 
remain  for  some  time  as  they  now  stand  on  the  board. 

Chaos  come  again  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

In  another  sense  the  advantage  w^ould  seem  to  be  passing  to 
the  Russian  side.  Russian  internal  conditions  are  once  again 
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far  more  favourable.  The  Duma  has  quietly  reopened,  and  has 
again  attacked  its  work  in  a  business-like  fashion.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  powerful  alliance  between  the  Octobrists  and  the 
Moderate  Eight  an  arrangement  exists  strong  enough  to  secure 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  w'orking  majority.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  exists  in  either  half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  political 
chaos  becomes  more  confounded  on  both  sides  of  the  Leitha.  In 
xVustria  proper  the  Slavs  and  Germans  are  more  than  ever  in 
clenched  antagonism.  In  Hungary  even  the  Magyar  coalition 
has  collapsed.  It  was  rent  by  differences  which  may  be  concealed 
again  but  cannot  be  mended.  For  the  last  three  years  and  more 
the  Independence  party,  led  by  M.  Kossuth  and  Count  Appanvi, 
though  commanding  by  itself  an  absolute  majority,  has  been 
forced  to  suppress  its  characteristic  principles  in  order  to  keej) 
intact  the  coalition— or  national  bloc — and  to  prevent  a 
renewed  breach  with  the  Crown.  Universal  suffrage  was 
to  be  introduced.  It  will  be  difficult  to  establish  it 
without  destroying  once  for  all  the  political  power  of  the 
Magyar  race  in  that  which  is  historically  their  own  country: 
and  the  subject  has  been  successfully  [lostponed.  Tlu*  extreme 
members  of  the  Independence  party  demanding  “  national 
concessions  ”  have  in  the  meantime  become  more  and  more 
difficult  to  restrain.  Since  they  could  not  induce  the  Crown  to 
concede  their  military  proposals,  they  dwelt  more  and  more  upon 
their  economic  programme,  and  especially  upon  their  demand  for 
a  national  bank.  Insisting  that  a  separate  Hungarian  State  Bank 
shall  bo  established  literally  at  any  cost  by  New  Year’s  Day, 
1911,  the  extremists  of  the  Kossuth  party  have  broken  away  from 
M.  Kossuth’s  leadership.  Under  M.  de  Justh  the  secession 
carries  with  it  indeed  the  larger  part  of  the  Independence  majority 
which  the  efforts  of  M.  Kossuth  and  Count  Appanyi  originally 
created.  What  is  left  of  the  coalition  still  commands  a  bare 
majority  in  the  Chamber ;  but  the  horizon  is  dark  and  stormy ; 
and  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  General  Election  in  the  New 
Year  no  expert  ventures  to  predict.  M.  Kossuth  relies  chiefly  upon 
his  father’s  name  against  those  who  accuse  him  of  being  untrue 
to  his  father’s  principles.  Between  the  principal  coalition  leaders 
and  the  Crown  repeated  conferences  are  held  ;  but  up  to  the 
present  the  Heir-Apfiarent,  whose  voice  is  now  decisive,  refuses 
to  make  the  “national  concessions  ”  which  would  enable  the  more 
moderate  of  the  Magyar  leaders  successfully  to  appeal  to  the 
Magyar  race  against  the  extremists.  The  problem  must  work 
itself  out  as  it  may,  more  or  less  violently.  The  more  important 
fact  for  our  ]U’esent  purposes  is  that  Eussia,  in  spite  of  tho 
acuteness  of  her  party  divisions — less  intense,  after  all,  than 
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those  dividing  ourselves  at  this  luonient — enjoys  Parliamentary 
stability,  and  is  steadily  recovering  as  much  national  unity  as 
any  country  under  representative  institutions  can  hope  to  possess. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  situation 
is  disorganised  and  may  be  convulsed.  This  difference  will  tell 
heavily  in  the  scales  sooner  or  later ;  and  Russia  may  then  exploit 
the  temporary  weakness  of  the  Hapshurg  Empire  as  Count 
.\ehrenthal  has  exploited  that  of  the  Tsardom.  In  international 
politics  the  possibility  of  having  the  edge  of  a  precedent  turned 
against  oneself  is  always  worth  cool  consideration.  That  is  why 
a  real  Bismarck — and  Count  Aehrenthal  is  not  quite  one,  though 
able  and  courageous — is  usually  prepared  to  abate  a  little  of  his 
advantage. 

Movements  in  the  Balkans. 

In  most  other  ways  affairs  in  the  Near  East  continue  either 
to  simmer  or  to  seethe.  To  dwell  upon  the  details  of  the  (I reek 
revolution  would  profit  little.  The  name  of  Salamis  was  profaned 
by  the  grotesque  mutiny  of  Lieutenant  Typaldos,  who  had 
requested,  in  the  name  of  the  junior  naval  officers,  that  he  should 
be  appointed  Minister  of  Marine  in  order  to  deal  roundly  with 
the  seniors.  Upon  being  rebuffed,  Typaldos  led  his  torpedo 
flotilla  against  the  larger  though  obsolete  vessels  constituting 
the  loyal  fleet,  and  though  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots  caused 
a  few  fatalities,  the  theatrical  ignominy  of  the  whole  attempt 
and  its  collapse  filled  the  nation  with  shame.  The  Chamber  con¬ 
tinues  to  pass  bills  with  lightning  speed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Military  Ijeague,  and  has  been  forced  to  adopt  drastic  proposals 
for  its  own  reform ;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  Greece  to  pursue  a 
successful  policy  until  she  can  induce  herself  to  live  for  some  one 
definite  and  limited  aim  in  dull,  consecutive,  dead  earnest.  Upon 
the  other  hand  the  Greek  race  even  in  Turkey  has  been  further 
flailed  by  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  in  Constantinople  of  some  of  the 
foremost  Athenian  journals.  An  attempt  of  the  Porte,  however, 
to  force  a  complete  settlement  of  the  Cretan  problem  has  met 
with  no  eircouragement  from  the  protecting  Powers  forming  the 
quadruple  entente.  Greece,  like  Servia,  is  one  of  the  nations 
which  are  quite  capable  of  going  mad ;  and  if  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom,  so  long  allow'ed,  with  every  apparent  reason,  to  count 
upon  the  reversion  of  Crete,  were  now  finally  deprived  of  that 
island,  its  despair  might  jeopardise  the  peace  of  the  Balkans 
and  of  Europe.  The  Turks,  however,  are  set  upon  this  as  upon 
all  their  ends,  and  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  judgment  and 
ability  with  which  the  Young  Turkish  movement  is  still  guided 
is  afforded  by  the  withdrawal  of  officers  from  political  activity 
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ill  connection  with  the  Committee  of  Union  and  I’rogrcss.  lint  | 
of  the  .siiliject  races  not  only  the  U reeks  are  discontented.  Thp 
Bulgarians  in  Macedonia  dread  more  than  the  despotism  of 
Abdul  Hamid  the  tendency  to  impose  Ottoman  culture  upon 
them — that  is,  to  Turkify  them  as  the  dominant  race  in  Hungarv 
for  instance,  try  to  Magyarise  the  Slovaks — and  they  protest 
against  “the  collective  form  of  oppression  called  Uarliaiuentaiv 
(Government.”  King  Ferdinand’s  visit  to  Servia  revived  the 
often-defeated  hojx'  of  a  close  partnm-ship  betwemi  the  two  kin>;- 
doms ;  and  the  accomplished  Servian  Foreign  Ministm-,  i\[. 
Milavanovitch,  after  a  tmir  of  most  of  the  Furo])ean  capitals, 
including  Vienna,  feels  himself  entitled  to  speak  with  confidence 
as  to  the  future. 

Our  Oldest  Alliance. 

For  the  rest  certain  asjiects  of  Impt-rial  controvc'r.sy  which 
might  well  engage  us  at  length — such  as  the  naval  (piestion  in 
Canada,  and  the  electoral  concessions,  by  which  Tjord  iMorhv 
in  India  has  satisfied  moderate  Mohamnu^dan  ojunion  and  in¬ 
furiated  extreme  Hindu  sentiment — will  demand  treatment  at 
length  another  month.  But  we  cannot  omit  to  iccord  the 
happy  impression  made  by  the  visit  of  King  Manoel.  Our  alliance 
with  Portugal  is  not  only  tlu'  oldest  alliance  in  our  own  diplo¬ 
matic  archives,  hut  it  is  the  most  anciimt  connection  of  the  kind 
between  any  two  nations.  And  while  we  ensure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  vast  Colonial  dominion  over  three-quart(‘rs  of  a 
million  scpiare  miles  in  area  still  under  the  Portuguese  Crown, 
the  extent  and  situation  of  King  ^ranocl’s  territories  make  the 
friendship  between  the  two  countries  as  im]iortant  to  us  as 
our  relationship  towards  any  one  of  the  great  Powers.  This 
is  not  generally  realised,  hut  it  is  strictly  true.  The  vital  interest 
of  the  Transvaal  in  Delagoa  Bay  we  know.  But  more  significant 
still  is  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  Alliance  still  forms  one  of 
the  main  bases  of  our  sea-power.  liishon,  tin*  .\/.ores,  and 
the  Caj>e  Verde  Islands,  with  their  three  great  harbours,  form 
a  great  strategical  triangle  which  covers  the  approach  to  the 
[Mediterranean,  dominates  the  main  route  to  the  C’ape,  commands 
therefore  both  routes  to  India,  and  is  indis|X‘nsal)le  to  the 
mastery  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  hands  of  a  naval  enemy  these 
positions  would  cut  all  the  |X)litical  and  commercial  connections 
of  the  British  Empire.  Yet  the  new  German  Naval  Estimate's  are 
at  the  vast  sum  of  £22,000,000,  and  the  adoption  of  the  two- 
keels-to-one  standard  in  this  country  becomes  every  day  a  sterner 
and  more  pressing  necessity. 


J.  L.  Garvin. 
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In  any  country  ruled  by  the  party  system  it  is  a  great  triumph 
for  an  individual  politician  to  have  lil'tc'd  the  department  of 
which  he  has  charge  from  the  arena,  and  to  have  secured  the 
approbation  of  both  Ministerialists  and  OpiK)sition.  Such  a 
success  was  achieved  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  conduct  of  the 
Foreign  Office  up  to  September,  190H.  Pursuing  the  policy  of 
the  late  Unionist  Government,  he  had  arrived  at  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  France  to  terminate  the  series  of  petty  squabbles  which 
had  been  kept  alive  as  diplomatic  counters.  The  folly  of  this 
type  of  diplomacy  had  always  been  apparent  to  men  who  were 
conversant  with  Continental  affairs.  In  view  of  the  grouping 
of  the  European  Powers  after  the  Russo-Jaf)anese  War.  the  mis¬ 
understandings  between  England  and  France  had  Ix'come  a  very 
serious  element  of  danger  to  both  States,  but  ])articularly  to 
Britain,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  end  of  them  was  hailed  with 
unanimous  a])proval  in  our  country  showed  how  little  they  had 
served  our  interests.  The  policy  of  the  Ijiberal  Cabinet  with 
lUissia  was  bolder  and  more  original.  It  is  true  that  a  leaning 
towards  Russia  had  characterised  ]\Ir.  Gladstone’s  policy  before 
he  came  into  power  in  1880,  but,  having  become  Prime 
Minister,  he  soon  fell  out  with  his  friends,  and  the  year 
188-5  saw  the  Gladstone  Government  on  the  verge  of  war  with 
the  Northern  Emjure  ;  ever  since  a  tradition  of  bickering  and 
hack-biting  became  established  between  the  two  Powers.  The 
attitude  of  Britain  had  been  particularly  aggressive  and 
domineering.  While  annexing  territory  whenever  and  wherever 
she  saw  fit,  her  Ministers,  journals,  and  orators  never  failed 
to  show  sharp  hostility  every  time  the  Russian  Government  or 
people  made  any  attempt  to  extend  their  influence  or  dominions. 
Bussia  was  not  allowed  to  link  her  Central  Asian  railway  system 
with  the  Indian  lines,  her  progress  in  Persia  was  watched  with 
jealous  dislike,  and  her  attempt  to  reach  the  o]icn  sea-ports  in 
the  Far  East  once  more  brought  the  two  rivals  to  the  edge  of 
war,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  alliance  between  Britain  and 
Japan,  without  which  the  latter  Power  would  never  have  ventured 
to  conquer  the  Korea  and  drive  the  Russians  out  of  Manchuria. 

It  had  long  been  apparent  to  well-informed  persons  that  this 
attitude  to  Russia  had  ceased  to  serve  our  interests,  even  if  it 
ever  could  have  been  considered  wise.  The  weakness  of  the 
Muscovites  after  the  war  with  Japan  had  removed  the  counter- 
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i)oise  to  Germany  in  Europe,  and  had  made  it  possible  for  that 
aspirin^f  and  expanding  Power  to  resume  the  hegemony  in 
European  ix)litics  which  the  Eusso-Erench  Alliance  had  held  in 
check.  The  one  essential  condition,  however,  to  German  leader- 
shij)  was  a  perfect  understanding  with  her  partner  in  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Germans  towards  France 
in  the  Moroccan  question,  and  the  forw'ard  policy  into  which 
Austria  had  been  unwillingly  drawn,  had  put  considerable  strain 
on  the  cordial  relations  of  the  two  Cabinets.  The  ruling  powers 
in  Vienna  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  plunging  their 
country  into  a  general  war  to  please  Berlin,  unless  it  was  certain 
that  Austrian  interests  w^ere  deeply  involved.  In  spite  of  the 
kinship  between  the  rulers  and  people  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and 
in  spite  of  the  many  bonds  of  common  interests,  there  is  very 
little  love  lost  between  them.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
Austrians  that  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  theirs  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  while  Prussia  was  a  relatively  insignificant  electorate. 
The  shadow  of  Prussian  supremacy  looms  constantly  ahead  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Even  when  the  memories  of  Sadowa  have  grown 
more  dim  than  they  are  at  present,  the  differences  of  disposition, 
manners,  religion,  and  mentality  betwnen  the  Austrians  and  the 
Northern  Germans  will  remain  a  weakness  in  the  alliance.  The 
gradual  substitution  of  Slav  for  German  and  Magyar  population 
w'hich  is  in  progress  in  the  Austrian  States  will  not  strengthen 
sympathy  between  the  twm  Pow’crs :  nor  had  the  German  Cabinet 
shown  any  great  devotion  to  Austrian  interests  until  the  fatal 
clumsiness  of  the  British  Eoreign  Office  created  the  situation 
which  drove  Austria  unwillingly  into  the  arms  of  her  somewhat 
uncongenial  friends.  Space  only  permits  the  very  briefest 
notice  of  the  diplomatic  struggle,  which  lasted  from  September, 
1908,  to  March,  1909,  w’hich  the  great  majority  of  people  in  this 
country  have  already  forgotten,  but  wffiich  has  created  a  situation 
on  the  Continent  more  unfavourable  to  the  safety  and  policy  of 
Britain  than  any  during  the  last  century,  if  the  brief  period 
from  1898  to  1901  be  excepted.  This  situation  is  due  directly 
to  the  close  dijrlomatic  and  military  understanding  between 
Germany  and  Austria  brought  into  being  by  the  support 
given  to  Servia  and  Russia  in  their  fractious  objection  to  the 
formal  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  Austrian 
Empire.  If  ever  there  w'as  a  change  of  dominion  earned  by  sub¬ 
stituting  good  government  for  chaos,  by  expense  of  life  and 
money,  and  sanctioned  by  the  concord  of  all  the  European 
Powers  at  Berlin,  it  w'as  this  act  of  annexation.  To  gird  at  the 
statesmen  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  for  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
change  of  title  could  only  be  excused  by  the  w'eightiest  considera- 
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tions  of  external  policy.  But  what  interest  had  Britain  in  ham- 
[)ering  Austria,  or  in  setting  barriers  in  the  way  of  her  natural 
development?  If  British  statesmen  had  not  actually  designed 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  Balkan  provinces,  at  any  rate 
they  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  framing  of  the  general 
treaty  )>y  which  it  was  authorised.  To  cavil  at  the  measures 
which  had  become  necessary  in  1908  to  give  effect  to  the  decision 
of  1878,  because  they  were  incorrect  in  diplomatic  form,  was  not 
only  pedantic,  but  must  remain  a  monument  of  how  the  best  of 
the  amateur  rulers  provided  by  our  Parliamentary  system  occa¬ 
sionally  compromise  the  vital  interests  of  the  State  from  lack  of 
practical  statesmanship.  In  point  of  fact  we  have  every  possible 
reason  for  desiring  the  extension  of  Austrian  government  and 
influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  To  begin  with,  the  Austrian  is  a 
civilising  and  Christian  Power ;  it  can  be  counted  on  to  establish 
order  and  extend  trade  in  districts  which  have  hitherto  been  a 
disgrace  to  Europe.  The  periodical  massacres  and  rapines  in 
these  provinces  have  driven  many  worthy  people  in  England 
almost  frantic  wdth  excitement,  wdiich  has  invariably  resulted  in 
nothing  at  all.  We  have  always  a  conscientious  and  even  violent 
faction  in  our  midst  who  denounce  foreign  atrocities,  generally  in 
small,  weak  States,  but  who  turn  away  their  faces  from  the 
plague-spots  which  exist  wdthin  the  British  Empire.  All  these 
agitators  and  their  audiences  should  regard  with  unmixed  delight 
the  progress  of  Austrian  civilisation  in  the  Balkans — though, 
curiously  enough,  they  never  attempted  to  stay  the  floods  of 
unscrupulous  denunciation  and  misstatement  poured  forth  by  the 
sensational  halfpenny  Press,  and  even  by  their  more  ponderous 
penny  confreres.  It  must  be  clear  to  the  least  sagacious  student 
of  foreign  affairs  that  the  further  Austria  is  committed  to  action 
south  of  the  Danube,  the  less  likely  she  is  to  lend  her  mighty 
help  to  aggression  beyond  the  Rhine  and  North  Sea. 

We  can  but  profit  by  the  o^x^ning  of  the  Balkans  to  trade.  W^e 
owed  nothing  to  the  regicides  of  Belgrade,  even  if  they  were 
serious  themselves  in  the  outcry  against  Austria,  which  is  at 
least  doubtful.  Turkey  was  easily  mollified  and  handsomely 
treated.  Was  it,  then,  to  please  Russia  and  her  slippery  Foreign 
Minister  that  Sir  Edward  G-rey  added  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
army  corps  to  a  |X)ssible  coalition  against  us  ?  That  was  a  reversal 
of  our  former  policy  of  scolding  and  obstructing  Russia  with  a 
vengeance !  But  w’as  it  not  going  rather  too  far  in  the  way  of 
atonement? 

Several  years  must  elapse  before  Russia  will  have  sufficiently 
recovered  from  her  Far  Eastern  adventures  to  resume  her  former 
place  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  In  the  event  of  war  with 
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(Torniany,  it  is  plain  that  a  rearguard  of  German  Landwehr 
stiffened  by  one  or  two  army  corps  of  the  Line,  would  at  present 
suffice  to  hold  the  Liissian  forces  in  check  during  the  most  critical 
})eriod  of  a  struggle  in  Western  hjurope.  Even  if  the  most 
sacred  obligations  had  drawn  us  to  support  Russia  in  the  wrangle, 
which  was  never  meant  to  be  seriously  pressed  in  St.  Petersburg, 
ordinary  prudence  might  well  have  excused  our  hesitation.  Not 
only  were  there  no  such  obligations,  but  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  self-interest,  as  well  as  the  strongly  expressed  cautions  of 
the  leading  statesmen  in  France,  warned  our  Government  to  be 
reasonable,  but  without  avail. 

As  very  few  |wople  in  England  think  it  worth  while  to  favour 
the  Austrian  dominions  with  their  intelligent  interest,  and  since 
such  hastily  formed  opinions  as  were  shown  to  exist  in  the 
wanton  attacks  of  last  autumn  were  in  most  cases  grotesquely 
untrue,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  short  account  of  some 
of  the  more  recent  developments  of  Austrian  policy,  and  in  ])ar- 
ticular  to  sketch  the  resources  which  might  either  he  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  the  Western  Powers,  or  which  might  be  an 
effective  instrument  in  maintaining  the  peace.  For  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  grouping  of  the  European  Powers,  Austria,  by 
reason  of  her  internal  strength  and  strategic  position,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  role,  formerly  undertaken  by  England,  of  the 
balancing  Power.  She  holds  the  casting  vote.  Without  .\ustrian 
alliance  Germany  can  venture  on  no  important  war.  With 
Austrian  assistance,  the  two  Empires,  standing  ready  in  the 
central  position,  can  ]n'obably  defy  and  defeat  all  comers.  The 
Cabinets  and  War  Departments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  in 
close  consultation.  Every  important  decision  taken  by  the  one 
is  duly  communicated  to  the  other.  Such  is  the  situation  which 
unskilful  diplomacy  has  substituted  for  the  someM'hat  reluctant 
agreement  which  could  be  counted  upon  not  to  exceed  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  true  that  the  personal  efforts 
of  King  Edward  have  done  something  to  efface  the  unpleasant 
memories  of  last  winter,  for  which  he  has  not  gained  much 
loyal  gratitude  from  a  certain  wild  section  of  his  subjects.  These 
would-be  statesmen  denounce  their  sovereign  whenever  he  uses 
his  ]X"rsonal  influence  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  but  loudly^  blame  him  when  he  does  not  stretch  lus 
prerogative  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  m 
Spain  and  Russia.  The  perversity  of  a  pampered  democracy 
is  proverbial,  and  the  unfortunate  men  upon  whom  falls  the  duty 
of  preserving  the  British  Empire  may  well  be  foigiven  if  at  times 
th(‘\^  almost  despair  of  their  country  while  such  people'  influence 
its  policy.  There  is  a  widespread,  if  hazy,  notion  in  England, 
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adopted  witli  the  levity  and  laziness  which  characterises  many 
popular  theories  on  foreign  affairs,  that  the  Austrian  Empire  is 
on  the  brink  of  dissolution.  It  has  been  explained  by  many  of 
the  gifted  statesmen  who  produce  ^Kditical  articles  for  the  daily 
papers  that  the  antagonism  between  German,  Czech,  and 
Magyar,  the  stormy  scenes  in  Provincial  Jliets,  and  the  widely 
advertised  expressions  of  Hungarian  discontent  prove  the  un¬ 
stable  condition  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  that  it  is  only  held 
together  by  personal  loyalty  to  the  present  Kaiser,  Francis 
Joseph.  Wiien  the  aged  Emperor  dies,  the  ill-assorted  union 
iiuist  break  up — Germany  will  claim  a  lion’s  share,  Hungary 
will  assert  her  independence.  The  scramble  which  will  ensue 
may  plunge  Europe  into  war.  This  picture  is  entirely  fanciful. 
There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  hut  has  a  legacy  of  warring 
factions  and  racial  enmities  within.  Britain  has  Ireland  ;  Ger¬ 
many  has  Polish  and  even  German  malcontents:  Pussia  has 
several  unhappy  provinces;  while  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  have 
each  their  especial  troubles  with  their  own  subjects.  Except  for 
the  language  difficulty,  which  is  certainly  more  rampant  in 
Austria  than  in  any  other  country,  there  is  on  the  whole  as 
much  national  concord  for  external  purposes  as  in  any  European 
State:  nor  will  the  succession  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand 
weaken  that  concord,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  event  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Austrian  statesmen.  Niuther  Britain, 
France,  nor  Germany  could  go  to  war  unless  the  decision  met 
with  popular  approval,  unless  the  reason  of  the  war  was 
explained  to  the  |>eo)de,  and  uidess  a  wave  of  something  like 
enthusiasm  supported  the  Government.  The  same  conditions 
do  not  obtain  in  Austria  :  the  call  of  the  Emperor  would  he 
olx'yed  whether  or  not  the  cause  was  popular. 

The  Emperor's  Government,  moreover,  is  not  subjected  to  the 
tardiness  and  intrigues  of  a  Parliamentary  majority,  so  that  effect 
can  immediatel}'  be  given  to  its  resolutions.  The  support  given 
by  the  Hungarians  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  unflinching  valour 
with  which  Austria  fought  the  French  Bevolution  and  Napoleon 
have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  England,  but  the  national  charac¬ 
teristics  still  remain  more  strong  than  elsewhere. 

The  Austrian  Arm^^  which  the  two  halves  of  the  Alonarchy 
possess  in  common,  consists  of  fourteen  army  corps  of  the  liine 
and  thirteen  divisions  of  Eandwehr,  the  difference  between  Eine 
and  Landwehr  being  that  the  Landwehr  have  less  training  than 
the  Ijine,  and  would  he  available  for  lines  of  communication  and 
other  duties  of  second-line  Eine  troops  in  war.  Two  more*  army 
corps  constitut<‘s  the  garrison  of  the  Balkan  provinces.  Even  if 
four  army  corps  were  left  to  watch  the  Bussian  frontier,  the 
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remaining  ten,  together  with  the  cavalry  divisions,  which  are  now- 
considered  equal  to  the  best  in  Euro^,  wnuld  singularly  alter 
the  complexion  of  a  struggle  betweei^  Germany  and  France. 
They  could  reach  the  seat  of  war  through  Bavaria  very  soon  after 
the  Prussian  corps,  and  repeat  with  fatal  effect  the  strategy  of 
1814.  Even  if  Italy  contributed  little  to  help  her  partners  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  she  will  hazard 
her  existence  by  joining  their  enemies.  If  the  struggle  between 
the  Central  and  Western  States  of  Europe  focussed  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  France,  w'hat  counterpoise  to  the  mobile  Austrian  forces 
could  Britain  offer  to  her  ally?  Officially,  she  claims  to  have  the 
numerical  equivalent  of  but  three  army  corps,  with  a  single 
division  of  cavalry.  No  competent  judge  supposes  that  this  con¬ 
tingent  would  suffice  to  restore  the  balance  in  favour  of  France. 
Moreover,  the  German  forces  would  also  outnumber  the  French 
somewhat.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  most  brilliant  leadershij) 
on  the  French  side  could  stave  off  defeat  of  the  most  decisive 
sort  in  case  Austria  marched  against  her  in  alliance  with  Ger¬ 
many.  So  formidable,  in  fact,  would  this  combination  of  the 
armies  of  the  two  great  central  Empires  prove  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  any  French  Government  would  attempt  to 
resist  them  if  it  could  compose  differences  on  any  possible  terms. 
Britain,  then,  is  the  State  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  actual 
alliance  with  France,  is  likely  to  be  left  in  the  cold,  and  the 
future  of  her  European  influence  and  position  at  the  present 
time  to  a  large  extent  depends  on  Austrian  wisdom  and  modera¬ 
tion.  Yet  none  of  these  considerations — not  even  the  military 
feebleness  of  Britain — prevented  our  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
newspapers  under  his  influence  from  the  spiteful  and  ignorant 
campaign  of  last  autumn.  It  may  be  true  that  no  intelligent 
man  in  this  country  takes  his  politics  from  the  daily  Press,  but 
that  is  not  so  w’ell  understood  abroad.  It  was  assumed  in  Vienna 
and  Buda  Pesth  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  approved  and  encouraged 
the  attacks  on  Austria,  which,  in  fact,  he  might  have  restrained, 
and  which  went  far  beyond  the  somewhat  half-hearted  and 
pedantic  protests  of  our  official  diplomacy.  It  is  certainly  remark¬ 
able  how  badly  informed  the  Minister  proved  to  be  on  certain 
imjwrtant  matters  during  the  critical  periods  of  the  dispute,  and 
particularly  at  its  inception.  It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  note 
that  our  amiable  but  incompetent  Ambassador  was  only  removed 
from  Vienna  to  be  installed  at  Berlin,  the  next  most  probable 
storm-centre.  Wo  have  apparently  forgotten  how  important 
early  and  correct  information  may  be  in  the  first  stages  of  n 
dispute  between  great  Pownrs.  The  repeated  warnings  of 
history  are  seldom  taken  to  heart,  but  the  oft-quoted  proceedings 
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at  the  Court  of  Prussia  which  preceded  the  war  of  1870  might 
at  least  be  remembered  hy  us. 

The  fact  that  the  comifaou  army  of  Austria  is  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Emperor,  who  names  the  Ministers  for  War,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Finance,  renders  it  very  unlikely  that  the  seditious 
aud  factious  politicians  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  will  ever 
proceed  from  words  to  deeds.  Eloquent  appeals  to  party  passion 
form  the  stock-in-trade  of  Parliamentary  orators  in  Austria  as 
elsewhere,  but  foreigners  will  do  well  to  pause  before  they  count 
on  internal  discord  weakening  the  might  of  the  country  if  once 
it  were  threatened  by  foreign  hostilities.  The  case  of  England 
aud  Ireland  in  the  struggle  with  the  French  Kevolntion  bears 
some  analogy.  While  Irish  politicians  were  plotting  civil  war 
and  secession,  Irish  soldiers  were  filling  the  ranks  of  the  British 
Army  and  contributing  powerfully  to  its  victories.  But  neither 
Bohemia  nor  Hungary  are  at  all  likely  to  give  as  much  trouble 
to  the  Austrian  Government  in  case  of  war,  as  Ireland  gave 
to  the  British  Government  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Austria,  like  every  Euroj)ean  State,  has  its  domestic  problems, 
its  Socialists  and  social  discontent,  but  for  many  reasons  these 
problems  are  nowhere  acute.  Wealth  is  better  distributed  than 
in  richer  countries  :  extreme  poverty  is  rarely  found ;  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  population  within  the 
borders  of  a  State  which  includes  240,000  sq.  miles  for  46  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  British  Isles  have  to  find  a  living  for  the 
same  population  approximately  with  half  the  area.  Capital  is 
badly  wanted  to  develop  the  immense  reserve  of  untouched 
natural  resources,  and  as  yet  no  considerable  party  in  Austria 
has  tried  to  scare  capital  away.  The  revenue  is  increasing,  the 
National  Debt  is  not  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  springs  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  Government  is  capable  and  economical. 
Some  idea  of  its  efficiency  in  this  respect  may  be  grasped  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  fifty  divisions  of  the  Austrian  Army, 
including  Line,  cavalry,  and  Landwehr,  cost  about  19  millions 
annually.  In  return  for  28  millions  the  British  War  Office  cannot 
undertake  to  place  more  than  seven  divisions  in  the  field  for  an 
emergency.  After  making  wide  allowances  for  the  greater 
expense  of  maintaining  troops  in  our  country,  the  comparative 
figures  still  demonstrate  how  shamefully  our  resources  are 
frittered  away. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  element  of  strength  in  Austrian  nation¬ 
ality  is  the  kindliness  which  is  felt  and  expressed  towards  the 
|)oor.  the  unsuccessful,  and  the  helpless.  In  no  country  is  the 
provision  made  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  life’s  battle  so  ample 
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in  proportion  to  available  resources.  No  one  who  travels  in 
Austria,  even  for  the  shortest  trip,  can  fail  to  he  struck  by  the 
courtesy  and  friendliness  of  the  people,  both  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  towards  strangers  and  towards  one  another.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  “live  and  let  live,”  a  love  of  humanity  which  is  nowhere 
repressed,  an  absence  of  the  stern  and  pitiless  attitude  of  com¬ 
mercial  competition,  which  has  transformed  the  English  people 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  This  atmosidiere  of  cut-throat 
competition,  abetted  by  the  lack  of  charity  in  some  of  our 
religious  persuasions,  and  perhaps  by  the  cheerless  climate  so 
often  prevailing  in  our  thickly  populated  and  foggy  cities,  has 
certainly  weakened  our  national  cohesion.  Austria  sutlers  from  no 
such  complaint.  Eler  social  laws,  finance,  and  educational 
systems  are  no  whit  behind  ours  in  progress  and  common  sense. 
She  is  not  troubled  by  religious  eontroversy.  Her  army  is 
overwhelmingly  more  ]X)werful  and  also  efficient  than  ours.  The 
Imperial  Cabinet  which  directs  national  affairs  is  unfettered  hy 
the  control  of  party  politicians.  Her  jieople  are  passionately  loyal 
to  the  dynasty,  and  her  strategic  |X)sition  in  the  midst  of  rival 
States  will  be  for  many  a  long  year  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Moreover,  the  modern  history  of  Austria  is  one  long  tradition  of 
alliance  with  England.  Britain  came  to  the  aid  of  ^faria  Theresa 
at  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  In  the  long-drawn  struggle  against  the 
French  Bevolution  it  was  Austria  who  first  took  up  arms  to  stop 
the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  revolutionary  Government.  During 
seventeen  years  she  raised  army  after  army  and  returned  again 
and  again  to  the  strife  when  England  had  no  other  ally  on  the 
Continent.  Her  jieople  strijiped  themsedves  of  their  jiossessions 
and  crowded  to  the  standards  to  replace  the  losses  of  countless 
battles.  Her  nobles  melted  their  jilatc,  so  that  to-day  hardly 
any  old  jilate  is  to  be  found  in  Austria.  It  was  the  might  of 
Austria  thrown  into  the  coalition  which  finally  broke  the  jiower 
of  Najioleon,  after  he  had  defeated  Bussia  and  Brussia  combined 
in  181.3;  and  ever  since  that  long  companionship  in  arms,  Britain 
and  Austria  have  maintained  friendly  relations.  They  have  no 
interests  which  clash,  they  have  many  which  are  common.  The 
very  difficulties  of  the  Austrian  Government,  the  jiroblem  of 
ruling  jirovinces  populated  by  different  races,  should  draw  forth 
our  synijiathies,  for  we,  too,  in  Ireland,  India,  and  South  Africa, 
are  confronted  by  similar  difficulties. 

Until  the  dispute  of  last  autumn  had  become  envenomed,  the 
great  and  growing  power  of  Austria  within  the  Triple  Alliance 
had  shown  no  hostile  disposition  to  any  British  interest  or  con¬ 
nection,  hut.  on  the  contrary,  had  exercised  a  moderating  in¬ 
fluence,  which  she  may  not  find  so  easy  to  maintain  under  the 
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new  conditions  resulting  from  the  joint  action  with  (lerinany  in 
the  crisis  of  March,  1909.  How,  then,  should  our  diplon'.acy  set 
to  work  to  regain  the  lost  ground?  The  answer  must  be  to 
refrain  altogether  from  meddling  with  what  does  not  concern 
ns,  to  refrain  from  taking  an  aggressive  lead  when  the  affairs 
of  the  great  Powers  are  involved  and  when  British  interc'sts  do 
not  predominate,  and  lastly  to  refrain  altogether  from  diplomatic 
hostility  when  we  have  neither  the  intention  nor  the  means  of 
enforcing  our  contention.  If  this  negative  line  of  conduct  is 
followed,  and  if  it  becomes  quitt'  clear  to  iMirope  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  offensive  and  ridiculous  role  of  scolding  nations 
which  we  have  no  power  to  coerce,  the  attitude  of  othi'r  countries 
will  rapidly  become  more  friendly  to  us,  and  those  States  which 
have  int(“rests  in  common  with  ours  will  gradually  seek  our 
friendly  co-operation,  and  even  court  our  allianct'.  In  order  to 
give  full  effect  to  a  national  policy,  the  means  of  enforcing  it  must 
not  be  neglected,  and  diplomacy  must  work  in  close  confidence 
with  tlu'  chiefs  of  the  armed  forces.  Sir  Edward  drey  has  had 
to  explain  this  axiom  of  jiolicy  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
ignorant  detnitations  and  mendaws  of  Parliament.  No  Foreign 
('fffice  can  outstrip  in  its  demands  the*  means  which  can  bt*  counted 
on  for  making  them  good.  Diplomatic  bankrniffcy  is  the  least 
disaster  which  otherwise  ensues,  and  the  worst  which  may  befall 
is  that  the  bluffing  Cabinet  maj^  be  taken  at  its  word  and  in¬ 
volved  in  disastrous  war.  If  we  asjure  to  a  stronger  international 
IK)sition,  we  must  organist'  stronger  material  forces  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  our  case  a  great  augmentation  of  military  ]x)wer 
can  be  obtained  without  imposing  a  farthing  of  additional 
taxation  either  by  tariff  or  income-tax,  but  by  a  less  wasti'ful 
expenditure  of  the  funds  already  available. 


Cecil  Hvttixe. 


FROM  IBSEN’S  WORKSHOP  :  THE  GENESIS  OF  HIS 

DRAMAS. 


Wh.\tever  he  may  have  been  in  youth,  Henrik  Ibsen,  in  niatuntv 
and  age,  was  the  most  reticent  of  artists.  It  is  said,  I  believe 
with  truth,  that  even  his  wife  and  son  knew  nothing  of  what 
he  was  meditating  and  hatching  out,  until  each  new  play  was 
polished  to  the  last  syllable.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  his  appar¬ 
ently  disproportionate  anger  when  he  found  that  some  loose  scrap 
of  paper  had  revealed  some  trivial  fact  concerning  an  unfinished 
play — the  fact,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  hero  of  An  Enemy 
of  the  People  was  to  be  a  doctor.  In  his  correspondence  he  never 
indicates  or  discusses  the  themes  which  are  occupying  him, 
('xci'pt  when  he  is  asking  for  historical  material  to  be  used  in 
Fjmperor  and  Galilean.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  went,  he 
never  said  more  of  his  work  than  that  “he  w’as  preparing  some 
devilment  for  next  year.”  I  remember,  too,  that  when  he  was 
engaged  on  Wheyi  We  Dead  Aicaken,  he  told  me  that  he  thought 
of  describing  it  as  “  An  Epilogue.” 

It  seems  like  an  irony  of  fate  that  this  ultra-secretive  crafts¬ 
man,  so  jealous  of  the  privacy  of  his  workroom,  should  have  all 
his  pigeon-holes  ransacked  after  death,  and  even  the  contents 
of  his  waste-paper  basket,  one  might  say,  givmi  to  the  world. 
Some  people,  it  is  probable,  will  raise  the  cry  of  profanation; 
but  I  shall  not  join  them.  If  Ibsen  had  been  very  violently 
averse  from  any  posthumous  study  of  his  methods,  he  had  safety 
in  his  own  hands — he  could  always  have  destroyed  his  papers. 
He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  treasured  them  with  con¬ 
siderable  care.  This  collection  contains  preparatory  matter  for 
all  of  his  works  from  Brand  onwards,  with  the  solitary  exception 
(oddly  enoughl  of  An  Enemy  of  the  People.  The  drafts  and 
experiments  for  his  romantic  plays  (Lady  Inger,  The  Vikings, 
and  The  Pretenders)  were  scattered  in  a  sale  of  his  effects  after 
he  left  Christiania  in  1864,  and  have  not  been  recovered.  He 
was  very  angry  when  he  heard  of  their  dispersal ;  but  he  was 
probably  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  loss  to  posterity  as  of  the 
fact  that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  might  he  prying  into  his  secrets 
w'hile  he  lived. ^  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  not  only  made  a  practice 
of  saving  up  the  chips  from  his  workshop,  hut  seems  to  have  left 
his  executors  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  tlnun  as  they  pleased. 

(1)  Was  he,  perhaps,  recalling  this  experience  when  he  made  Lovborg  speak 
so  bitterly  of  the  possible  profanation  of  his  lost  manuscript? 
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They  would  have  done  us  a  great  wrong  had  they  decided  to 
suppress  docunuuits  of  such  unique  interest.  It  may  be  thought, 
|)crhaps,  that  the  editors — those  indefatigable  Ibsen  scholars, 
Halvdan  Koht  and  Julius  Elias — have  been  over-scrupulous  in 
preserving  even  the  most  trivial  jottings  and  memoranda ;  but  I 
hold  that  they  were  wise  in  attempting  no  selection.  What  seems 
trivial  to  one  mind  may  be  full  of  significance  to  another.  Wt* 
can  always  ignore  what  is  valueless ;  but  we  cannot  restore  what 
may  have  been  too  hastily  suppressed. 

The  first  of  these  three  solid  volumes  is  mainly  devoted  to 
Ibsen’s  useful  writings,  though  it  also  contains  speeches  and  other 
odds  and  ends  dating  from  his  maturer  years. ^  About  half  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  early  poems,  some  of  them  of  consider¬ 
able  interest.  The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  pages  is  given 
up  to  hitherto  unpublished  plays  and  dramatic  fragments  dating 
from  the  ’fifties  and  early  ’sixties.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  romantic  comedy  St.  John’s  Night,  which  we  have  hitherto 
known  only  by  description.  It  is  a  vivacious  and  really  imagina¬ 
tive  piece  of  work,  containing  foretastes  both  of  Lore’s  Comedy 
and  of  Peer  Gynt.  Its  culminating  scene  is  a  midnight  revel  of 
fairy-folk,  which  is  witnessed  by  two  pairs  of  mortal  lovers.  The 
pair  who  are  really  in  touch  with  nature  and  with  things  ele¬ 
mental,  see  it  as  it  is,  while  the  conventional  and  affected 
romanticists  take  it  for  a  dance  of  peasants  around  a  bonfire.  We 
have  here  the  germ  of  several  passages  in  the  poet’s  maturer 
work.  Another  item  of  interest  is  a  fragment  entitled  Sranhild, 
being  the  first  sketch,  in  prose,  of  what  afterwards  became 
Love’s  Comedy.  Ibsen  said  that  he  abandoned  this  form  because 
he  had  not  yet  the  art  of  writing  modern  prose  dialogue.  I 
should  rather  be  disposed  to  say  that  he  had  not  a  theme  adapted 
for  treatment  in  prose.  There  is  practically  no  action  in  the 
jilay — none  of  that  complex  interweaving  of  the  past  with  the 
present,  and  of  event  with  character,  which  afterwards  formed 
the  substance  of  his  art.  We  have  only  a  group  of  people  ex¬ 
pressing  certain  ideas  on  life  and  love — ideas  whieh  naturally 
tend  to  shape  themselves  in  lyric  or  satiric  verse.  The  form, 
in  short,  was  dictated  by  the  lack  of  substance.  The  theme  was 
a  very  thin  one,  which  needed  the  starch  of  metre. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  long  fragment  of  a  narrative 
form  of  Brand  which  was  published  some  years  ago.  Then  come 
what  may  be  called  chips  and  shavings  from  the  dramatic  form 
of  Brand  and  from  Peer  Gynt,  which  are  not  of  very  great 
interest.  Nor  need  we  dwell  on  the  long  scenarios  and  drafts 

(1)  Even  his  entries  in  the  complaint-book  of  the  Scandinavian  Club  in  Rome 
are  piously  included. 
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which  preceded  the  final  form  of  Emperor  ond  (Uililenti.  The 
real  interest  of  the  voliime--one  might  even  say  of  the  vohnnes 
as  a  whole — lies  in  the  sketches  for  the  series  of  modern  plavs, 
beginning  with  PUlars  of  Society  and  ending  with  When  ITc 
Dead  Awaken. 

Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  do  we  obtain  so  dear  a 
view  of  the  processes  of  a  great  dramatist's  mind.  Thi're  is  sonu'- 
thing  of  the  same  interest,  no  doubt,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
early  quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Hamlet  with  the  com¬ 
pleted  plays ;  but  in  these  cases  we  cannot  decide  w  ith  anv 
certainty  how  far  the  incompleteness  of  the  earlier  versions 
represents  an  actual  phase  in  the  growth  of  the  play,  and  how- 
far  it  is  due  to  the  bad  stenography  of  the  playhouse  pirates. 
In  Ibsen’s  manuscripts  we  can  actually  follow  tin'  growtli  of  an 
idea  in  his  mind  ;  distinguish  what  is  original  and  fundamental 
in  his  conception  from  accretions  and  afterthoughts ;  see  him 
straying  into  blind  alleys  and  trying  back  again  ;  and  ('stimate 
.the  faultless  certainty  of  taste  with  which  he  strcngtheiual  weak 
points  in  his  fabric,  and  rejected  the  commonplace  in  favour  of 
the  rare  and  the  unforgettable.  Not  once,  I  think,  is  a  scene 
or  a  trait  suppressed  which  ought  to  have  heen  preserved ;  not 
once  is  a  speech  alt(Ted  for  the  worse.  The  amount  of  jweliminary 
matter  varies  considerably  from  play  to  play.  Of  the  “fore¬ 
works,”  as  he  used  to  call  them,  for  Gho!ft.<i  and  for  The  Master 
huilder  we  find  only  insignificant  s.cra|)s.  But  in  the  case  of 
several  {)lays  we  have  such  full  and  consistent  drafts  that  they 
are  almost  in  a  condition  to  be  acted.  They  are  like  com])leted 
plays  by  a  distinctly  inferior  dramatist. 

T  ]U’opose  to  glance  briefly  at  the  early  “states”  of  some  of 
the  poet’s  best-known  works.  In  doing  so  w-e  shall  find,  T  think, 
that  the  main  ]irocesses  to  which  he  subjected  his  raw-  or  half- 
finished  material  were  always  three  :  simplification  of  mechanism, 
rc'jection  of  accessory  figures,  and  elabm-ation  of  character.  The 
last  process  imjdies,  of  course,  elaboration  of  dialogue:  hut 
though  he  often  polishes  phrases,  he  never  works  in  dialogue,  so 
to  speak,  for  its  own  sake.  The  additions  to  his  dialogue  almost 
alw'a}'s  reveal  some  new'  facet  of  character  or  complication  of 
motive. 


“Pillars  of  Society.” 

Of  this  play  we  have  three  bri(‘f  and  fragmentary  scenarios, 
two  almost  complete  drafts  of  the  first  act,  an  almost  entirely 
rc'jected  draft  of  tlu*  beginning  of  the  second  act,  and  large  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  draft  of  the  fourth  act. 
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Here  at  once  we  discover— what  the  “fore-works  ’’  of  later  plays 
fully  coiitirm — that  Ibsen  was  far  from  being  one  of  the  play¬ 
wrights  who  havt'  their  plays  clearly  and  d(‘finit<‘ly  mapped  out 
before  they  put  [hmi  to  paper.  Even  in  the  second  draft  of  his 
first  act,  he  is  still  fumbling  around  after  his  characters  and  their 
relations.  The  germ  of  the  play,  T  imagine,  lay  in  its  title  ;  at 
any  rati',  the  [dirase  occurs  and  is  emphasised  early  in  the  first 
draft.  The  chief  “pillar  of  society”  was  from  the  first  conceived 
as  one  of  the  energetic  manufacturer-merchants,  with  a  score  of 
irons  in  the  tire,  who  are  leading  figures  in  all  the  minor  Nor¬ 
wegian  towns ;  and  it  was  of  course  evident  from  the  first  that 
this  pillar  of  .society  must  be  in  some  way  flawed  or  hollow.  But 
the  precise  nature  of  the  flaw  seems  to  have  been  undetermined 
even  when  the  first  draft  of  the  first  act  was  finished.  At  any 
rate.  Bernick  at  that  point  shows  none  of  the  uneasiness  which 
in  the  completed  play  the  return  of  Johan  and  Lona  naturally 
causes  him  ;  nor  is  there  any  preparation  in  the  laying-out  of 
the  second  act  for  the  great  scene  between  him  and  Johan  in 
which  the  true  state  of  matters  is  revealed.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  list  of  characters  includes  “Madam  l>orf,”  Dina’s  mother, 
the  woman  with  whom  Bernick  had  had  the  intrigue  which  he 
contrived  to  fasten  on  Johan  Tonnesen.  In  the  com])leted  play 
she  has  been  dead  for  years;  but  in  the  first  draft  she  is  alive, 
and  Dina  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  her  surreptitious  visits.  We 
may  assume,  I  thiidc,  that  Ibsen  contemplated  some  intervention 
on  her  part  to  clear  Johan’s  character  and  bring  the  guilt  home 
to  Bernick.  While  she  is  alive,  at  any  rate,  he  can  scarcely  have 
had  the  idea  of  making  Bernick  try  to  suppress  the  scandal 
l)y  si'uding  Johan  and  his  documents  to  sea  in  a  coffin-ship. 
This  could  not  occur  to  him  while  the  best  possible  w  itness  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs  was  living  at  his  very  doors.  So  that  evi¬ 
dently  the  matter  of  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  the  complication 
of  the  seaworthy  Palm  Tree  and  unsea  worthy  Indian  Girl,  and 
the  flight  of  Bernick’s  son  Olaf  on  board  the  lattf-r,  was  still 
far  from  the  poet’s  conception. 

A  prominent  character  in  both  drafts  of  the  first  act  is  Bernick’s 
blind  mother,  who  has  quite  disappeared  from  the  finished  play. 
^Irs.  Bernick,  and  Johan  and  Hilmar  Tonnesen,  are  all  three 
children  of  a  blustering  old  curmudgeon.  Mads  Tonnesen,  nick¬ 
named  “the  badgi'r.”  He  was  destined  to  drop  out  entirely,  his 
nickname,  and  some  traits  of  his  character,  being  transferred  to 
Morten  Kiil  in  An  Enemy  of  the  People.  In  the  first  draft 
Bernick  is  still  arguing  for  the  proposed  railway,  against  the 
np|X)sition  of  his  business  associates  ;  in  the  completed  play  the 
nhoh'  argument  is  conducted  behind  the  scenes,  and  Bernick 
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lias  triuMiphed  before  he  makes  his  first  appearance.  This  is  a 
j,a)()d  instance  of  condensation.  Another  instance  may  he  found 
in  tlie  trc  atnuMit  of  Johan  Tonnesen  and  Jjona  Hossel.  Tn  the 
first  draft  they  are  not  half-brother  and  sister,  hut  oidy,  it  would 
seem,  distant  cousins;  they  have  not  been  tof?ether  in  America- 
and  it  is  by  pure  chance  that  they  arrive  on  the  same  day.  Wo 
lirst  hear  of  Johan  in  the  following  passage.  Knap,  Bernick’s 
(‘lerk,  rusht's  and  tells  of  the  arrival  of  a  ship  in  need  of  rejiairs: 

Beunick.  Bravo!  .  .  .  What  ship  is  it? 

Kn'ap.  Tiie  barque  ludiau  Girl,  from  Now  York,  with  dye-stuffs  from  Brazil 
to  Petersburg. 

Berxick.  And  the  captain? 

Kxap.  The  captain  was  swept  overboard,  and  the  mate  is  lying  ill, 
delirious.  But  a  sailor  that  was  on  board  as  passenger  took  the  command, 
and  has  brought  the  ship  in.  .  .  . 

Berxick.  Y’ou  have  spoken  to  him,  then? 

Kxap.  Yes.  .  .  .  Here  is  his  card. 

Bep.xick  (reads).  “  John  Rawlinson,  Esqre.,  New  Orleans.” 

In  the  second  draft  the  name  “Bawlinson”  is  changed  to 
“Tennyson,”  which  is  snjiposed  to  be  an  Anglicised  form  of 
“Tonnesen.”  Presently  Captain  Rawlinson  and  the  crew  of  the 
liuHan  Girl  are  seen  coming  up  the  street,  and  remarks  are  made 
on  their  ruffianly  appearance  : 

Mrs.  Salvesex.  The  captain  is  almost  the  w'orst  of  them ;  he  looks  just 
like  a  robber. 

Rector  Rorluxd.  Yes,  he’s  the  sort  of  man  that  would  stick  at  nothing. 

Berxick.  They  are  foreigners.  Rector.  One  mustn’t  expect  too  much  of 
them. 

J’hen  he  goes  out  on  the  verandah  and  drops  into  English  : 

Berxick  (boiving  and  calling  out).  Good-morning,  Master  Rawlinson! 
This  way,  if  you  please,  sir!  I  am  Master  Bernick!  ” 

Captaix  Rawlixsox  (waves  his  handherchief  and  calls).  Very  well,  Karsten; 
but  first,  tliree  hurrah  for  the  old  grsevling  (badger). 

.Vnd  the  sailors  pass  on  to  make  a  demonstration  before  the  house 
of  old  Tonnesen,  Rawlinson-Tonnesen’s  father.  Meanwhile  Jjoua 
Hessel  has  arrived  quite  independently  by  the  Hamburg  steamer  : 
in  one  version  it  is  this  steamer  that  has  tow-ed  the  Indian  Girl 
into  port.  We  see,  then,  that  Ibsen  wrote  two  complete  drafts 
of  the  first  act  before  he  realised  how  unnecessary  was  this  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  long  arm  of  coincidence,  and  made  Johan  and 
Jjona  arrive  together  and  act  in  concert  throughout. 

In  the  earliest  draft  there  occurs  near  the  end  of  Act  I.  a 
farcical  scene  which  would  have  been  very  shocking  to  those 
critics  who  are  pained  by  Ibsen’s  “suburbanism.”  The  reading- 
party  of  ladies  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  wffien 
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The  Custom-House  Officer’s  Servant  {enters  by  the  garden  gate).  The 
master  told  me  to  say  that  the  mistress  must  come  home  at  ouce ;  the  cook 
has  spoilt  the  fish-soup. 

Mbs.  Rummel.  Oh,  these  servants,  these  servants!  One  can't  trust  them 
for  a  moment !  Good-bye,  good-bye ;  we  shall  meet  to-morrow.  {Exit 
hastily.) 

Mbs.  Salvesen.  Yes,  that’s  what  comes  of  trusting  your  house  to 
servants. 

The  Apothecary’s  Two  Little  Girls  {at  the  garden  gate).  Mama,  mama, 
you  must  come  and  look  after  Nicolai;  he’s  fallen  into  the  washing-tub.  .  .  . 

Mbs.  Salvesen.  Oh,  these  children,  these  children !  Good-bye !  I  must 
run  as  fast  as  I  can.  {Rushes  out.) 

Mbs.  Holt.  Yes,  that’s  what  happens  when  you  have  everything  standing 
open.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  everything  under  lock  and  key ;  and  the  keys 
I  keep  here  {indicating  her  pocket). 

The  Postman  {comes  tearing  down  the  street).  Oh,  Lord,  ma’am,  you 
must  make  haste  home !  The  steamer  will  get  away  without  the  mail. 

Mbs.  Holt.  The  steamer? 

The  Postman.  Yes;  the  second  bell  has  rung,  and  the  postmaster  can’t 
get  on  board  with  the  mail  until  you  come  home. 

Mbs.  Holt.  What  nonsense!  Can’t  he  get  the  mail  off  without  me? 

The  Postman.  No,  for  you’ve  locked  up  his  trousers  in  the  wardrobe. 

Mbs.  Holt.  Oh,  goodness  gracious!  These  men,  these  men!  They  can 
never  do  a  thing  for  themselves !  {Rushes  out  with  the  Postman.) 

One  cannot  actually  bewail  the  loss  of  this  scene.  I  may  add 
that  the  colfee-parliament  of  ladies,  which  disappears  after  the 
first  act  of  the  completed  play,  was  apparently  at  first  intended 
to  ran  through  the  whole  action. 

“A  Doll’s  House.” 

Of  A  Doll's  House  we  possess  a  first  brief  memorandum,  a 
fairly  detailed  scenario,  a  complete  draft,  in  quite  actable  form, 
and  a  few  detached  fragments  of  dialogue.  These  documents 
put  out  of  court  a  theory  of  my  own  that  Ibsen  originally  intended 
to  give  the  play  a  “happy  ending,”  and  that  the  relation  between 
Krogstad  and  Mrs.  Linden  was  devised  for  that  purpose. 

Here  is  the  first  memorandum  :  — 

Notes  for  the  ^  Tragedy  of  To-day. 

Rome,  19/10/78. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  spiritual  laws,  two  kinds  of  conscience,  one  in 
men  and  a  quite  different  one  in  women.  They  do  not  understand  each 
other;  but  the  woman  is  judged  in  practical  life  according  to  the  man’s 
law,  as  if  she  were  not  a  woman  but  a  man. 

The  wife  in  the  play  finds  herself  at  last  entirely  at  sea  as  to  what  is 
right  and  what  wrong ;  natural  feeling  on  the  one  side  and  belief  in 
authority  on  the  other  leave  her  in  utter  bewilderment. 

(1)  The  definite  article  does  not,  I  think,  imply  that  Ibsen  ever  intended  this 
to  be  the  title  of  the  play,  but  merely  that  the  notes  refer  to  “the”  tragedy 
of  contemporary  life  which  he  has  had  for  some  time  in  his  mind. 
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A  woman  cannot  be  herself  in  the  society  of  to-day,  whicli  is  exclusively 
a  masculine  society,  with  laws  written  by  men,  and  with  accusers  and  judges 
who  judge  feminine  conduct  from  the  masculine  standpoint. 

She  has  committed  forgery,  and  it  is  her  pride;  for  she  did  it  for  love 
of  her  husband,  and  to  save  his  life.  But  this  husband,  full  of  evervdav 
rectitude,  stands  on  the  basis  of  the  law  and  regards  the  matter  with  \ 
masculine  eye. 

Soul-struggles.  Oppressed  and  bewildered  by  belief  in  authority,  she 
loses  her  faith  in  her  own  moral  right  and  ability  to  bring  up  her  children. 
Bitterness.  A  mother  in  the  society  of  to-day,  like  certain  insects,  (ought  to) 
go  away  and  die  when  she  has  done  her  duty  towards  the  continuance  of 
the  species.  Love  of  life,  of  home,  of  husband  and  children  and  kin.  Now 
and  then  a  woman-like  shaking  off  of  cares.  Then  a  sudden  return  of 
apprehension  and  dread.  She  must  bear  it  all  alone.  The  catastroptu' 
approaches,  inexorably,  inevitably.  Despair,  struggle,  and  disaster. 

In  reading  Ibsen’s  statement  of  the  conflict  he  meant  to  por¬ 
tray  between  the  male  and  the  female  conscience,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  somewhat  shirked  the  issue  in  making  Nora’s 
crime  a  formal  rather  than  a  real  one.  She  had  no  intention  of 
defrauding  Krogstad  ;  and  though  it  is  an  interesting  jx)int  of 
casuistry  to  determine  whether,  under  the  stated  circumstances, 
she  had  a  moral  right  to  sign  her  father’s  name,  opinion  on  the 
point  would  scarcely  be  divided  along  the  line  of  sex.  One  feels 
that,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  “two  kinds  of  conscience,”  Ibsen 
ought  to  have  made  his  play  turn  upon  some  point  of  conduct 
(if  such  there  be)  which  would  sharply  divide  masculine  from 
feminine  sympathies.  The  fact  that  such  a  point  would  be 
extremely  hard  to  find  seems  to  cast  doubt  on  the  ultimate 
validity  of  the  thesis.  If,  for  instance,  Nora  had  deliberately 
stolen  the  money  from  Krogstad,  with  no  intention  of  repaying 
it,  that  would  certainly  have  revealed  a  great  gulf  between  her 
morality  and  Helmer’s ;  but  would  any  considerable  number  of 
her  sex  have  sym])athised  with  her?  I  am  not  denying  a  marked 
difference  between  the  average  man  and  the  average  woman  in 
the  development  of  such  characteristics  as  the  sense  of  justice ; 
but  I  doubt  whether,  when  women  have  their  full  share  in  legis¬ 
lation,  the  laws  relating  to  forgery  will  be  seriously  altered. 

A  parallel-text  edition  of  the  provisional  and  the  final  forms  of 
A  Doll's  House  would  be  intensely  interesting.  For  the  present 
I  can  note  only  a  few  of  the  most  salient  differences  between  the 
two  versions. 

Helmer  is  at  first  called  “Stenborg”;  it  is  not  till  the  scene 
with  Krogstad  in  the  second  act  that  the  name  Helmer  makes 
its  first  appearance.  Ibsen  was  constantly  changing  his  char¬ 
acters’  names  in  the  course  of  composition — trying  them  on,  as 
it  were,  until  he  found  one  that  w’as  a  perfect  fit. 

The  first  scene,  down  to  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Linden,  though 
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it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  mere  development  of  the 
plot,  runs  to  only  twenty-three  speeches,  as  compared  with  eighty- 
one  in  the  completed  text.  The  business  of  the  macaroons  is 
not  even  indicated  ;  there  is  none  of  the  charming  talk  about  tlu' 
Christmas-tree  and  the  children’s  presents;  no  request  on  Nora’s 
part  that  her  present  may  take  the  form  of  money,  no  indication 
on  Helmer’s  part  that  he  regards  her  supposed  extravagance  as  an 
inheritance  from  her  father.  Helmer  knows  that  she  toils  at 
copying  far  into  the  night  in  order  to  earn  a  few  crowns,  though 
of  course  he  has  no  suspicion  as  to  how  she  employs  the  money. 
Ibsen  evidently  felt  it  inconsistent  with  his  character  that  he 
should  permit  this,  so  in  the  completed  version  we  learn  that 
Nora,  in  order  to  do  her  copying,  locked  herself  in  under  the 
pretext  of  making  decorations  for  the  Christmas-tree,  and,  when 
no  result  appeared ,  declared  that  the  cat  had  destroyed  her  handi¬ 
work.  The  first  version,  in  short,  is  like  a  stained  glass  window 
seen  from  without,  the  second  like  the  same  window  seen  from 
within. 

The  long  scene  between  Nora  and  Mrs.  Linden  is  more  fully 
worked  out,  though  many  small  touches  of  character  are  lacking, 
such  as  Nora’s  remark  that  some  day  “when  Torvald  is  not  so 
much  in  love  with  me  as  he  is  now,’’  she  may  tell  him  the  great 
secret  of  how  she  saved  his  life.  It  is  notable  throughout  that 
neither  Helmer’s  lestheticism  nor  the  sensual  element  in  his 
relation  to  Nora  is  nearly  so  much  emphasised  as  in  the  completed 
play :  while  Nora’s  tendency  to  small  fibbing — that  vice  of  the 
unfree — is  almost  entirely  an  afterthought.  In  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  Krogstad,  and  the  indication  of  his  old  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Linden,  many  small  adjustments  have  been  made,  all 
strikingly  for  the  better.  The  first  scene  with  Dr.  Rank — origin¬ 
ally  called  Dr.  Hank — has  been  almost  entirely  re-written.  There 
is  in  the  draft  no  indication  of  the  doctor’s  ill-health  or  of  his 
pessimism  ;  it  seems  as  though  he  had  at  first  been  designed  as 
a  mere  confidant  or  raisonneur .  This  is  how'  he  talks  :  — 

H.4NK.  Hallo!  what’s  this?  A  new  carpet?  I  congratulate  you!  Now- 
take,  for  example,  a  handsome  carpet  like  this  :  is  it  a  luxury?  I  say  it 
isn’t.  Such  a  carpet  is  a  paying  investment;  with  it  underfoot,  one  has 
higher,  subtler  thoughts,  and  finer  feelings,  than  when  one  moves  over  cold, 
creaking  planks  in  a  comfortless  room.  Especially  where  there  are  children 
in  the  house.  The  race  ennobles  itself  in  a  beautiful  environment. 

Nora.  Oh,  how  often  I  have  felt  the  same,  but  could  never  express  it. 

Hank.  No,  I  daresay  not.  It  is  an  observation  in  spiritual  statistics — a 
science  as  yet  very  little  cultivated. 

As  to  Krogstad,  the  doctor  remarks  : 

If  Krogstad’s  home  had  been,  so  to  speak,  on  the  sunny  side  of  life, 
with  all  the  spiritual  windows  opening  towards  the  light  ...  I  daresay  he 
might  have  been  a  decent  enough  fellow,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
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Mrs.  Linden.  You  mean  that  he  is  not  ...  ‘I 

Hank.  He  cannot  be.  His  marriage  was  not  of  the  kind  to  make  it 
possible.  An  unhappy  marriage,  Mrs.  Linden,  is  like  sinall-pox  :  it  scars 
the  soul. 

Nora.  And  what  does  a  happy  marriage  do? 

Hank.  It  is  like  a  “  cure  ”  at  the  baths  :  it  expels  all  peccant  humours 
and  makes  all  that  is  good  and  fine  in  a  man  grow  and  flourish. 

It  is  notable  that  we  find  in  this  scene  nothing  of  Nora’s  glee  on 
learning  that  Krogstad  is  now  dependent  on  her  husband  :  that 
fine  touch  of  dramatic  irony  was  an  afterthought.  After  Helnier’s 
entrance,  the  talk  is  very  different  in  the  original  version.  He 
remarks  upon  the  painful  interview  he  has  just  had  with  Krog¬ 
stad,  whom  he  is  forced  to  dismiss  from  the  bank;  Nora,  in  a 
mild  way,  pleads  for  him  ;  and  the  doctor,  in  the  name  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,^  denounces  humanitarian  sentimentality, 
and  then  goes  off  to  do  his  best  to  save  a  patient  who,  he  con¬ 
fesses,  would  be  much  better  dead.  This  discussion  of  the 
Krogstad  question  before  Nora  has  learnt  how  vital  it  is  to  her, 
manifestly  discounts  the  effect  of  the  scenes  which  are  to  follow  : 
and  Ibsen,  on  revision,  did  away  wdth  it  entirely. 

Nora’s  romp  with  the  children,  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Krogstad,  stands  very  much  as  in  the  final  version  ;  and  in  the 
scene  with  Krogstad  there  is  no  very  essential  change.  One  detail 
is  worth  noting,  as  an  instance  of  the  art  of  working  up  an 
effect.  In  the  first  version,  when  Krogstad  says,  “Mrs.  Htenborg, 
you  must  see  to  it  that  I  keep  my  place  in  the  bank,”  Nora 
replies  :  “I?  How  can  you  think  that  I  have  any  such  influence 
with  my  husband?  ” — a  natural  but  not  specially  effective  remark. 
But  in  the  final  version  she  has  begun  the  scene  by  boasting  to 
Krogstad  of  her  influence,  and  telling  him  that  people  in  a 
subordinate  [xisition  ought  to  be  careful  how  they  offend  such 
influential  persons  as  herself ;  so  that  her  subsequent  denial  that 
she  has  any  influence  becomes  a  notable  dramatic  effect. 

The  final  scene  of  the  act,  between  Nora  and  Helmer,  is  not 
materially  altered  in  the  final  version  ;  but  the  first  version  con¬ 
tains  no  hint  of  the  business  of  decorating  the  Christmas-tree  or 
of  Nora’s  wheedling  Helmer  by  pretending  to  need  his  aid  in 
devising  her  costume  for  the  fancy-dress  ball.  Indeed,  this  ball 
has  not  yet  entered  Ibsen’s  mind.  He  thinks  of  it  first  as  a 
children’s  party  in  the  flat  overhead,  to  which  the  Helmer  family 
are  invited. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  the  second  act  there  are  one  or  two 
traits  that  might  perhaps  have  been  preserved,  such  as  Nora’s 
prayer:  “Oh,  God!  oh,  God!  do  something  to  Torvald’s  mind 

(1)  It  is  noteworthy  that  Darwin’s  two  great  books  were  translated  into 
Danish  very  shortly  before  Ibsen  began  to  work  at  A  Doll's  House. 
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to  prevent  him  from  enraging  that  terrible  man  !  Oh ,  God  !  oh , 
God !  I  have  three  little  children  !  Do  it  for  my  children’s  sake.” 
Very  natural  and  touching,  too,  is  her  exclamation,  “Oh,  how 
glorious  it  would  be  if  I  could  only  wake  up,  and  come  to  my 
senses,  and  cry,  ‘  It  was  a  dream  !  It  was  a  dream  !  ’  ”  A  week, 
by  the  way,  has  passed,  instead  of  a  single  night,  as  in  the 
finished  play  ;  and  Nora  has  been  wearing  herself  out  by  going 
to  parties  every  evening.  Helmer  enters  immediately  on  the 
nurse’s  exit ;  there  is  no  scene  with  Mrs.  Linden  in  which  she 
remonstrates  with  Nora  for  having  (as  she  thinks)  borrowed 
money  from  Dr.  Dank,  and  so  suggests  to  her  the  idea  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  him  for  aid.  In  the  scene  with  Helmer,  we  miss,  among 
many  other  characteristic  traits,  his  confession  that  the  ultimate 
reason  why  he  cannot  keep  Krogstad  in  the  bank  is  that  Krogstad, 
an  old  schoolfellow,  is  so  tactless  as  to  tutoijer  him.  There  is  a 
curious  little  touch  in  the  ])assage  where  Helmer  draws  a  contrast 
between  his  own  strict  rectitude  and  the  doubtful  character  of 
Nora’s  father.  “I  can  give  you  a  proof  of  it,”  he  says.  “I  never 
cared  to  mention  it  before — but  the  twelve  hundred  dollars  he 
gave  you  when  you  were  set  on  going  to  Italy  he  never  entered  in 
his  books  ;  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  discover  where  he  got 
them  from.”  When  Dr.  Dank  enters,  he  speaks  to  Helmer  and 
Nora  together  of  his  failing  health  :  it  is  an  enormous  improve¬ 
ment  which  transfers  this  passage,  in  a  carefully  polished  form, 
to  his  scene  with  Nora  alone.  That  scene,  in  the  draft,  is  almost 
insignificant.  It  consists  mainly  of  somewdiat  melodramatic 
forecasts  of  disaster  on  Nora’s  part,  and  the  doctor’s  alarm  as  to 
her  health.  Of  the  famous  silk-stocking  scene — that  invaluable 
sidelight  on  Nora’s  relations  with  Helmer — there  is  not  a  trace. 
There  is  no  hint  of  Nora’s  appeal  to  Dank  for  help,  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  his  declaration  of  love  for  her.  All  these  elements 
we  find  in  a  second  draft  of  the  scene  which  has  been  preserved. 
In  this  second  draft.  Dank  says,  “Helmer  himself  might  quite 
well  know  every  thought  I  have  ever  had  of  you  ;  he  shall  know 
them  when  I  am  gone.”  It  might  have  been  better,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  if  Ibsen  had  retained  this  speech  :  it  might 
have  prevented  much  critical  misunderstanding  of  a  perfectly 
harmless  and  really  beautiful  episode. 

Between  the  scene  with  Dank  and  the  scene  with  Krogstad 
there  intervenes,  in  the  draft,  a  discussion  between  Nora  and 
Mrs.  Linden,  containing  this  curious  passage  :  — 

Nora.  When  an  unhappy  wife  is  separated  from  her  husband  she  is  not 
allowed  to  keep  her  children?  Is  that  really  so? 

Mrs.  Linden.  Yes,  I  think  so.  That’s  to  say,  if  she  is  guilty. 
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Nora.  Oh,  guilty,  guilty;  what  does  it  mean  to  be  guilty?  Has  a  wife 
no  right  to  love  her  husband? 

Mrs.  Linden.  Yes,  precisely,  her  husband — and  him  only. 

Nora.  Why,  of  course;  who  was  thinking  of  anything  else?  But  that 
law  is  unjust,  Kristina.  You  can  see  clearly  that  it  is  the  men  that  have 
made  it. 

Mrs.  Linden.  Aha — so  you  have  begun  to  take  up  the  woman  question? 

Nora.  No,  I  don’t  care  a  bit  about  it. 

The  scene  with  Kropstad  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
final  form,  though  sharpened,  so  to  speak,  at  many  points.  The 
question  of  suicide  was  originally  discussed  in  a  somewhat  melo¬ 
dramatic  tone  : 

Nora.  I  have  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  all  these  days. 

Krogstad.  Perhaps.  But  how  to  do  it?  Poison?  Not  so  easy  to  get 
hold  of.  Shooting?  It  needs  some  skill,  Mes  Helmer.  Hanging?  Bah— 
there’s  something  ugly  in  that.  .  .  . 

Nora.  Do  you  hear  that  rushing  sound? 

Krogstad.  The  river?  Yes.  of  course  you  have  thought  of  that.  But 
you  haven’t  pictured  the  thing  to  yourself. 

And  he  proceeds  to  do  so  for  her.  After  he  has  gone,  leaving  the 
letter  in  the  box,  Helmer  and  Eank  enter,  and  Nora  implores 
Helmer  to  do  no  w^ork  till  New'  Year’s  Day  (the  next  day)  is 
over.  He  agrees,  but  says,  “T  will  just  see  if  any  letters  have 
come”;  whereupon  she  rushes  to  the  piano  and  strikes  a  few 
chords.  He  stops  to  listen,  and  she  sits  down  and  plays  and 
sings  Anitra’s  song  from  Peer  Gynt.  When  Mrs.  Tanden 
presently  enters,  Nora  makes  her  take  her  place  at  the  piano, 
drapes  a  shawl  around  her.  and  dances  Anitra’s  dance.  Tt  must 
be  owned  that  Ibsen  has  immensely  improved  this  ver\^  strained 
and  arbitrary  incident  by  devising  the  fancy-dress  ball  and  the 
necessity  of  rehearsing  the  tarantella  for  it ;  hut  at  the  best  it 
remains  a  piece  of  theatricalism — Ibsen’s  final  plunge  into  that 
clement. 

As  a  study  in  technique,  the  re-handling  of  the  last  act  is 
immensely  interesting.  At  the  beginning,  in  the  earlier  form, 
Nora  rushes  down  from  the  children’s  party  overhead,  and  lakes 
a  significant  farewell  of  Mrs.  Innden,  whom  she  finds  awaiting 
her.  Helmer  almost  forces  her  to  return  to  the  party;  and  thus 
the  stage  is  cleared  for  the  scene  between  Mrs.  Linden  and 
Krogstad,  which,  in  the  final  version,  opens  the  act.  Then  Nora 
enters  with  the  two  elder  children,  whom  she  sends  to  bed. 
Helmer  immediately  follows,  and  on  his  heels  Dr.  Eank.  who 
announces  in  plain  terms  that  his  disease  has  entered  on  its  last 
stage,  that  he  is  going  home  to  die,  and  that  he  will  not  have 
Helmer  or  anyone  else  hanging  around  his  sick-room.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  in  the  final  version  he  says  all  this  to  Nora 
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alone,  in  the  second  act ;  while  in  the  last  act,  coming  in  upon 
Helmer  flushed  with  wine,  Nora  pale  and  trembling  in  her 
masquerade  dress,  he  has  a  parting  scene  with  them,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  she  alone  understands,  Helmer  being  unaware  of 
anything  amiss  until  he  finds  in  the  letter-box  Eank’s  visiting- 
card  with  a  lilack  cross  upon  it.  In  the  earlier  version.  Rank 
has  several  long  and  heavy  speeches  in  place  of  the  light,  swift 
dialogue  we  know,  with  its  different  significance  for  Helmer  and 
for  Nora.  There  is  no  trace,  of  course,  of  that  wonderful  last 
passage  ;  — 

Rank.  But  I’m  quite  forgettint,’  what  I  came  for.  Helmer,  give  me  u 
cigar — one  of  the  dark  Havanas. 

Heuieu.  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  {Hands  cigar-case.) 

Rank  (talces  one  and  cuts  the  end  off).  Thank  you. 

Noka  {striking  a  match).  Let  me  give  you  a  light. 

Rank.  A  thousand  thanks.  {She  holds  the  match.  He  lights  his  cigar  at 
it.)  And  now,  good-bye  ! 

Helmer.  Good-bye,  good-bye,  my  dear  fellow. 

Nora.  Sleep  well.  Dr.  Rank. 

Rank.  Tbanks  for  the  wish. 

Nora.  Wish  me  the  same. 

Rank.  You?  Very  well,  since  you  ask  it  :  Sleep  well.  And  thanks  for 
the  light.  {He  nods  to  them  both  and  goes  out.) 

To  compare  the  draft  with  the  finished  scene  is  to  see  a  perfect 
instance  of  the  transmutation  of  dramatic  prose  into  dramatic 
petry. 

There  is  in  the  draft  no  indication  either  of  Helmer’s  being 
warmed  with  wine,  or  of  the  excitement  of  the  senses  which  gives 
the  final  touch  of  tragedy  to  Nora’s  despair.  The  process  of  the 
action  is  practically  the  same  in  both  versions ;  but  everywhere 
in  th('  final  form  a  sharper  edge  is  given  to  things.  One  little 
touch  is  very  significant.  In  the  draft,  when  Helmer  has  read 
the  letter  with  which  Krogstad  returns  the  forged  bill,  he  cries, 
“You  arc  saved.  Nora,  you  are  saved!”  In  the  revision,  Ibsen 
cruelly  altered  this  into,  ‘‘I  am  saved,  Nora,  I  am  saved!”  In 
the  final  scene,  where  Nora  is  telling  Helmer  how  she  expected 
him,  when  the  revelation  came,  to  take  all  the  guilt  upon  him¬ 
self,  we  look  in  vain,  in  the  first  draft,  for  this  passage  : — 

Helmer.  I  would  gladly  work  for  you  night  and  day,  Nora — bear  sorrow 
and  want  tor  your  sake.  But  no  man  sacrifices  his  honour,  even  for  one 
ho  loves. 

Nora.  Millions  of  women  have  done  so. 

This,  then,  was  an  afterthought  :  was  there  ever  a  more 
brilliant  one? 
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“Ghosts.” 

I  must  run  more  rapidly  through  the  remaining  docunients 
none  of  which,  perhaps,  is  of  quite  so  much  importance  as  this 
draft  of  A  Doll’s  House.  Of  the  dialogue  of  Ghosts  only  a  brief 
fragment  remains ;  but  we  possess  some  scattered  ineniorandii 
of  the  idea  of  the  play,  some  of  them  written  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  addressed  to  “Madame  Ibsen,  75  via  Capo  le  Case, 
Citta”  (that  is  to  say,  Rome).  They  run  as  follows  :  — 

The  piece  will  be  like  an  image  of  life.  Faith  undermined.  But  it  does 
not  do  to  say  so.  “  The  Asylum  ” — for  the  sake  of  others.  Tliey  shall  be 
happy — but  this  also  is  only  an  appearance — it  is  all  ghosts. 

One  main  point.  She  has  been  believing  and  romantic — this  is  not 
wholly  obliterated  by  the  standpoint  afterwards  attained — “  It  is  all  ghosts." 

It  brings  a  Nemesis  on  the  offspring  to  marry  for  external  reasons,  even  if 
they  be  religious  or  moral. 

She,  the  illegitimate  child,  may  be  saved  by  being  married  to  - ,  the 

son — but  then - ? 

He  was  in  his  youth  dissipated  and  worn  out;  then  she,  the  religiouslv 
awakened,  appeared;  she  saved  him;  she  was  rich.  He  had  wanted  to 
marry  a  girl  who  was  thought  unworthy.  He  had  a  son  in  his  marriage; 
then  he  returned  to  the  girl;  a  daughter - 

These  women  of  to-day,  ill-treated  as  daughters,  as  sisters,  as  wives, 
not  educated  according  to  their  gifts,  withheld  from  their  vocation,  deprived 
of  their  heritage,  embittered  in  mind — these  it  is  who  furnish  the  mothers 
of  the  new  generation.  What  will  be  the  consequence? 

The  fundamental  note  shall  be  :  the  richly  flourishing  spiritual  life  among 
us  in  literature,  art,  &c. ;  and  then  as  a  contrast  :  all  humanity  astray  on 
wrong  paths. 

The  complete  human  being  is  no  longer  a  natural  product,  but  a  product 
of  art,  as  corn  is,  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  creole  race,  and  the  higher  breeds 
of  horses  and  dogs,  the  vine,  &c. - 

The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  humanity  has  miscarried.  When  man 
demands  to  live  and  develop  humanly,  it  is  megalomania.  All  humanity, 
and  most  of  all  the  Christians,  suffer  from  megalomania. 

Among  us  we  place  monuments  over  the  dead,  for  we  recognise  duties 
towards  them ;  we  allow  people  only  fit  for  the  hospital  (literally  ;  lepers)  to 
marry  :  but  their  offspring - ?  The  unborn - ? 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  six  sections  seem  to  have  as 
much  bearing  on  other  plays — for  instance.  An  Enemy  of  the 
People,  and  The  Lady  from  the  Sea — as  on  Ghosts.  T  should 
take  them  rather  for  general  memoranda  than  for  notes  specially 
referring  to  that  play. 

“The  Wild  Dcck.” 

No  “fore-works”  for  An  Enemy  of  the  People  seem  to 
have  been  preserved ;  but  we  have  somewhat  fragmentary  drafts 
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of  almost  the  whole  of  The  Wild  Duck.  The  general  conception 
of  the  play  does  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  altered ;  but  it 
was  enormously  enriched  in  detail  in  the  final  revision.  This  is 
particularly  notable  in  the  character  of  Hedvig.  In  the  drafts 
she  is  a  quite  commonplace  girl ;  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
the  character,  which  makes  her  fate  so  heartrending,  was  added 
in  the  revision.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  these  drafts  there 
is  no  allusion  either  to  old  Werle’s  weak  eyes  or  to  Hedvig’s 
threatened  blindness  :  that  idea,  which  at  once  helped  out  the 
plot  of  the  play,  added  to  the  pathos  of  Hedvig’s  figure,  and 
illustrated  Hialmar’s  selfishness  in  allowing  her  to  strain  her 
eyes  over  the  retouching  w’hich  he  himself  ought  to  have  done, 
was  entirely  an  afterthought.  Fancy  the  artist’s  joy  in  conceiv¬ 
ing  a  trait  by  which  he  should  serve  so  many  purposes  at  one 
time— a  perfect  example  of  artistic  economy  !  An  idea  wdiich 
presents  itself  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  the  first  draft  is  that 
of  Hiahnar  Fjkdal’s  “invention” — here  called  his  “problem.” 
The  later  development  of  this  wonderful  “invention”  forms  a 
very  good  sixjcimen  of  Ibsen’s  method.  Everywhere,  on  a  close 
comparison  with  the  texts,  we  see  an  intensive  imagination 
lighting  up,  as  it  were,  wdiat  was  at  first  somewdiat  cold  and 
colourless.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  Ibsen’s  final  w’orking  over 
may  be  compared  to  a  switching  on  of  the  electricity. 

“Rosmersholm.” 

This  great  play  we  can  trace  to  its  completion  from  a  very 
embryonic  form.  It  was  at  first  to  have  been  called  White 
Horses.  Here  is  the  earliest  memorandum  for  it  :  — 

He,  the  delicate,  distinguished  nature,  who  has  gone  over  to  a  liberal 
(literally  “  free-minded  ”)  standpoint,  and  whom  all  his  former  friends  and 
acquaintances  have  drawn  back  from.  Widower :  has  been  unhappily 
married  to  a  melancholic,  half-mad  wife,  who  at  last  drowned  herself. 

She,  his  two  daughters’  governess,  emancipated,  warm-blooded,  somewhat 
unscrupulous,  but  in  a  refined  way.  Is  regarded  by  the  neighbourhood  as 
the  evil  genius  of  the  house  :  is  the  object  of  misinterpretation  slander. 

The  Elder  Daughter:  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  through  loneliness 
and  want  of  occupation  :  rich  endowment  with  no  outlet  for  it. 

The  Younger  Daughter:  observant,  budding  passions. 

The  journalist;  genius,  vagabond. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poet  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  Rebecca’s  relation  to  Beata  :  he  could  scarcely  have 
described  as  “somewhat  unscrupulous”  a  woman  who,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  goaded  another  to  suicide.  Rosmer’s  two 
daughters,  we  see,  disappeared  from  Rosmersholm,  to  reappear 
in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  as  Boletta  and  Hilda  Wangel. 
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Ibsen  fumbled  around  a  good  deal  for  the  names  in  this  play 
Rosmer  appears  at  first  as  “Boldt-Romer,”  and  then,  without 
any  warning,  he  changes  into  “Rosenhielm.”  Rebecca  is  at 
first  “Miss  Badeck  ”  or  “Radeck.”  How  the  English  critics  of 
the  ’nineties  w’ould  have  I’ejoiced  to  write  of  her  as  “Miss 
Badegg  ’’ !  It  was  thoughtless  of  Ibsen  to  deprive  them  of  this 
intellectual  delight.  Kroll  first  appeared  as  “Rector  Gylling,” 
a  patently  inappropriate  name,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  near  the 
Norw'Ogian  word  for  “chicken.”  Ulric  Brendel,  in  one  stage  of 
incubation,  adopted  Rosmer’s  cast-off  name  of  “Rosenhielm”; 
and  in  the  same  draft  Rebecca  is  called  “Agatha”  (a  touch  of 
irony?),  and  is  married  to  Rosmer.  The  first  mention  of  the 
“white  horses”  is  made  in  a  way  which  exemplifies  the  lapses 
wdiich  would  now  and  then  occur  in  Ihsen’s  sense  of  humour 

Mrs.  Rosmer  (Rebecca),  What  was  it  you  once  told  me.  Madam  Helset? 
You  said  that  fr^m  time  immemorial  something  strange  happened  here  at 
Rosmersholm  whenever  one  of  the  family  died. 

Madam  Helset.  Yes,  it’s  as  true  as  I  stand  here.  Then  the  white  horse 
comes. 

Rosmer.  Oh,  that  old  family  legend - 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  In  it  comes  at  the  dead  of  night.  Into  the  courtyard. 
Through  the  closed  gate.  Neighs  loudly.  Kicks  up  its  hind  legs,  gallops 
once  round,  and  then  out  again  at  a  tearing  gallop? 

Madam  Helvet.  Yes,  that’s  just  how  it  is.  ‘Both  my  mother  and  my 
grandmother  have  seen  it. 

T  'uless  we  arc  to  suppose  that  Rebecca  is  deliberately  burlesqu¬ 
ing  the  superstition,  the  white  horse  which  kicks  up  its  hind  legs 
must  be  classed  with  the  steamboat  in  Little  Eyolf  which  has 
“one  red  eye  and  one  green.”  But,  unlike  the  steamboat,  the 
kicking  horse  did  not  pursue  its  mad  career  into  the  finished 
play. 


The  Later  Plays. 

I  must  compress  into  very  narrow  limits  what  I  have  to  say 
of  the  later  plays.  As  a  good  deal  has  already  been  published 
concerning  the  preliminary  studies  for  The  Tjady  from  the  Sea} 
I  shall  pass  that  play  over  altogether.  Almost  the  first  germs  of 
TIcdda  dahler  seem  to  have  come  in  the  form  of  scraps  of  dialogue, 
roughly  jotted  dowm.  In  the  poet’s  original  conception,  Tesman 
was  to  be  much  more  of  an  active  intermediary  between  Hedda 
and  Lovborg  than  he  became  in  the  end.  It  w-as  Tesman  who. 
at  her  instigation,  was  to  lure  Lovhorg  to  Brack’s  orgie ;  and  it 
was  apparently  Tesman  who  was  actually  to  make  away  with  or 
misappropriate  Ijovborg’s  manuscript.  Both  Tesman  and  Mrs. 

(1)  Pee  introduction  to  the  play  in  Vol.  TX.  of  Ibsen’s  Collected  Works 
(Heinemann). 
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Elvsted  were  to  have  known  much  more  of  the  former  “comrade¬ 
ship”  between  Lovborg  and  Hedda  than  they  do  in  the  finished 
play.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  “Mademoiselle  Diana”  in  the 
draft ;  when  Hedda  asks  Mrs.  Helvsted  who  the  woman  is  whom 
Lovborg  cannot  forget,  she  replies  point-blank,  “It  is  yourself, 
Hodda.”  Mrs.  Elvsted’s  luxuriant  hair,  Hedda’s  jealousy  of  it, 
and  threat  to  “burn  it  off  her  head,”  are  afterthoughts;  so  is  the 
famous  conception  of  Lovborg  “with  vine-leaves  in  his  hair.”  A 
curious  touch,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain,  occurs  in  the 
stage-direction  for  Hedda’s  burning  of  Lovhorg’s  manuscript.  It 
runs  thus  :  — 

She  goes  to  the  writing-table,  takes  out  the  manuscript,  seats  herself  in 
the  arm-chair  beside  the  stove;  opens  the  packet,  sorts  out  the  white  leaves 
from  the  blue,  puts  the  white  back  in  the  cover  again,  and  keeps  the  blue 
in  her  lap. 

Then  she  opens  the  stove-door  and  gradually  burns  the  blue 
leaves,  with  words  very  much  like  those  of  the  final  text.  What 
the  white  leaves  can  have  been  I  do  not  know  ;  they  must  have 
belonged  to  some  phase  in  the  working-out  of  the  play  which 
has  otherwise  disapjx^ared. 

Of  the  draft  of  The  Master  Builder  only  a  few  fragments  re¬ 
main.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  trait  in  them  occurs  where 
Soilless  is  giving  Hilda  an  account  of  his  progress  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  His  wwk  is  in  demand,  he  says,  far  and  wide  :  “and 
now,  of  late  years,  they  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  me 
abroad.”  No  doubt  this  touch  was  deleted  because  it  pointed  too 
clearly  to  the  identity  of  Solness  and  his  creator. 

The  sketches  for  Little  Eijolf  are  among  the  most  interesting 
in  the  hook.  Ibsen  had  extraordinary  difficulty  with  the  char¬ 
acters’  names,  which  he  changed  about  incessantly.  His  first 
list  of  characters  ran  thus  :  — 

Harald  Borgheim. 

Johanna,  his  wife. 

Rita,  his  sister. 

Alfred,  his  son,  eleven  j^ears  old. 

Eivind  Aimer,  road-engineer. 

Miss  Varg,  Johanna’s  aunt. 

Miss  \'arg  is  the  character  who  ultimately  became  the  grimly- 
fascinating  Eat- Wife  !  It  seems  that  the  |ioet’s  first  idea  was 
simply  to  study  a  rather  commonplace  wife’s  jealousy  of  a  rather 
commonplace  child.  The  lameness  of  Eyolf  was  an  afterthought ; 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  fairly  complete  draft  we  possess. 
And  as  Eyolf  is  not  lame,  the  terrible  cry  of  “the  crutch  is 
floating”  must  also  have  been  an  afterthought,  as  well  as  the 
almost  intolerable  scene  of  recrimination  betw^een  Allmers  and 
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Hita  as  to  the  accident  which  caused  his  lameness.  In  fact 
nearly  everything  that  gives  the  play  its  depth,  its  horror,  and 
its  elevation  came  as  an  afterthought.  There  is  a  slight — a  verv 
slight — hint  of  the  “evil  eye”  motive,  but  the  idea  is  in  no  wav 
develope<l.  Instead  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Ilita’s  resolve 
to  try  to  “make  her  peace  with  the  great  open  eyes,”  and  to  trv 
to  fill  the  blank  within  her  with  “something  that  is  a  little  like 
love,”  we  have  a  page  of  almost  common  sentimentalising  over 
Eyolf’s  continued  existence  in  their  hearts.  And  instead  of 
Alfred’s  wonderful  tale  of  his  meeting  with  Death  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  we  find  a  poem  which  he  reads  to  Eita  ! — the  verses  Ibsen 
had  written  as  a  first  hint  for  The  Master  Builder.  In  no  case, 
perhaps,  did  Ibsen’s  revision  work  such  a  transfiguration  as  in 
this  play. 

John  Gabriel  Borkman  was  originally  to  have  been  called  by 
the  horribly  prosaic  name  of  Jens  Borkman  ;  and  he  was  to  have 
solaced  his  loneliness  by  playing  Beethoven  on  the  violin,  to  an 
accompaniment  provided  by  Frida  Foldal.  The  fragments  of 
this  play,  however,  are  very  scanty.  INTuch  more  is  preserved  of 
the  “fore-works”  of  When  We  Dead  Aicahen;  but  one  has  no 
heart  to  dwell  on  the  genesis  of  that  melancholy  production. 

As  I  have  gone  more  closely  into  the  matter  in  the  act  of 
writing  these  pages,  I  have  felt  ever  more  strongly  that  the 
whole  publication  is  entirely  and  eminently  justified.  To  the 
student  of  dramatic  technique  these  documents  are  of  incompar¬ 
able  value  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  felt  Ibsen’s  genius 
more  clearly  than  in  comparing  his  first  conceptions  with  his 
finished  work.  It  is  as  though  we  watched  a  city  turning,  at  a 
magician’s  touch,  from  brick  into  marble. 

William  Archer. 
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We  have  to  recognise  a  new  factor  in  the  European  situation, 
and  a  factor,  moreover,  which  will  make  for  the  stability  of 
the  Entente  Cordiale  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  French 
Xavy  is  undergoing  a  surprising  change.  It  has  at  the  helm 
a  man  who  is  not  a  mere  placeman  of  party,  but  a  sailor  ex¬ 
perienced  in  sea  affairs  and  with  a  ripe  knowledge  of  naval 
administration,  a  man  of  initiative,  decision,  and  deter¬ 
mination.  He  has  been  made  virtually  naval  dictator  in 
France.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  there  will  shortly  be  a 
French  heavy  battle  squadron  cruising  in  the  English  Channel. 
This  is  a  notable  development.^  In  comparisons  of  actual  naval 
power  in  Northern  waters  it  is  no  longer  adequate  to  balance 
the  British  Fleet  against  the  German  Fleet.  France  can  no 
longer  be  tacitly  ignored.  Her  naval  power  will  in  future  no 
longer  be  concentrated  almost  completely  in  the  far  iSIediter- 
ranean.  She  wdll  have  six  battleships  in  full  commission  in 
Northern  waters,  supported  by  a  division  of  armoured  cruisers, 
while  her  torpedo  flotillas  have  been  rearranged  in  order  to 
provide  the  Channel  ports  with  more  adequate  resources  for 
defence  and  offence.  A  new  spirit  is  being  infused  into  the 
whole  naval  organisation.  At  such  a  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  sea  defences  of  our  closest  neighbour  and  friend,  it  is  not 
without  profit  to  examine  the  new  order  inaugurated  under  the 
energetic  regime  of  the  new  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice-Admiral 
Boue  de  Lapeyrere,  the  youngest  officer  of  his  rank  in  the 
Fleet. 

After  ten  years  of  administration  by  the  party  politician,  self- 
opinionated,  ignorant  of  sea  affairs,  and  as  a  rule  stubborn,  the 
French  Government  have  reverted  to  the  old  order  under  which 
the  Minister  of  Marine  is  first  and  foremost  a  sailor.  The  civilian 
adininstrators  have,  for  the  most  part,  proved  failures.  In  some 
instances  the  failure  has  been  deplorable  in  its  abjoctness,  as  in 
the  case  of  M.  Pellctan,  the  Socialist  ruler  of  the  French  Fleet; 
sometimes  it  has  only  been  partial,  as  when  M.  Lockroy,  M. 
Lanessen,  and  M.  Thomson  were  successively  at  the  Rue  Roy  ale. 
But  always  the  civilian  Minister  has  achieved  something  less 
than  success,  with  the  result  that  the  relative  maritime  strength 

(1)  This  redistribution  was  to  have  been  carried  out  in  October ;  in  face  of 
violent  criticism  all  the  ships  are  kept  at  present  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  scheme  is  only  deferred  until  the  spring. 
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of  France  has  declined  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increased 
appropriations  which  have  been  made  for  the  expansion  of 
foreign  fleets,  and  at  the  same  time  the  professional  spirit  of 
the  brightest  and  most  promising  offlcers  of  the  Fleet  has  been 
humiliated,  although,  we  may  hope  and  believe,  not  broken,  by 
the  repeated  blows  which  have  been  struck  at  the  best  traditions 
of  the  service.  Under  the  old  regime  the  civilian  Minister  was 
it  is  true,  provided  with  expert  advisers,  but  it  was  not  incumbent 
upon  him  to  act  upon  their  advice.  Frequently  their  conclusions 
upon  technical  matters  were  overridden  by  the  amateur  naval 
administrator,  whose  authority  was  reinforced  by  the  majority 
normally  supporting  the  .Government ,  ready  to  defend  a  Minister 
against  public  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  Fleet.  The 
net  result  of  maladministration  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
while  French  naval  expenditure  in  the  past  ten  years  has 
averaged  nearly  thirteen  millions  sterling,  the  relative  standing 
of  France  as  a  naval  Power  has  steadily  decreased,  though, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  of  her  conscriptive  personnel,  she  should 
be  able  to  organise  a  fleet  relatively  cheaply. 

Nothing  indicates  the  ineptness  of  French  naval  administra¬ 
tion  better  than  one  simple  statement ;  whereas  in  the  past 
ten  years  France  has  spent  upon  her  Fleet  over  1-29  millions 
sterling,  and  has  sunk  to  fifth  place  in  the  order  of  the  leading 
naval  Powers ;  Germany  has  spent  121  millions  odd ,  and  has 
proudly  risen  to  the  position  of  second  naval  Power  of  the  world.' 
Again,  from  1900  to  1909,  France  devoted  of  the  aggregate  ex¬ 
penditure  on  her  Fleet  over  48  millions  to  the  building  of  new 
ships  of  310,405  tons  and  their  armament ;  Germany,  in  the 
same  period,  spent  47^^  millions,  and  has  obtained  474,876  tons  of 
war  shipping.  In  other  words,  France  in  this  period  has  si)ent 
considerably  more  than  Germany  on  naval  defence  and  has 

(1)  Naval  Expenditure  (Principal  Naval  Powers),  White  Paper,  251  : — 
Total  Naval  Expenditure. 


France. 

Germany. 

£ 

£ 

1900 

14,955,387 

7,648,781 

1901 

13,802,266 

9,530,333 

1902 

12,184,683 

10,044,031 

1903 

12,292,227 

10,401,174 

1904 

12,382,433 

10,102,740 

1905 

12,667,856 

11,301  ,.370 

1906 

12,245,740 

12,005,871 

1907 

12,486,793 

14,227,006 

1908 

12,797,308 

16,596,561 

1909 

13,3.53,825 

19,538,188 

Totals 

...  £129,168,518 

£121  ,.396.0.55 
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steadily  declined  to  a  relatively  negligible  place  as  a  naval  Power, 
while  Crerniany,  at  less  outlay,  has  succeeded  in  becoming  the 
most  serious  rival  to  the  supreme  Navy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  French  have  been  paying  for  second  place  in  the  naval  race 
and  have  secured  only  fifth  place. 

The  recent  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  French 
N'aval  Servce  explained  the  deplorable  waste  of  national  resources 
and  tlu‘  lamentable  decline  in  the  standing  of  the  Fleet.  There 
is  no  navy  in  the  world  in  which  more  money  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  devoted  to  the  central  administration,  and  there 
is  no  navy  with  a  central  administration  which  has  proved  itself 
so  incapable  of  meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  fleet.  Owing  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  socialistic  campaign  conducted  when  in 
office  by  M.  Pelletan,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  French 
shi|)l)uil(ling  yards  under  Government  control  has  steadily  fallen. 
At  the  same  time  the  various  naval  departments  have  steadily 
lost  cohesion,  with  the  result  that  co-operation  in  ship  construc¬ 
tion  and  armament  has  been  deplorably  deficient  and  the  progress 
of  naval  construction  in  its  various  branches  has  been  persistently 
retarded.  Ships  have  been  built,  occupying  three  times  as  long 
as  in  England  and  twice  as  long  as  in  Germany,  and  have  had 
to  wait  for  their  big  guns,  and  have  finally  been  put  into  com¬ 
mission  without  their  anti-torpedo  armament ;  other  ships  have 
been  built  and  armed  and  sent  to  sea  without  ammunition.  It 
has  been  stated  in  the  Cliamber,  and  the  assertion  has  never 
been  seriously  challenged,  that  recently  the  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  was  so  inadequate  that  it 
would  have  been  exhausted  in  two  hours,  while  the  coal  supply 
would  have  proved  insufficient  if  the  ships,  in  time  of  war,  had  been 
required  to  steam  any  ordinary  distances.  Only  those  who  have 
read  the  re{xn-t  of  the  recent  inquiry  can  appreciate  the  deplorable 
state  of  administrative  chaos  to  which  the  French  Navy  had 
been  reduced.  As  has  been  confessed  in  Le  Journal,  summaris¬ 
ing  the  conclusions  of  members  of  the  Commission,  the  money 
has  gone  in  petty  errors,  in  foolish  blunders,  in  orders  and 
counter-orders,  and  to  pay  workmen  who  for  the  most  part  stand 
all  the  time  with  their  arms  folded.  It  has  been  spent  on  untried 
guns,  on  worthless  boilers,  on  w'hite  powder  which  turns  green, 
on  shells  which  melt  like  butter  in  the  breeches  of  the  guns  and 
destroy  the  gunners,  on  turrets  of  16-centiraetre  size,  in  which 
19-centimetre  guns  are  placed.  “The  money  has  passed  through 
ignorant  hands,  and  slipjx'd  through  fools’  fingers.”  It  is  only 
in  the  light  of  these  revelations  that  the  real  significance  of 
Admiral  Bone  de  Lapeyrere’s  appointment  can  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated. 
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The  new  Minister  has  begun  his  regime  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  vast  arrears  of  essential  work  of  reform  which  must  be  car¬ 
ried  out  before  he  can  take  steps  to  increase  the  effective  strength 
of  the  fleet  in  modern  ships.  Upon  taking  office  he  was  faced 
with  a  turbulent  sea  of  troubles.  Fortunately  he  has  not  only 
the  support  of  the  President ,  but ,  under  the  terms  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  responsible  Minister  and  not  merely  as  naval  ad\dser 
he  has  full  authority,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  run  harmoniously 
in  harness  with  the  civil  members  of  the  French  Goveniincnt. 
and  can  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  Government’s  adherents 
in  the  Chamber.  Born  fifty-seven  years  ago,  he  has  served  in 
the  navy  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  during  which  he  has  seen 
considerable  service  in  Chinese  waters.  Afterwards  he  rose  to 
the  command  of  the  Newfoundland  and  the  Atlantic  divisions 
of  the  fleet  before  he  took  over  the  duties  of  Naval  Prefect  of 
Brest  two  years  ago — for  which  jxisition  he  had  graduated  during 
his  i>'riod  (1902-1)  in  charge  of  the  naval  establishments  at 
Rochefort.  A  firm  and  impartial  disciplinarian.  Admiral  Roue 
<le  Lapeyrere  has  always  been  distinguished  by  a  high  sense 
of  professional  duty  and  more  than  ordinary  administrative 
talents.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  capacity  as  director  of  a  great  battle  fleet.  He  is 
too  junior  to  have  exercised  control  over  the  naval  forces  in  the 
IMediterranean,  hitherto  the  chief,  and  indeed  the  only,  fully 
commissioned  battle  fleet  of  France.  He  has  gone  to  the  Rue 
Royale  as  dictator  of  the  general  naval  policy  of  France,  and  to 
a  large  extent  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  fleet,  without 
any  wide  experience  of  sea  command  such  as  is  possessed  hy 
several  admirals  in  the  French  service*. 

Is  he  to  be  condemned  on  this  account?  The  supe-rficial 
observer  would  at  once  contend  that  this  officer  lacked  the  prime 
essential  to  the  successful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  naval 
director,  and  would  discount  his  claims  by  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  hitherto  been  known  principally  as  a  level-headed 
administrator  rather  than  a  strategist  and  tactician,  and  that 
upon  him  has  never  devolved  the  prime  responsibility  of  actually 
training  the  main  fleet  of  France  for  war.  Such  criticism  directs 
attention  to  an  interesting  feature  of  naval  war  policy.  It  is  always 
assumed,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  officer  who 
trains  a  fleet  in  time  of  ]X'ace  is  necessarily  the  officer  who  is 
best  fitted  to  command  it-  in  war  or  direct  its  administration. 
Curiously  enough,  history  completely  upsets  any  such  conclusion. 
It  was  Lord  St.  Vincent  who  trained,  and  almost  bullied  into 
efficiency,  the  fleet  with  wdiich  Nelson  afterwards  achieved  his 
crowning  victory.  It  was  Admiral  Tegetthof  who,  with  little  or 
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j  no  experience  of  fleet  command,  and  when  only  thirty-nine  years 
!  of  age,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  lead  the  Austrian  Fleet 

!  against  Italy,  and  achieved  the  great  victory  of  Lissa,  with  which 

j  his  name  will  always  be  associated.  It  was  Captain  Sampson,  a 

I  junior  officer  of  the  American  Navy  who,  on  the  outbreak  of 

]  war  with  Spain,  was  chosen  to  jump  over  the  heads  of  all  the 

!  flag  officers  of  the  American  Fleet  and  take  over  the  duties  of 
j  Admiral  Sicard,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  peace  training 
1  of  the  principal  American  squadron,  and  it  was  this  junior  officer 
I  who  directed  the  successful  operations  in  the  Atlantic  against 
i  the  disordered  forces  of  Spain.  It  was  Admiral  Togo,  for  years 
I  previously  employed  ashore  in  various  administrative  offices, 

I  who  was  suddenly  directed  by  the  .Tapanese  Government  to 
i  assume  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak  of 

I  war  with  Russia — an  oflicer  who  had  hitherto  had  practically 

tto  opportunity  of  exercising  a  large  fleet  in  w'arlike  evolutions. 

1  These  are  curious  facts,  which  go  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the 
j  peace  commander  who  is  regarded  as  the  best  commander  in 
war,  and  consequently  many  of  the  criticisms  frequently  levelled 
\  at  naval  administration  fail  to  find  any  support  in  war  experience. 
In  the  German  Navy,  when  Admiral  von  Koester  relinquished 
the  command  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  two  years  ago,  even  his 
experience  of  naval  affairs  and  conspicuous  ability  as  a  strategist 
and  tactician  did  not  lead  the  German  Emperor  to  call  him  to 
the  Marine  Amt  to  succeed  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  been — and  is  still — the  dictator  of  German  naval 
policy,  though  as  a  sea  commander  his  standing  is  not  conspicu¬ 
ously  high.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that,  as  is  proved  by  the 
British  constitution,  logical  deductions  ai'e  often  misleading. 
.\dmiral  Lapeyrere  has  not  exercised  the  highest  command 
afloat,  but  this  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  is  thereby 
i  unfitted  to  wield  the  vast  powers  of  control  over  the  whole  naval 
organisation  ashore,  and  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  fleets  at 
sea  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted.  Indeed,  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  set  about  the  task  of  reforming  the  Navy,  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing  that  at  last  the  French  Fleet  has 
at  the  helm  a  man  who  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  task — 
a  man  who  is  a  man  of  administrative  ability  as  well  as  a  sailor. 

Another  thought  is  suggested  by  the  omnipotence  wielded  by 
this  French  naval  officer.  In  England  the  civilian  Minister — 
the  First  Lord — is  “top  dog,”  with  the  senior  admiral  of  the 
Board — the  First  Sea  Lord — as  his  principal  adviser,  and  this 
admiral  presides  over  the  Navy  War  Council  and  is  generally 
responsible,  under  the  authority  of  the  First  Lord,  for  the 
training  and  preparation  of  the  fleet  for  war.  As  a  rule  this 
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iirrangenicnt  lias  worked  well,  because,  certainly  in  modern 
times,  we  have  had  a  succession  of  First  Lords  with  a  clear 
apprehension  of  their  limitations  and  freedom  from  those  diseases 
of  self-importance  and  wilfulness  which  so  often  mar  the  work 
of  a  man  who  is  temixirarily  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority. 
The  First  Lord,  as  a  rule,  is  content  to  act  as  the  co-ordinatintr 
link  between  the  navy  on  its  professional  and  civilian  sides 
and  between  the  navy  and  the  Cabinet,  and  to  be  the  chief 
spokesman  of  the  department.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
First  Sea  Lord,  the  naval  expert,  and  his  colleagues  are  the 
unseen  and  silent  forces,  and  the  nation  seldom  becomes  aware 
of  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  with  which  the  First  Tjord  and 
the  Cabinet  arc  acting  on  the  expert  advice  which  is  tendered. 
Yet,  silent  though  these  naval  officers  are  bound  to  remain,  they 
are  not  immune  from  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  on 
the  part  also  of  brother  officers,  who  know  nothing  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  they  arc  labouring.  There  are  few  experiences 
in  modern  naval  history  more  pathetic  than  that  of  Admiral 
Sir  Cooper  Key,  who  was  First  Sea  Tiord  of  the  Admiralty  of 
1879  to  1886.  When  the  storm  broke  in  1881,  and  the  country 
was  aroused  by  the  revelation  of  “The  Truth  about  the  Navy,” 
Admiral  Key  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  were  savagely 
criticised,  not  only  by  the  general  public,  but  by  brother  officers. 
When  the  Admiral  became  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  being  attacked,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hornby,  then  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth  :  — 

I  am  told  that  it  is  rumoured  at  Portsmouth  that  I  am  opposed  to  an 
increase  of  the  Fleet.  I  wish  to  disabuse  your  mind  on  the  subject.  If 
you  had  seen  what  I  had  written,  heard  what  I  have  said  at  the  Board, 
you  would  know  how  I  have  been  disturbed  about  the  absurdly  small  sum 
the  Government  are  asking  for;  and  you  will  find  it  will  not  be  said  in 
either  House  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  considers  the  proposals  sufficient.  I 
have  protested  against  them  as  insufficient.  I  have  scarcely  slept  for  the 
last  five  nights,  having  been  so  worried  about  it.  I  write  to  you,  as  I 
should  much  dislike  the  service  should  suppose  I  concur  in  what  has  been 
asked  for.  But  it  is  made  a  Cabinet  question,  and  I  have  had  my  say, 
which  is  recorded. 

Other  naval  officers  at  the  Admiralty  have  had  similar  ex¬ 
perience,  varying  only  in  degree.  The  public,  ignorant  of  the 
limitations  im}X)sed  on  naval  officers  of  the  Board,  who,  by 
resigning,  lose  half  their  incomes  and  endanger  their  careers, 
are  always  prone  to  criticise  them  adversely.  They’  forget— or 
do  not  know — that  the  Sea  Lords  have  no  concern  with  finance- 
winch  is  a  Cabinet  matter— except  so  far  as  the  funds  are 
inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  at  the  standard 
publicly  professed  by  the  Government,  and  even  then,  owing  to 
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reservations  and  various  methods  of  calculating  naval  strength, 
it  would  often  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  when  economy 
threatens  security.  Powerless  though  they  may  be,  they  become 
the  targets  of  public  criticism,  and  against  this  criticism  they 
can  make  personally  no  reply  because  they  are  bound  to  silence. 
They  have  to  leave  their  case  in  the  hands  of  the  civilian  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  who  are  themselves  the  culprits,  or  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  culprits— the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  As  a  rule, 
however,  under  a  Government  w'hich  realises  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  British  naval  supremacy,  the  arrangement  does  not 
work  unsatisfactorily.  On  matters  of  finance  and  civil  administra¬ 
tion  the  First  Lord  exercises  his  authority ;  on  professional 
matters,  if  he  be  wise,  he  reflects  the  opinions  of  his  advisers. 
\  story  is  told  in  this  connection  which  may  not  inappropriately 
bo  recalled.  It  is  stated  that  when  Sir  John  Fisher  became 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he  strongly  urged  certain 
reforms.  Lord  Selborne,  the  First  Lord,  pointed  out  that 
they  were  not  consistent  with  his  official  acts  in  the  immediate 
past.  “Oh,  I  daresay,”  Sir  John  is  reported  to  have  observed; 
“but  circumstances  are  continually  changing,  and  it  is  a  wise 
man  who  changes  his  attitude  towards  them.  Do  you  think, 
if  I  were  navigating  the  Ark  to-day,  I  should  bring  it  up  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Ararat?  No,  certainly  not.  Any  other  place, 
even  -Monte  Carlo,  would  be  more  suitable.”  As  the  result  of  the 
system  of  divided  control  the  First  Lord,  if  his  adviser  changes, 
may  have  to  appear  inconsistent  to  the  public ;  but  nevertheless 
usually  he  acts  upon  the  expert  advice  tendered  to  him  at  the 
moment,  and  the  machine  moves  on. 

This  is  the  secret  of  success  of  British  administration.  The 
First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  realise  their  limitations,  and  on 
professional  matters  are  content,  while  exercising  their  judgment 
reasonably,  to  reflect  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  professional 
officers  of  the  Board.  In  France  the  civilian  ministers  have  not 
acted  loyally  in  this  spirit,  and  hence  the  satisfaction  which  the 
appointment  of  a  sailor  as  the  ^Minister  of  Marine  has  given. 
Under  the  new  regime,  the  expert  is  at  the  helm,  and  as  an 
assistant  he  has  been  provided  with  an  nnder-Secretary  of  State, 
M.  Cheron,  who  is  responsible,  in  association  with  him,  for  the 
civil  administration.  The  expert  is  supreme  in  professional 
matters,  and  delegates  a  large  part  of  the  civil  w’ork  to  his 
civilian  colleague.  The  appointment  of  a  deputy-minister  is  an 
innovation,  but  the  departure  appears  to  promise  success,  and 
appeals  strongly  to  the  logical  French  mind  as  pro])er  and  seemly 
—the  sailor  controlling  the  fleet  with  a  civilian  assisting  him. 
On  the  professional  side  the  Minister  has  a  body  which  is  known 
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as  the  Conseil  supMeur,  consisting  of  a  group  of  senior  I 

officers — reduced  in  number  by  the  new  Minister  from  fifteen  I 

to  seven — who  form  something  after  the  nature  of  a  General  I 

Staff.  In  this  connection  another  innovation  has  been  intro-  I 

duced — four  members  of  the  Conseil  have  been  appointed  I 

insjxictors-general ,  Admiral  Caillard,  of  the  Metropolitan  Fleet.  I 

being  practically  Admiralissimo,  like  Admiral  Sir  William  H.  I 

May,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Home  Fleet;  I 

Admiral  Germinet,  of  training  schools;  Admiral  Jaurequiberrv,  i 

of  materiel;  and  Admiral  Philibert,  of  the  torpedo  flotillas.  The 
underlying  idea  of  all  the  changes  is,  indeed,  the  placing  of 
responsibility  on  shoulders  able  to  bear  it. 

Many  other  reforms  in  administration  have  been  initiated 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  but  generally  it  may  1 
be  said  that  the  new  Minister  of  Marine  has  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  principal  heads  of  departments,  acting  on  the  principle 
that  new  methods  require  new  men.  All  the  reforms  reveal  a 
man  of  determination,  initiative,  and  driving  pow’er,  who  is  not 
afraid  of  responsibility,  who  is  not  timid  of  acting  in  opposition 
to  precedent,  even  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  most  con-  i 
servative  profession — that  of  the  sea.  All  sailors  are  prone  to 
be  conservative  in  spirit,  possibly  because  they  like  to  come 
back  to  the  home-land  and  find  it  as  they  left  it  and  as  they 
have  pictured  it  during  their  long  absence.  Whatever  the  cause, 
it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  there  is  no  profession  so  conservative 
as  that  of  the  Navy,  and  consequently  the  naval  reformer  must  I 
expect  to  meet  with  opposition — to  make  a  crowd  of  enemies—  I 
and  may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  emerges  from  the  contest  | 
with  a  shred  of  the  professional  reputation  which  he  has  built  | 
up  in  earlier  years.  By  calling  new  men  to  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  dismissing  others,  by  scrapping  old  ships  on  which 
considerable  sums  were  still  being  spent  to  no  purpose,  by  creat¬ 
ing  sea-going  gunnery  and  torpedo  schools,  by  radical  changes 
in  the  naval  arsenals,  by  re-distributing  the  fleet,  by  withdrawing 
the  old  coastguard  ships,  and  by  insisting  on  a  higher  standard 
of  sea  training — believing  that  a  sailor’s  place  is  at  sea,  and  not 
on  shore  or  in  harbour — the  new  Admiral  has  already  given 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  attack  by  the  old  regime. 

The  most  striking  effect  of  the  assumption  of  office  by  the  new 
Minister  as  far  as  Europe  is  immediately  concerned  has  been  a 
radical  and  far-reaching  re-distribution  of  the  fleet.  For  some 
years  past  practically  the  whole  fighting  force  of  France  has 
been  centred  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  one  partially  manned 
squadron  of  cruisers  based  upon  Brest.  The  solution  of  the 
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strategical  problems  which  present  themselves  to  a  French 
Minister  of  Marine  is  a  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand  France 
faces  the  Atlantic,  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the 
other  her  coasts  are  w'ashed  hy  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  between 
these  points  lie  Spain  and  Portugal.  Admiral  de  Lajieyrere  has 
determined  upon  a  policy  of  concentration.  The  whole  of  the 
naval  forces  of  France  in  home  waters  now  constitute  one  main 
fleet  under  the  supreme  orders  of  one  officer — Admiral  Caillard— 
and  free  to  cruise  at  large.  In  this  organisation,  the  model  first 
adopted  by  Germany,  and  afterwards  copied,  with  considerable 
improvements,  by  the  British  Admiralty,  has  been  followed. 
France  now  possesses  one  great  command,  consisting  of  twelve 
battleships,  with  t.vo  in  reserve,  six  armoured  cruisers,  with 
two  in  reserve,  and  twenty-four  sea-going  destroyers.  This  Fleet 
is  not  numerically  as  large  as,  but  it  is  probably  not  less  powerful 
than,  the  High-Sea  Fleet  of  Germany.  The  intention  is  that  all 
these  ships  shall  be  periodically  trained  in  combination,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  Germany — with  one  squadron  based  on  Wilhelms- 
haven  and  another  in  Kiel — this  command  is  divided  up  into 
two  sections,  each  under  the  command  of  an  admiral  and  with 
associated  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  It  is  intended  that  these 
ships  shall  be  maintained  fully  manned  throughout  the  year, 
and  associated  with  each  squadron  are  what  are  known  as 
hntimcnts  de  r emplacement,  as  w^ell  as  a  protected  cruiser  acting 
as  r c petit enr.  Nominally,  the  first  squadron  is  assigned  to 
Mediterranean  waters  and  the  second  squadron  to  Northern 
waters,  the  former  consisting  of  the  newer  ships  and  the  latter 
of  the  older  ships.  The  new  organisation  of  the  French  Fleet 
is  as  follows  :  — 

First  Squadron. 

BATTLESHIPS. 

t'atric.  Eepublique.  Democratic. 

■Justice.  Liberte.  Verite. 

Protected  cruiser -repetiteur  :  ChdteaiirenauU. 

CRUISER  DIVISION. 

■Jules  Ferry.  Tjcon  Gambetta.  .Jules  Michelet. 

[Destroyer  Flotilla  of  twelve  vessels.] 

liEPLACiNG  SHIPS  (with  half  crews). 

Suffren  (battleship).  Victor  Hugo  (armoured  cruiser). 

Second  Squadron. 

St.  Louis 

Bouvet. 


BATTr,ESHIPS. 

Charlemagne.  Gaulois. 

Carnot.  Jaureguiberry. 

Protected  cruiser-repdtiteur  :  Guichen. 
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CRUISER  DIVISION. 

Marseillaise.  Condi.  Amiral  Aube. 

Oloire. 

[Destroyer  Flotilla  of  twelve  vessels.] 

REPLACING  SHIPS  (with  half  crews). 

Charles  Martel  (battleship).  Dupetit  Thouars  (armoured  cruiser) 

Important  changes  have  also  been  introduced  in  the  foreign 
squadrons,  the  feature  of  special  interest  being  the  new  force 
designated  for  service  in  the  Far  East.  France  has  hitherto  had 
in  Far  Eastern  waters  the  Bruix,  of  4,750  tons,  an  obsolete 
armoured  cruiser  (launched  in  1894),  with  the  sister  ship 
Latouche  TreviUe,  the  protected  cruiser  d'Entrecasteaux,  of 
8,114  tons,  and  the  small  ship  Alqer,  of  4,122  tons  (built  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  and  re-armed  in  1889),  with  the  second-class 
cruiser  Catinat  in  the  Pacific.  In  place  of  this  organisation  an 
entirely  new  one  is  proposed.  The  Desaix,  KJeher,  and  Dupleix 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Far  East,  thus  placing  three  sister 
armoured  cruisers  on  this  station,  ships  of  7,735  tons  displace¬ 
ment,  with  a  speed  of  21  knots,  armoured  belts,  and  mounting 
each  eight  6'4-in.  guns,  with  four  3'9-in.  quick-firing  guns, 
ten  three-pounders,  and  four  one-ixinnders.  This  marks  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  the  French  representation  in  the  Far 
East,  whence  Germany  has  lately  dispatched  the  armoured  cruiser 
ScJinrnhorst  to  replace  the  Fiirst  Biamarck  as  the  only  armoured 
vessel  of  the  German  Navy  outside  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea. 
Associated  with  these  three  French  armoured  cruisers  will  be 
the  small  cruiser  Kersaint  and  seven  gunboats.  This  change 
represents  a  considerable  accession  of  French  power  in  the  Far 
East,  apart  from  the  gain  in  homogeneity.  A  complete  reorganisa¬ 
tion  has  also  been  effected  in  the  mobile  defences  of  the  home 
and  foreign  ports,  and  the  Minister  has  created  a  more  adequate 
force  at  Bizerta,  consisting  of  a  guardship,  the  battleship 
Henry  IV.,  with  a  number  of  cruisers,  twenty  destroyers,  and 
nine  submarines. 

M.  Briand,  the  French  Premier,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
President,  has  placed  naval  reform  and  naval  expansion  in  the 
forefront  of  his  programme,  with  a  purposeful  and  experienced 
sailor  as  Minister  of  Marine,  and  hand  in  hand  with  the  series 
of  reforms,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  approval  has  been 
given  (by  the  Government,  but  not  yet,  unhappily,  by  the 
Chambers),  to  Estimates  for  next  year  amounting  to  371,476,000 
francs.  In  compassing  the  vast  scheme  to  which  the  new 
Minister  of  Marine  has  set  his  hand,  this  increase  of  37,000,000 
francs  over  last  year’s  provision  will  prove  none  too  large,  for  he 
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desires  5,000  more  men  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  for  service 
at  sea,  and  there  are  many  other  avenues  of  expenditure.  He  has 
prepared  plans  for  four  new  battleships  of  23,500  tons,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  next  autumn,  and  for  which  supple¬ 
mentary  votes  are  to  be  submitted.  Provision  is  also  being  made 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  six  battleships  of  the  1906  programme, 
each  of  18,400  tons,  now  under  construction.  It  is  hoped  to 
complete  four  of  them  building  in  private  yards — the  Voltaire, 
Condorcet,  Vergniaud,  and  Diderot — by  September  next,  to  be 
followed  by  the  Danton  and  Mirabeau — in  hand  in  Government 
dockyards — by  the  winter  of  1912.  If  the  Minister  can  speed 
up  construction  in  accordance  with  these  plans,  the  French  active 
fleet  will  in  tw'o  years  be  strengthened  by  twenty-four  12-in. 
guns  and  seventy-two  9'4-in.  guns,  mounted  in  well-armoured 
vessels,  with  a  speed  of  19  knots.  This  will  be  a  notable  gain  in 
strength,  and,  in  addition,  the  two  armoured  cruisers  of  14,000 
tons — the  Edgar  Quinet  and  the  Waldeck  Rousseau,  also  of  the 
1906  programme — will  have  passed  into  the  fleet,  with  a  number 
of  destroyers  and  submarines. 

.Ml  these  plans  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  new  director 
of  French  naval  policy  can  carry  the  Ministry  with  him  and 
secure  the  support  of  the  nation,  for  his  plans  will  call  for  large 
additional  ex[xinditure  on  the  Fleet.  The  work  must  be  carried 
through  at  once,  obstacles  or  no  obstacles,  or  the  opportunity 
will  be  gone.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  British  naval  administra¬ 
tion  was  reformed  when  .Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher 
(recently  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  recognition  of  his  success),  was 
called  to  the  .\dmiralty  as  First  Sea  Lord  by  Earl  Selborne. 
“Full  speed  ahead,  and  never  mind  the  cows  on  the  line,”  was 
the  order,  and  the  whole  work  was  well  in  progress  before  the 
reactionary  forces  could  be  organised.  In  France  the  same  motto 
must  be  adopted,  otherwdse  conservative  influences  in  the  navy 
and  in  the  nation,  the  victim  of  thrift  which  has  become  parsi¬ 
mony,  will  triumph.  There  is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the 
task  may  be  accomplished — but  the  position  can  be  carried  only 
by  a  rapid  frontal  attack  on  tradition,  incompetency,  and  laisser 
jaire.  In  this  spirit  .\dmiral  de  Lapeyrere  has  begun,  and  in 
this  spirit,  it  may  be  hoped,  he  will  continue  for  the  sake  of 
France,  for  the  sake  of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  safe  balance  of  naval  power  in  Europe. 

Excubitor. 
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“The  Moeal  ”  is  the  keynote  of  all  drama.  That  is  to  say,  a 
drama  must  be  shaped  so  as  to  have  a  jpine  of  mejajaiug.  Every 
grouping  of  life  and  character  has  its  inherent  moral ;  and 
the  business  of  the  dramatist  is  so  to  pose  the  group  as  to  bring 
that  moral  poignantly  to  the  light  of  day.  Such  is  the  moral 
that  exhales  from  plays  like  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth.  But 
such  is  not  the  moral  to  be  found  in  the  great  bulk  of  contem¬ 
porary  drama.  The  moral  of  the  average  play  is  now,  and 
probably  has  always  been,  the  triumph  at  all  costs  of  a  supposed  / 
immediate  ethical  good  over  a  supposed  immediate  ethical  evil./ 

The  vice  of  drawing  these  distorted  morals  has,  in  fact,  per¬ 
meated  the  drama  to  its  spine ;  discoloured  its  art,  humanity,  and 
significance;  infected  its  creators,  actors,  audience,  critics;  too 
often  turned  it  from  a  picture  into  a  caricature.  A  drama  which 
lives  under  the  shadow  of  the  distorted  moral  forgets  how  to  be 
free,  fair,  and  fine — forgets  so  completely  that  it  often  prides 
itself  on  having  forgotten. 

Now,  in  writing  plays  there  are.  in  this  matter  of  the  moral, 
three  courses  open  to  the  serious  dramatist.  The  first  is  :  To 
definitely  set  before  the  public  that  which  it  wishes  to  have  set 
before  it,  the  views  and  codes  of  life  by  which  the  public  lives 
and  in  which  it  believes.  This  way  is  the  most  common,  success¬ 
ful,  and  popular.  It  makes  the  dramatist’s  position  sure,  and 
not  too  obviously  authoritative. 

The  second  course  is  :  To  definitely  set  before  the  public  those 
views  and  codes  of  life  by  which  the  dramatist  himself  lives, 
those  theories  in  which  he  himself  believes,  the  more  effectively 
if  they  are  the  opposite  of  what  the  public  wishes  to  have  placed 
before  it,  presenting  them  so  that  the  audience  may  swallow 
them  like  powder  in  a  spoonful  of  jam. 

There  is  a  third  course  :  To  set  before  the  public  no  cut-and- 
dried  codes,  but  the  phenomena  of  life  and  character,  selected 
and  combined,  but  not  distorted,  by  the  dramatist’s  outlook,  set 
down  without  fear,  favour,  or  prejudice,  leaving  the  public  to 
draw  such  poor  moral  as  nature  may  afford.  This  third  methcKl 
requires  a  certain  detachment;  it  requires  a  sympathy  with,  a 
love  of,  and  a  curiosity  as  to,  things  for  their  own  sake;  it 
requires  a  far  view,  together  with  patient  industry,  for  no 
immediately  practical  result. 

It  was  once  said  of  Shakespeare  that  he  had  never  done  any 
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good  to  anyone,  and  never  would.  This,  unfortunately,  could 
not,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  “good”  was  then  meant, 
be  said  of  most  modern  dramatists.  In  truth,  the  good  that 
Shakespeare  did  to  humanity  was  of  a  remote,  and,  shall  wo 
say,  eternal  nature  ;  something  of  the  goo<l  that  men  get  from 
having  the  sky  and  the  sea  to  look  at.  And  this  partly  because 
he  was,  in  his  greater  plays  at  all  events,  free  from  the  habit 
of  drawing  a  distorted  moral.  Now,  the  playwright  who  supplies 
to  the  public  the  facts  of  life  distorted  by  the  moral  which  il 
expects,  docs  so  that  he  may  do  the  public  what  he  considers 
an  immediate  good,  by  fortifying  its  prejudices  ;  and  the  dramatist 
who  supplies  to  the  public  facts  distorted  by  his  own  advanced 
morality,  does  so  because  he  considers  that  he  will  at  once  benefit 
the  public  by  substituting  for  its  worn-out  ethics,  his  own.  In 
both  cases  the  advantage  the  dramatist  hopes  to  confer  on  the 
public  is  immediate  and  practical. 

But  matters  change,  and  morals  change  ;  men  remain — and  to 
set  men,  and  the  facts  about  them,  down  faithfully,  so  that  they 
draw  for  us  the  moral  of  their  natural  actions,  may  also  possibly 
be  of  benefit  to  the  community.  It  is,  at  all  events,  harder  than 
to  set  men  and  facts  down,  as  they  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  a  dramatist  should,  or  indeed  can, 
keep  himself  and  his  temperamental  philosophy  out  of  his  work. 
.\s  a  man  lives  and  thinks,  so  will  he  write.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  to  the  making  of  good  drama,  as  to  the  practice  of  every 
other  art,  there  must  be  brought  an  almost  passionate  love  of 
discipline,  a  white-heat  of  naelf-respect ,  a  desire  to  make  the 
truest,  fairest,  best  thing  in  one’s  power;  and  that  to  these  must 
be  added  an  eye  that  does  not  flinch.  Such  qualities  alone  will 
bring  to  a  drama  the  selfless  character  which  soaks  it  with 
inevitability. 

The  word  “pessimist”  is  frequently  applied  to  the  few 
dramatists  who  have  been  content  to  work  in  this  w'ay.  It  has 
been  applied,  among  others,  to  Euripides,  to  Shakespeare,  to 
Ibsen ;  it  will  be  applied  to  many  in  the  future.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  dubious  than  the  way  in  which  these  two  words 
“pessimist”  and  “optimist”  are  used;  for  the  optimist  appears 
to  bo  he  who  cannot  bear  the  world  as  it  is,  and  is  forced  by 
his  nature  to  picture  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  pessimist 
one  who  cannot  only  bear  the  world  as  it  is.  but  loves  it  well 
enough  to  draw  it  faithfully.  There  exist,  for  all  that,  a  few 
peculiar  people,  who  insist  that  the  true  lover  of  the  human  race 
is  the  man  who  can  put  up  with  it  in  all  its  forms,  in  vice  as 
well  as  in  virtue ,  in  defeat  no  less  than  in  victory ;  that  the  true 
seer  is  he  who  sees  not  only  joy  but  sorrow,  and  the  true  painter 
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of  hiiniaii  life  one  who  blinks  nothing.  It  may  bo  that  he  is 
also,  incidentally,  its  true  benefactor. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  social  fabric  there  are  only  two 
impartial  persons,  the  scientist  and  the  artist,  and  under  the 
latter  heading  such  dramatists,  as  desire  to  write  not  only  for 
to-day,  but  for  to-morrow,  must  strive  to  come. 

But  dramatists  being  as  they  are  made — past  remedy— it  is 
perhaps  more  profitable  to  examine  the  various  points  at  which 
their  qualities  and  defects  are  shown. 

The  plot !  A  good  plot  is  that  sure  edifice  which  slowdy  rises 
out  of  the  interplay  of  circumstance  on  temperament,  and  teni- 
j>erament  on  circumstance,  within  the  enclosing  atmosphere  of 
an  idea.  A  human  being  is  the  best  plot  there  is ;  it  may  be 
impossible  to  see  why  he  is  a  good  plot,  because  the  idea  within 
which  he  was  brought  forth  cannot  be  fully  grasped  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  he  is  a  good  plot.  He  is  organic.  And  so  it  must  be 
with  a  good  play.  Reason  alone  produces  no  good  })lots;  they 
come  by  original  sin,  sure  conception,  and  instinctive  after-power 
of  selecting  what  benefits  the  germ.  A  bad  plot,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  simply  a  row  of  stakes,  with  a  character  impaled  on 
each — characters  w^ho  would  have  liked  to  live,  but  came  to 
untimely  grief ;  who  started  bravely,  but  fell  on  these  stakes, 
placed  beforehand  in  a  row,  and  were  transfixed  one  by  one,  while 
their  ghosts  stride  on,  squeaking  and  gibbering,  through  the  play. 
Whether  these  stakes  are  made  of  facts  or  of  ideas,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  dramatist  who  planted  them,  their  effect  on 
the  unfortunate  characters  is  the  same ;  the  creatures  were 
begotten  to  be  staked,  and  staked  the\^  are  !  The  demand  for 
a  good  plot,  not  nnfrequently  heard,  commonly  signifies  :  “Tickle 
my  sensations  by  stuffing  the  play  with  arbitrary  adventures,  so 
that  T  need  not  bo  troubled  to  take  the  characters  seriously. 
Set  the  persons  of  the  play  to  action,  regardless  of  time,  sequence, 
atmosphere,  and  probability  !  ” 

Now,  true  dramatic  action  is  what  characters  do,  at  once 
contrary,  as  it  were,  to  expectation,  and  yet  because  they  have 
already  done  other  things.  No  dramatist  should  let  his  audi¬ 
ence  know"  what  is  coming ;  but  neither  should  he  suffer  his 
characters  to  act  without  making  his  audience  feel  that  those 
actions  are  in  harmony  wdth  temperament,  and  arise  from  previous 
known  actions,  together  with  the  temperaments  and  previous 
known  actions  of  the  other  characters  in  the  play.  The  dramatist 
w’ho  depends  his  characters  to  his  plot,  instead  of  his  plot  to  his 
characters,  is  guilty  of  cardinal  sin. 

The  dialogue  !  Good  dialogue  again  is  character,  marshalled 
so  as  continually  to  stimulate  interest  or  excitement.  The  reason 
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good  dialogue  is  seldom  found  in  plays  is  merely  that  it  is  hard 
to  write,  for  it  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  what  interests 
or  excites,  but  such  a  feeling  for  character  as  brings  misery 
to  the  dramatist’s  heart  w^hen  his  creations  speak  as  they  should 
not  speak — ashes  to  his  mouth  when  they  say  things  for  the 
sake  of  saying  them — disgust  when  they  are  “smart.” 

The  art  of  wTiting  true  dramatic  dialogue  is  an  austere  art ; 
denying  itself  all  licence,  grudging  every  sentence  devoted  to  the 
mere  machinery  of  the  play,  suppressing  all  jokes  and  epigrams 
severed  from  character,  relying  for  fun  and  pathos  on  the  fun 
and  tears  of  life.  From  start  to  finish  good  dialogue  is  hand¬ 
made,  like  good  lace  ;  clear,  of  fine  texture,  furthering  with  each 
thread  the  harmony  and  strength  of  a  design  to  which  all  must 
he  subordinated. 

But  good  dialogue  is  also  action.  In  so  far  as  the  dramatist 
divorces  his  dialogue  from  action,  he  is  stultifying  to 8pa/i,a — the 
thing  , done ;  he  may  make  jdeasing  disquisitions,  he  is  not 
making  drama.  And  in  so  far  as  he  twists  character  to  suit  his 
moral  or  his  ])lot,  he  is  neglecting  a  first  principle,  that  truth  to 
Xatnre  which  alone  invests  art  wdth  hand-made  quality. 

The  dramatist’s  licence,  in  fact,  ends  w’ith  his  design.  In 
conception  alone  he  is  free.  He  may  take  w'hat  character 
or  grou}>  of  characters  he  chooses,  see  them  wdth  what  eyes, 
knit  them  with  what  idea,  within  the  limits  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment.  Once  taken,  seen,  and  knitted,  he  is  bound  to  treat  them 
like  a  gentleman,  with  the  tenderest  consideration  of  their 
mainsprings.  Take  cam  of  pbflrnpt.p.r ;  action  and  dialogue  will 
take  care  of  themselves !  The  true  dramatist  gives  full  rein  to 
his  temperament  in  the  scope  and  nature  of  his  subject ;  having 
once  selected  subject  and  characters,  he  is  just,  gentle,  restrained  ; 
neither  gratifying  his  lust  for  praise  at  the  expense  of  his 
offspring,  nor  using  them  as  puppets  to  flout  his  audience.  Being 
himself  the  nature  that  brought  them  forth,  he  guides  them  in 
the  course  predestined  at  their  conception.  So  only  have  they 
a  chance  of  defying  Time,  which  is  alwmys  lying  in  wait  to 
destroy  the  false,  topical,  or  fashionable,  all — in  a  word — that  is 
not  based  on  the  permanent  elements  of  human  nature.  The 
perfect  dramatist  rounds  up  his  characters  and  facts  within  the 
ring-fence  of  a  dominant  idea  which  fulfils  the  craving  of  his 
spirit;  having  got  them  there,  he  suffers  them  to  live  their  own 
lives. 

Plot,  action,  character,  .dialogue  !,  But  there  is  another  subject 
for  a  jdatitnde.  FThy^irl  An  impalpable  quality,  less  easily  cap¬ 
tured  than  the  scent  a  flower,  the  peculiar  and  most  essential 
attribute  of  any  work  of  art !  It  is  the  thin ,  poignant  spirit  which 
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hovers  up  out  of  a  drama,  and  is  as  much  its  differentiatiiur 
essence  as  is  nicotine  of  tobacco,  or  caffeine  of  coffee.  Flavour 
in  fine,  is  the  spirit  of  the  dramatist  projected  into  his  work  in 
a  state  of  volatility,  so  that  no  one  can  exactly  lay  hands  on  it, 
here,  there,  or  anywhere.  This  distinctive  essence  of  a  play, 
marking  its  brand,  is  the  one  thing  at  which  the  dramatist  cannot 
w'ork,  for  it  is  outside  his  consciousness.  And  this  is  the  chief 
reason  why,  to  speculate  whether  dramatists  ought  or  ought 
not  to  consider  their  public,  is  not  particularly  edifying;  and 
why,  too,  it  is  somewhat  futile  to  lament  that  authors  often 
deliberately  produce  work  beneath  their  best  powders.  For,  in 
reality,  though  that  work  may  vary  in  interest,  in  intellectual 
attainment,  or  in  carefulness — in  the  supreme  quality,  Flavour, 
whether  it  be  written  to  boil  a  pot  or  regale  a  Stage  Society— 
the  work  of  a  dramatist  does  not  vary.  A  man  may  have  many 
moods,  he  has  but  one  spirit;  and  thia..^ikit-ha.cpmmunicates  in 
some  subtle,  unconscious  way  to  all  his  work.  It  waxes  and  wanes 
with  the  currents  of  his  vitality,  but  no  more  alters  than  a  chest¬ 
nut  changes  into  an  oak,  or  an  elm  into  a  plane  tree. 

For,  in  truth,  dramas  are  very  like  unto  trees,  springing  from 
seedlings,  shaping  themselves  inevitably  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  fast  hidden  within  themselves,  drinking  sustenance  from 
the  earth  and  air,  and  in  conflict  with  the  natural  forces  round 
them.  So  they  slowly  come  to  full  grow'th,  until  warped,  stunted, 
or  risen  to  fair  and  gracious  height,  they  stand  open  to  all  the 
winds.  And  the  trees  that  spring  from  each  dramatist  are  of 
different  race  ;  he  is  the  spirit  of  his  own  sacred  grove,  into  which 
no  stray  tree  can  by  any  chance  enter. 

One  more  platitude.  It  is  not  unfashionable  to  pit  one  form 
of  drama  against  another — holding  up  the  realistic  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  epic  ;  the  epic  to  the  belittlement  of  the  fantastic ; 
the  fantastic  to  the  detriment  of  the  realistic.  Little  purpose  is 
thus  served.  The  essential  meaning,  truth,  beauty,  and  irony 
of  things  may  l)e  revealed  under  all  these  forms.  Vision  over 
life  and  human  nature  can  be  as  keen  and  just,  the  revelation 
as  true,  inspiring,  delight-giving,  and  thought-provoking,  what¬ 
ever  fashion  be  employed — it  is  simply  a  question  of  doing  it 
w^ell  enough  to  uncover  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  Whether  the  violet 
come  from  Tvussia,  from  Parma,  or  from  England,  matters  little. 
Close  by  the  Greek  temples  at  Paestum  there  are  violets  that 
seem  redder,  and  sweeter,  than  any  ever  seen — as  though  they 
have  sprung  up  out  of  the  footprints  of  some  old  pagan  goddess ; 
but  under  the  April  sun,  in  a  Devonshire  lane,  the  little  blue 
scentless  violets  capture  every  bit  as  much  of  the  spring.  And 
so  it  is  with  drama — no  matter  what  its  form — it  need  only  be 
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the  “real  thing,”  need  only  have  caught  some  of  the  precious 
fluid,  revelation,  and  imprisoned  it  within  a  chalice  to  which  we 
may  i)ut  our  lips  and  continually  drink. 

And  yet,  starting  from  this  last  platitude,  one  may  perhaps 
be  suffered  to  speculate  as  to  the  particular  forms  that  our 
renascent  drama  is  likely  to  assume.  For  our  drama  is  renascent, 
and  nothing  will  stop  its  bursting  the  old  bottles.  It  is  not 
renascent  because  this  or  that  man  is  writing,  but  because  of  a 
new  spirit.  A  spirit  that  is  no  doubt  in  part  the  gradual  outcome 
of  the  impact  on  our  home-grown  art,  of  Eussian,  French,  and 
Scandinavian  influences,  but  which  in  the  main  rises  from  an 
awakened  humanity  in  the  conscience  of  our  time.  It  is  part  of 
an  iinobvious,  inevitable  religious  movement;  part  of  a  slow  but 
tenacious  groping  towards  a  new  form  of  vital  faith — the  faith 
of  “All  for  One,  and  One  for  All.”  x\  faith  so  far  removed 
from,  and  so  transcending  mere  party  politics,  that  it  will  ever 
increasingly  inspire  and  influence  the  life  of  all  sects,  from 
Tories  to  Anarchists,  from  Koman  Catholics  to  Quakers.  A 
faith,  like  a  great  visiting  wind,  sweeping  into  the  house  of  our 
lives  through  a  hundred  doors,  of  which  the  drama  is  one,  and 
not  the  narrowest. 

What,  then,  are  to  be  the  main  channels  down  which  the 
renascent  English  drama  wdll  float  in  the  coming  years?  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  these  main  channels  will  be  two  in 
number  and  situate  far  apart. 

The  one  will  be  the  broad  and  clear-cut  channel  of  naturalism, 
down  which  will  course  a  drama  poignantly  shaped,  and  inspired 
with  high  intention,  but  faithful  to  the  seething  and  multiple 
life  around  us,  drama  such  as  some  are  inclined  to  term  photo¬ 
graphic,  deceived  by  a  seeming  simplicity  into  forgetfulness  of 
the  old  proverb,  ‘‘Ars  est  celare  artem,”  and  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that,  to  be  vital,  such  drama  is  in  every  respect  as  dependent 
on  imagination,  construction,  selection,  and  elimination — the 
main  laws,  in  fact,  of  artistry — as  ever  was  the  romantic  or 
rhapsodic  play.  The  question  of  naturalistic  technique  will  bear, 
indeed,  much  more  study  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it.  The 
aim  of  the  dramatist  employing  it  is  obviously  to  create  such  an 
illusion  of  actual  life  passing  on  the  stage  as  to  compel  the 
spectator  for  the  moment  to  lose  all  sense  of  artifice,  to  think, 
and  talk,  and  move  with  the  people  he  sees  thinking,  talking, 
and  moving  in  front  of  him.  A  false  phrase,  a  single  wmrd  out 
of  tune  or  time,  w'ill  destroy  that  illusion  and  spoil  the  surface 
as  surely  as  a  stone  heaved  into  a  still  pool  shatters  the  image 
seen  there.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  reason  why 
the  naturalistic  is  the  most  exacting  and  difficult  of  all  techniques. 
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It  is  easy  enough  to  reproduce  the  exact  conversation  and  move¬ 
ments  of  persons  in  a  room ;  it  is  desperately  hard  to  produce 
the  perfectly  natural  conversation  and  movements  of  those 
persons,  when  each  natural  phrase  spoken  and  each  natural 
movement  made  has  not  only  to  contribute  towards  the  growth 
and  jxii-fection  of  a  drama’s  soul,  but  also  to  be  a  revelation, 
phrase  by  phrase,  movement  by  movement,  of  essential  traits  of 
character.  To  put  it  another  way,  naturalism,  when  alive 
indeed  to  be  alive  at  all,  is  simply  the  art  of  manipulating  a  long 
procession  of  the  most  delicate  symbols.  And  this  main  channel 
of  naturalistic  drama  will  be  concerned,  not  with  men  floating 
on  two  boards  far  out  to  sea,  accompanied  by  a  passion,  but 
anchored  to  land  in  their  natural  environments.  Its  service 
will  be  the  swaying  and  focussing  of  men’s  feelings  and  thoughts 
in  the  various  departments  of  national  life.  It  will  be  like  a 
steady  lamp,  held  up  from  time  to  time,  in  whose  light  things 
will  be  seen  for  a  space  clearly  and  in  due  })roportion ,  freed  from 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  partisanship. 

And  the  other  of  these  two  main  channels  will,  I  think,  be  a 
twisting  and  delicious  stream,  which  will  bear  on  its  breast  new^ 
barques  of  poetry,  shaped,  it  may  be,  like  pro.se,  but  a  prose 
incarnating  through  its  fantasy  and  symbolism  all  the  deeper 
asj)irations,  yearnings,  doubts,  and  mysterious  stirrings  of  the 
human  spirit;  a  poetic  prose-drama,  emotionalising  us  by  its 
diversity  and  purity  of  form  and  invention,  and  whose  province 
will  be  to  disclose  the  elemental  soul  of  man  and  the  forces  of 
Nature,  not  perhaps  as  the  old  tragedies  disclosed  them,  or 
necessarily  in  the  epic  mood,  but  alw'ays  with  beauty  and  the 
spirit  of  discovery. 

Such  w'ill,  in  all  probability,  be  the  tw'O  vital  forms  of  our 
drama  in  the  coming  generation.  And  between  these  two  forms 
there  must  be  no  crude  unions:  they  are  too  far  apart,  the 
cross  w'ould  be  too  violent.  It  is  this  ill-mating  of  forms  that  has 
killed  a  thousand  plays.  We  want  no  more  bastard  drama  ;  no 
more  attempts  to  dress  out  the  simple  dignity  of  everyday  life 
in  the  peacock’s  feathers  of  false  poetry ;  no  more  strawy-stuffed 
heroes  or  heroines ;  no  more  rabbits  and  goldfish  from  the  con¬ 
jurer’s  pockets,  nor  any  limelight.  Let  us  have  lamplight,  star¬ 
light,  moonlight,  sunlight,  and  the  light  of  our  owm  self-respects. 


John  G.^lsw^orthy. 
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It  niiiy  with  truth  that  there  were  few  famous  men  boi’n 

in  the  eighteenth  century  of  whom  less  is  known  than  of  William 
Beckford  of  Fonthill,  the  author  of  “Vathek.”  There  is  an 
iibiuulanee  of  legend,  as  little  trustworthy  as  most  legends,  hut 
of  the  man  as  he  was  few  people  have  even  a  remote  conception. 
This  may  be  partly  because  there  has  been  no  biography  of  him 
worthy  of  the  name ;  but  it  is,  probably,  due  even  more  largely  to 
the  fact  that  he  led  a  secluded  life.  It  is  certain  that  stories 
concerning  him,  invariably  defamatory  and  usually  libellous, 
were  circulated  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  his  minority ;  and  that 
these  were  revived  when,  after  his  continental  tours,  he  settled 
at  Fonthill.  Then,  the  air  of  mystery  that  enveloped  him  created 
grave  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  his  fox-hunting  neighbours. 
Fverything  he  said  was  misrepresented  and  regarded  as  evidence 
against  him,  until  so  strong  was  the  feeling  that  it  was  looked 
upon  by  his  country  neighbours  as  disgraceful  to  visit  him.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Nelson  or  Sam  Bogers  or  Sir  William 
Hamilton  from  going  to  Fonthill,  nor,  later,  did  it  prevent  his 
acquaintance  with  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Notwithstanding,  Beckford 
was  accused  of  almost  every  conceivable  crime,  and  John 
Mitford,  in  one  of  his  unpublished  note-books,  solemnly  recorded 
that  Beckford  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  wife  at  Cintra.  There 
was  no  more  truth  in  any  other  accusation  than  in  this  of  causing 
the  death  of  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached  and  whose 
loss  he  sincerely  mourned.  Thirty  years  after  her  death,  Eogers 
noticed  that  there  were  tears  in  Bcckford’s  eyes  while  he  was 
talking  of  her. 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  many  slanders.  It  was  said 
that  Beckford  luiilt  the  high  wall  I’ound  his  estate  of  Fonthill 
that  his  orgies  might  be  carried  on  unperceived — the  wall  was 
built  because  no  mere  request  would  keep  the  hunters  off  his 
land,  and  ho  could  not  bear  to  see  the  death  agonies  of  a  fox.  It 
was  said  that  he  kept  a  number  of  dwarfs,  and  with  their  aid 
performed  blasphemous  rites  and  indulged  in  magical  incantations 
—he  had  in  his  service  one  dwarf,  Biero,  whom  he  had  rescued 
in  some  Italian  town  from  a  cruel  father.  Even  so  recently  as 
nine  years  ago  an  anonymous  writer  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record  in  a  literary  journal  the  reminiscences  of  an  elderly  lady, 
who  lived  at  Bath  when  Beckford  resided  in  that  city,  who  was 
a  child  then,  and  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.  This 
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elderly  lady  stated  that  “a  species  of  paroxysm  would  seize 
Beckford  if  he  saw  a  woman  ” — yet  a  line  before  she  speaks  of  his 
riding  through  the  streets  of  Bath  !  Were  the  w’omen  of  Bath 
on  these  occasions,  it  is  legitimate  to  ask,  commanded,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Coventry  when  Lady  Godiva  took  her  famous 
airing,  to  keep  out  of  sight?  or  was  Beckford  seen  to  have 
paroxysm  after  paroxysm  as  his  horse  took  him  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  quaint  old  city?  The  same  authority 
relates  that  at  Beckford’s  house  in  Tjansdown  Crescent  (Bath) 
niches  were  constructed  in  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  so  that  the 
female  servants  could  conceal  themselves  wdien  they  heard  their 
master’s  footsteps  ;  and  that  one  girl,  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  as  to 
what  Beckford  would  do  if  he  saw  her,  had  her  curiosity  fully 
satisfied,  for  the  “woman-hater,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  seized 
her  by  the  waist  and  thi'ew  her  over  the  banisters.”  This 
suggests  a  new  version  of  the  Peeping  Tom  episode,  and  also 
brings  to  mind  the  nursery  rhyme, 

He  took  her  by  the  left  leg  and  threw  her  down  the  stairs. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  that  the  misogynist  generously  bestowed 
on  the  injured  maid  a  pension  for  life.  The  story  is  nearly  as 
good,  and  doubtless  quite  as  true,  as  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
killed  a  waiter  at  an  inn  and  told  the  landlord,  who  thought  he 
must  send  for  the  police,  to  charge  it  in  the  bill. 

The  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  writers  on  Beckford  have  been 
willing  to  recount  what  they  have  heard,  without  making  any 
attempt  at  verification,  even  when  such  a  task  w’ould  not  have 
been  difficult.  Beckford,  we  are  told,  was  as  likely  to  thrash  a 
beggar  in  the  streets  as  to  give  him  alms.  This  is  really  the  most 
truthful  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  him,  for  it  actually 
has  for  its  foundation  the  fact  that  he  once  did  strike  a  beggar ! 
Here  is  tho  story  :  When  Beckford  was  riding  one  day  to  Weston, 
a  suburb  of  Bath,  a  man  near  his  gates  begged  from  him  and 
received  a  coin;  delighted  with  his  success,  the  beggar  watched 
which  way  the  donor  was  going,  took  a  short  cut,  and  at  another 
place  again  asked  for  alms,  only  to  be  recognised  and  struck  with 
a  whip. 

The  calumnies  that  pursued  Beckford  during  his  life,  and 
his  memory  since  his  death,  were  bad  enough,  but  the  excuses 
that  are  made  for  him  nowadays  are  worse.  The  wTiter  already 
referred  to  as  retailing  the  elderly  lady’s  gossip,  unable  to  account 
for  Beckford’s  mysterious  seclusion  and  other  peculiarities,  fell 
back  upon  the  convenient  suggestion  of  “a  mental  derangement.” 
“We  learn,”  he  said  in  support  of  his  contention,  “that  at  his 
death  he  showed  scarcely  a  sign  of  age,  a  peculiarity  frequently 
noticed,  of  course,  among  those  with  similar  mental  aberrations.” 
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Another  peculiarity  frequently  noticed,  among  those  with  similar 
mental  aberrations,  we  may  add,  is  that  at  their  death  many 
show  every  sign  of  age. 

Manv  of  those  who  do  not  suggest  that  Beckford  was  mad 
love  to  dwell  upon  his  eccentricities ;  but  an  examination  of  their 
arguments  shows  that  these  eccentricities  were  limited  to  the 
building  of  Fonthill  and  a  love  of  seclusion.  His  seclusion  has 
been  vastly  exaggerated,  and  Fonthill  was  but  the  whim  of  a 
millionaire — a  whim,  moreover,  prompted  by  a  laudable  desire  to 
provide  employment  for  the  poor  of  the  country-side.  What  a 
genius  he  had  “Vathek”  proves  conclusively;  how  sane  he  was 
to  the  end  of  his  days  may  be  discerned  from  the  letters  written 
in  the  last  years,  even  in  the  last  month,  of  his  long  life. 

The  keynote  of  Beckford’s  character  was  enthusiasm.  If  he 
undertook  anything  it  must  be  done  forthwith ;  if  he  had  a 
desire,  he  must  satisfy  it  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Thus, 
when  he  built  Fonthill  he  had  five  hundred  men  working  day 
and  night;  when  he  collected  books,  he  did  so  with  such  vigour 
that  in  a  few  years  he  brought  together  one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  the  world.  That  last  passion  never  deserted  him, 
and  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  he  studied  catalogues  as  keenly,  and 
was  as  impatient  for  news  as  to  the  success  that  had  attended  his 
agent,  as  when  he  began  half-a-century  earlier.  Like  most  men 
he  did  not  suffer  bores  gladly,  but,  unlike  the  majority,  he  would 
not  have  aught  to  do  with  them.  Having  a  genius  and  a  million, 
he  lived  his  life  as  he  pleased;  while  welcoming  his  friends,  and 
opening  wide  his  doors  to  distinguished  writers,  artists,  and 
musicians,  he  held  the  rest  of  the  world  at  bay,  and  spent  his 
days  with  his  books  and  pictures,  playing  the  piano,  and  superin¬ 
tending  his  gardens.  So  well  did  he  order  his  life  that  when  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year  the  flame  was  burning  out,  he  could  say 
truthfully,  “I  have  never  known  a  moment’s  ennui.'' 

Beckford  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  Wealth 
came  to  him  from  his  father,  the  Alderman,  and  aristocratic 
connections  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the 
Hon.  George  Hamilton,  second  surviving  son  of  the  sixth  Earl 
of  Abercorn.  Lord  Chatham  was  his  godfather,  and  when  the 
Alderman  died  in  1770,  not  only  did  Lord  Chatham,  but  also 
“the  good  Lord  Lyttelton”  and  Lord  Camden,  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  education  of  the  ten-years-old  lad,  who,  if  he  lived 
to  attain  his  majority,  would  be  the  wealthiest  commoner  in 
England.  The  Kev.  John  Lettice  was  his  tutor ;  Sir  William 
Chambers,  who  was  then  rebuilding  Somerset  House,  taught 
him  architecture,  and  he  studied  music  under  Mozart.  He  learnt 
declamation,  too,  and  at  an  early  age  won  the  approval  of  his 
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godfather  by  reciting  with  correct  emphasis  a  passage  from 
Thucydides  which  he  had  previously  translated  into  English. 
“May  you,”  the  aged  statesman  said  to  his  son  William,  “some 
day  make  as  brilliant  a  speaker.”  The  cynical  may  see  in  this 
remark  the  germ  of  the  dislike  that  subsequently  existed  between 
the  younger  Pitt  and  Beckford. 

“Great  pains  were  bestowed  upon  my  education,”  Beckford 
said  in  his  old  age.  “I  was  living  amidst  a  fine  collection  of 
works  of  art,  under  competent  tutors.  I  w’as  studious  and  diligent 
from  inclination.  T  was  fond  of  reading  whatever  came  in  my 
way.  After  my  classical  studies  were  finished,  and  while  I 
worked  hard  at  Persian,  I  read  French  and  English  biographies 
of  all  sorts.”  How  much  he  profited  by  his  education,  and  how 
well  he  remembered  what  he  read,  is  showm  conclusively  by  the 
numerous  allusions  to  men  and  books  in  the  letters  written  when 
he  was  still  a  lad.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  taught,  or 
to  have  acquired  by  reading,  some  knowledge  of  most  subjects, 
except,  as  he  subsequently  admitted  regretfully,  astronomy.  Like 
most  boys,  he  preferred  the  subjects  of  his  own  choosing  to 
those  he  was  compelled  to  study.  A  chance  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  Abercorn  branch  of  the  Hamilton  family  from  which 
his  mother  was  descended  was  older  than  the  ducal  branch  sent 
him  early  to  books  of  genealogy,  and  his  reading  in  this  byway 
of  history  imbued  him  with  a  pride  of  race  that  nothing  could 
eradicate.  His  father’s  ancestry  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he 
studied  the  pedigree  of  his  mother,  and  declared  he  could  trace 
it  to  John  of  Gaunt.  He  claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
descended  from  all  the  barons  (of  whom  any  issue  remained)  who 
signed  Magna  Charta.  At  a  very  early  age  he  came  across  a 
copy  of  the  “Arabian  Nights” — and  this  chance  find  had  more 
effect  upon  his  life  and  character  than  any  other  incident.  He 
read  and  re-read  these  stories  with  avidity,  and  the  impression 
they  made  on  him  was  so  strong  that  Lord  Chatham  instructed 
Ijettice  that  the  book  must  be  kept  from  the  boy.  The  precaution 
came  too  late,  for,  though  the  injunction  was  obeyed  and  for 
some  years  the  “Arabian  Nights”  was  withheld  from  him,  the 
Oriental  tales  had  taken  possession  of  the  impressionable  reader 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  never  forget  them.  They  had 
fired  his  youthful  mind  and  held  his  imagination  captive ;  their 
influence  over  him  never  waned  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  and  while 
they  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  “Vathek,”  they  also  fostered 
in  him  the  love  of  magnificence,  inherited  from  his  father,  that 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey  and  other  extrava¬ 
gances.  As  a  lad,  owing  to  the  hold  the  stories  had  over  him,  he 
became  a  dreamer  and  lived  in  an  unreal  world ;  and  it  is  not 
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surprising,  therefore,  that,  though  of  an  amiable  disposition,  he 
became  wilful  and  capricious.  “Little  Beckford  was  really 
disappointed  at  not  being  in  time  to  see  you — a  good  mark  for 
my  young  civid  friend,”  Lord  Chatham  wrote  to  William  Pitt, 
October  9th,  1773.  “He  is  just  as  much  compounded  of  the 
elements  of  air  and  fire  as  he  was.*  A  due  proportion  of  terrestrial 
solidity  will,  I  trust,  come  and  make  him  perfect.” 

A  boy  of  thirteen  who  is  all  “air  and  fire”  is  certain  to  be 
spoilt  by  a  doting  mother  and  made  much  of  by  visitors  to  the 
liouse,  and  Beckford’s  wit  was  so  much  encouraged  by  almost 
all  of  them  that,  in  spite  of  Lettice’s  admonitions,  he  frequently 
got  out  of  hand.  Only  his  relative,  the  old  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  —  Gay’s  Duchess — who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ventured  to  rebuke  him  :  when  he  treated  her  with  some  lack 
of  respect  at  her  house,  without  making  any  reply,  she  sent  a 
servant  for  the  great  family  Bible,  and  made  the  boy  read  a 
passage  from  the  Book  of  Solomon  :  “There  it  was,  young  man, 
that  I  learnt  my  manners,”  she  said  impressively;  “I  hope  you 
will  remember  what  you  have  read.” 

Mrs.  Beckford  had  refused  to  allow  her  son  to  go  to  school, 
and  she  objected  as  strongly  to  send  him  to  a  university, 
regarding  the  temptations  that  would  there  be  held  out  to  a  young 
man  of  enormous  wealth  as  more  than  counterbalancing  the 
advantages.  Eventually  it  was  decided  that  the  lad,  now  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  should  stay  with  his  relatives.  Colonel  and  Miss 
Hamilton,  who  lived  at  Geneva.  Though  for  the  first  time 
emancipated  from  maternal  control,  Beckford,  happy  in  his  day¬ 
dreams,  showed  no  desire  to  kick  over  the  traees.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Beckford  first  gave  expression  to  his  intention  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  life  different  from  that  led  by  most  fashionable  young 
men. 

To  receive  Visits  and  to  return  them,  to  be  mighty  civil,  well-bred,  quiet, 
prettily  Dressed,  and  smart  is  to  be  what  your  old  Ladies  call  in  England 
a  charming  Gentleman,  and  what  those  of  the  same  stamps  abroad  know 
by  the  appellation  of  un  homme  comme  il  faut.  Such  an  Animal  how  often 
am  I  doomed  to  be  (he  wrote  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  a  letter  hitherto 
unpublished).  To  pay  and  to  receive  fulsome  Compliments  from  the 
Learned,  to  talk  with  modesty  and  precision,  to  sport  an  opinion  gracefully, 
to  adore  Buffon  and  d’Alembert,  to  delight  in  Mathematics,  logick.  Geo¬ 
metry,  and  the  rule  of  Right,  the  rnal  morale  and  the  mal  physique,  to 
despise  poetry  and  venerable  Antiquity,  murder  Taste,  abhor  imagination, 
detest  all  the  charms  of  Eloquence  unless  capable  of  mathematical  Demon¬ 
stration,  and  more  than  all,  to  be  vigorously  incredulous,  is  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  good  sound  Sense.  Such  an  Animal  I  am  sometimes  doomed 
to  be.  To  glory  in  Horses,  to  know  how  to  knock  up  and  bow  to  cure 
them,  to  smell  of  the  stable,  swear,  talk  bawdy,  eat  roast  beef,  drink,  speak 
bad  French,  go  to  Lyons,  and  come  back  again  with  manly  disorders,  are 
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qualifications  not  despicable  in  the  Eyes  of  the  English  here.  Such  an 
Animal  I  am  determined  not  to  be. 

After  a  year  and  a  half’s  absence  Beckford  was  summoned  to 
England,  where  he  stayed  for  some  months,  visiting  various  cities 
and  country-houses,  and  composing  his  first  book,  “Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Pafbters.”  It  was  well  in  keeping 
with  the  curious  contradictions  of  Beckford’ s  character,  that, 
while  his  letters  before  and  after,  and  even  while  he  was  engaged 
upon  the  “Memoirs,”  were  so  full  of  dreams,  this  work  should  be 
an  amusing  burlesque.  “I  will  explain  the  origin  of  the 
‘  Memoirs,’  ”  Beckford  said  to  Cyrus  Redding  in  1835,  fifty-five 
years  after  its  publication.  “The  housekeeper  at  old  Fonthill, 
as  is  customary,  used  to  get  her  fee  by  exhibiting  the  pictures  to 
those  wdio  came  to  see  the  building.  Once  or  twice  I  heard  her 
give  the  most  extraordinary  names  to  different  artists.  I 
wondered  how  such  nonsense  could  enter  the  brain  of  woman. 
More  than  this,  in  her  conceit  she  would  at  times  expatiate  upon 
excellencies  of  which  the  picture  before  her  had  no  trace.  The 
temptation  was  irresistible  in  my  humour.  I  was  but  seventeen. 
My  pen  was  quickly  in  hand  composing  the  ‘  Memoirs.’  In 
future  the  housekeeper  had  a  printed  guide  in  aid  of  her  descrip¬ 
tions.  She  caught  up  my  phrases ;  the  fictitious  names  of  the 
wives,  too,  whom  I  had  given  to  my  imaginary  painters,  were 
soon  learned  in  addition ;  her  descriptions  became  more 
picturesque,  her  language  more  graphic  than  ever,  to  the  sight¬ 
seeing  people.  Mine  was  the  text-book,  whoever  exhibited  the 
paintings.  The  book  was  soon  on  the  tongues  of  all  the  domestics. 
Many  were  the  quotations  current  upon  the  merits  of  Og  of 
Basan  and  Watersouchy  of  Amsterdam.  Before  a  picture  of 
Rubens  or  Murillo  there  was  often  a  charming  dissertation  upon 
the  pencil  of  Herr  Sucrewasser  of  Vienna,  or  that  great  artist, 
Blunderbussiana  of  Venice.  I  used  to  listen  unobserved  until  I 
was  ready  to  kill  myself  with  laughter,  at  the  authorities  quoted 
to  the  squires  and  farmers  of  Wiltshire,  who  took  all  for  gospel. 
It  was  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  effect  you  can  conceive. 
Betw'een  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago  people  did  not  know  as 
much  of  the  fine  arts  as  they  do  now.  Not  but  that  they  have 
still  much  to  learn.”  The  biographies  of  Aldrovandus  Magnus 
of  Bruges,  of  Andrew  Guelph  and  Og  of  Basan,  disciples  of  the 
former,  of  Sucrewasser  of  Vienna,  Blunderbussiana  of  Dalmatia, 
and  Watersouchy  of  Amsterdam,  make  up,  as  the  author  said  in 
his  last  years,  “a  laughable  book”;  but,  indeed,  it  is  more  than 
that,  for  it  contains  much  brilliant  satire  on  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools,  showing  that  the  writer,  although  so  young,  had 
profited  by  his  early  training  in  art.  “  (It  is)  a  performance,” 
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Lockhart  wrote  in  1834,  “in  which  the  buoyancy  of  juvenile 
spirits  sees  of  the  results  of  already  extensive  observation,  and  the 
judgments  of  a  refined  (though  far  too  fastidious  and  exclusive) 
taste.” 

In  June,  1780,  Beckford,  with  Lettice  again  as  his  companion, 
went  abroad  for  the  second  time  and  visited  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  staying  for  a  while  at  Naples  wdth  his  relative. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  first  wife  was  then  living.  During 
this  tour  the  young  traveller  made  notes  that  soon  after  he  ex¬ 
panded  and  printed  under  the  title  of  “Dreams,  Waking  Thoughts, 
and  Incidents.”  This  book  is  composed  of  impressionist  sketches 
made  as  his  mind  dictated,  and  nowdiere  did  he  allow  himself  to 
be  shackled  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  compilers  of  works  of 
travel.  If  anyone  wants  full  particulars  of  a  town,  either 
topographical  or  historical,  it  is  not  to  “Dreams,  Waking 
Thoughts,  and  Incidents  ”  he  must  turn ;  but  if  he  desires 
exquisite  word-pictures  inspired  by  a  brilliant  imagination  and 
conveyed  with  great  literary  skill,  these  he  can  find  to  his  heart’s 
content.  The  story  goes  that  the  book  was  suppressed  by  the 
author  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  friends,  w’ho  represented  that 
the  brilliant  imagination  therein  displayed  would  create  a 
prejudice  against  him  when  he  should  enter  the  practical  field  of 
public  life,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  at  the  eleventh  hour  it  w'as  withdrawn.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  were  rumours,  started  no  one  knows  how,  of  grave 
misconduct  on  Beckford’s  part,  and  probably  it  was  thought  that 
the  tendency  to  romance  laid  bare  in  the  wmrk  might  give  some 
colour  to  them.  These  rumours  endured  through  Beckford’s 
life,  and  the  scandal  was  certainly  widely  circulated,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  no  grounds  whatever  for  the 
charges.  That  Beckford  should  deny  the  charges  wms  a  matter 
of  course,  and,  indeed,  he  protested  passionately  against  them; 
but  even  John  Mitford,  an  envenomed  critic  of  his  brother-author, 
had  to  admit  that  Samuel  Richard  White,  Beckford’s  solicitor, 
who  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  anyone  else,  after  his 
client’s  death  as  during  his  life,  declared  his  firm  belief  in 
Rockford’s  innocence. 

In  due  course  there  were  the  coming-of-age  festivities  at 
Fonthill,  and  then  another  continental  tour,  w'hen  Beckford  was 
accompanied  by  so  lai'ge  a  suite  that  at  Augsburg  he  wms  mistaken 
for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  wdio  at  the  time  was  knovrn  to  be 
travelling  incognito  to  Italy.  Early  in  1783,  when  he  was  two 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  came  to  England,  saw,  wooed,  and 
married  Lady  Margaret  Gordon,  the  sole  surviving  daughter  of 
the.  fourth  Earl  of  Aboyne, 
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The  years  1783  to  1786  make  little  call  upon  Bcckford’s 
liiographer.  The  honeymoon  had  been  spent  in  travelling,  and 
when  it  was  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  still  ardent  lovers, 
stayed  for  a  while  at  Cologny,  near  Geneva.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  sojourn  for  an  indefinite 
period  under  southern  skies,  they  decided  to  rent  a  more  com¬ 
modious  residence,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  Chateau  de 
la  Tour,  near  Vevoy.  There,  in  June,  1781,  was  born  a  daughter, 
Susan  Euphemia,  and  on  INIay  14th,  1786,  another,  Margaret 
Maria  Elizabeth.  A  fortnight  later  the  young  mother  died.  The 
marriage  had  been  an  ideal  union,  and  Beckford’s  grief  was 
terrible.  His  friends,  fearful  of  his  losing  his  reason  or  taking 
his  life,  rushed  him  from  place  to  place,  hoping  that  change  of 
scene  might  distract  his  thoughts,  even  momentarily,  from  the 
loss.  To  some  extent  this  plan  was  successful,  for  after  some 
weeks  Beckford  became  again  a  reasonable  being.  He  allowed 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  his  children  to  live  with  his  mother, 
then  residing  at  West  End,  between  the  villages  of  Hampstead 
and  Kilburn  ;  but  he  himself  continued  to  move  restlessly  from 
town  to  town,  seeking,  not  change  of  place,  but  change  of  thought. 
Though  time  mercifully  mitigated  the  transports  of  his  grief,  it 
never  ousted  from  his  mind  the  memory  of  his  gracious,  beautiful 
wife.  Barely  he  spoke  of  her,  but  when  he  did  mention  her  it 
was  in  a  way  that  made  it  clear  that  she  was  always  in  his  mind ; 
though  his  wealth  and  genius  made  him  the  target  of  fortune- 
hunters,  he  never  even  thought  to  marry  again  ;  and  his  tender 
memories  of  her,  enduring  through  the  passage  of  years,  acting 
upon  an  emotional  nature,  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  his 
subsequent  retirement  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Before  Beckford  left  England  for  his  second  continental  tour 
he  had  begun  the  composition  of  a  “  Suite  des  Contes  arabes.”  Of 
this  the  principal  story  was  “Vathek,”  which  he  completed  while 
he  was  abroad.  He  sent  the  manuscript  in  1783  to  his  friend, 
the  Bev.  Samuel  Henley,  who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  volun¬ 
teered  to  translate  it  into  English.  The  offer  was  accepted,  hut 
Henley  proceeded  leisurely  with  the  work,  which,  with  the  notes 
added  by  him,  was  not  finished  until  early  in  1786.  Beckford. 
however,  was  desirous  to  insert  in  “Vathek”  the  stories  of  the 
Princes  whom  his  hero  met  in  the  Hall  of  Eblis,  and  he  told 
Henley  that  on  no  account  must  the  publication  of  the  translation 
precede  that  of  the  original.  Henley,  however,  ignored  the 
author’s  injunction,  and  issued  the  translation  later  in  the  year, 
and  made  matters  worse  by  stating  that  the  tale  was  of  Eastern 
origin  :  Beckford  hereupon  made  the  only  rejoinder  in  his  power, 
and  issued  the  French  original  at  Lausanne. 
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After  bringing  his  children  to  England  Beckford  returned  to 
the  continent,  where  he  remained  until  1794,  visiting  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  he  wrote  another  book  of  travels,  and  staying  for 
some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
and  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  At  Paris  he  was  at  one  time 
mistaken  for  an  English  spy,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest, 
from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  devotion  of  the  second-hand  book¬ 
seller,  Chardin,  who  contrived  his  escape  in  disguise  to  England, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  Beckford  with  a  pension.  Subse¬ 
quently  Beckford  endeavoured,  through  his  agent  at  Paris,  to  set 
on  foot,  in  1797,  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  France  and 
this  country. 

After  1794  Beckford  seldom  left  England  except  to  pay  brief 
visits  to  Paris.  At  Fonthill  he  employed  James  Wyatt,  the 
architect,  to  make  improvements  in  the  house  his  father  had 
built;  and  subsequently  he  erected  a  new  house,  the  famous 
Fonthill  Abbey,  a  magnificent  but  unsubstantial  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture.  Once  Beckford  was  asked  if  the  Abbey  was  built  from  his 
own  plan  ;  “No,  I  have  sins  enough  to  answ^er  for,  without  having 
that  laid  to  my  charge,”  he  answered.  “Wyatt  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  raising  a  splendid  monument  to  his  fame,  but  he  missed 
it.”  But  whatever  was  said  against  the  Abbey,  no  one  had 
anything  but  praise  for  the  gardens  and  park,  which  were,  indeed, 
beautiful.  Beckford  lived  at  Fonthill  until  1822,  when,  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  his  property  in  the  West  Indies,  he  sold  the 
place  and  moved  to  Bath,  w'here  he  remained  until  his  death 
twenty-two  years  later. 

Though  Beckford  had  many  visitors  at  Fonthill,  he  was 
singulaily  independent  of  company,  having  more  resources  in 
himself  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man.  “I  love  building, 
jilanting,  gardening,  whatever  will  keep  me  employed  in  the 
open  air,”  he  said ;  and,  while  the  Abbey  was  being  built  and  the 
grounds  laid  out,  he  might  have  been  seen  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  sometimes,  too,  at  night,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
operations.  He  charged  himself  with  the  welfare  of  his  w'orkmen, 
of  whom  there  were  never  less  than  two  hundred  in  his  employ ; 
he  visited  the  poor  on  his  estates,  and  made  provision  for  those 
who  could  not  help  themselves. 

Reckford’s  indoor  occupations  were  numerous.  It  has  been 
said,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  he  was  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  his  time.  He  was  a  good  musician,  he  could 
sketch,  he  spoke  five  modern  European  tongues,  and  could  write 
three  of  them  with  elegance,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Persian,  Arabic,  and,  of  course,  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics; 
while  his  reading  was  at  least  as  extensive  as  that  of  any  of  his 
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contemporaries.  Anyone  who  has  these  accomplishments  can 
scarcely  be  dull,  and  Beckford,  in  addition,  was  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  books,  pictures,  and  other  treasures,  in  pursuit  of 
which  he  frequently  went  to  London  to  inspect  the  dealers’  stocks 
of  scarce  volumes  and  fine  paintings.  Though  he  yielded  to  none 
in  his  love  of  tall  copies,  splendid  bindings,  and  rare  editions,  he 
was  student  as  well  as  collector  :  and  it  was  characteristic  of  his 
tastes  that  while,  in  later  life,  he  sometimes  disposed  of  a  picture, 
he  never  sold  a  book.  Even  as  in  his  youth  he  secluded  himself 
at  Tjausanne  to  read  Gibbon’s  library  which  he  had  purchased, 
so  afterwards  he  rarely  put  on  his  shelves  any  volume  until  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  contents;  and,  large  as  his 
library  was,  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  woidd  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  put  his  hand  on  any  book  or  print  he  possessed.  It 
was  his  habit  to  annotate  his  books,  and  to  write  some  brief 
criticism  on  the  fly-leaf.  Sometimes  his  comments  covered  three 
or  four  pages, and  one  of  the  most  valuable  items  offered  at  the 
sale  of  his  library,  in  1882-8,  was  this  item,  knocked  down  to 
Quaritch  for  forty-two  pounds  :  “  Beckfordiana.  Transcript  from 
the  autograph  notes  written  by  Mr.  Beckford  on  the  fly-leaves 
of  various  works  in  his  library,  7  vols..  Manuscript  (folio).”  His 
comments  were  unusually  shrewd,  and  often  so  caustic  as  to 
suggest  that  had  he  been  obliged  to  earn  his  living  he  might  well 
have  turned  an  honest  penny  by  contributing  to  one  or  other  of 
the  quarterlies  in  the  days  when  severity  was  the  motto  of  these 
periodicals. 

In  Wiltshire  Beckford  rarely  went  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
estate,  except  when  driving  to  London  ;  but  at  Bath  he  might 
occasionally  be  seen  at  a  concert  or  a  flower  show,  and  not 
infrequently  riding  on  his  cream-coloured  Arabian,  either  alone, 
attended  by  three  grooms,  two  behind  and  one  in  front  as  an 
outrider,  or  in  compan}"  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  or  a  friend. 
He  was  always  dressed  in  a  great-coat  with  cloth  buttons,  a  buff- 
striped  waistcoat,  breeches  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth  as  the  coat, 
and  brown  top  boots,  the  fine  cotton  stockings  appearing  over 
them,  in  the  fashion  of  thirty  or  forty  years  before.  He  wore  his 
hair  powdered,  and  with  his  handsome  face  and  fine  eyes,  looked 
every  inch  the  fine  old  English  gentleman. 

These  appearances  in  public  were  the  only  difference  between 
the  life  Beckford  led  at  Eonthill  and  at  Bath.  In  fine  weather  it 
was  his  invariable  custom  to  rise  early,  ride  to  the  tower  he  had 
erected  at  Lansdown,  look  at  the  flowers,  and  walk  back  to  his 
house  for  breakfast.  He  would  then  read  until  noon,  transact 
business  with  his  steward,  and  afterwards  ride  out  for  exercise, 
again  visiting  the  tower,  if  there  was  any  planting  or  building 
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c^oin"  on.  After  dinner,  which  in  those  days  was  served  in  the 
afternoon,  unless  he  had  a  visitor,  he  would  retire  to  his  library, 
and  occupy  himself  with  his  correspondence,  his  books  and  his 
prints,  and  the  examination  of  catalogues  of  sales  sent  to  him 
by  the  London  dealers.  This  routine  was  rarely  varied,  except 
when  he  went  to  London,  where  by  this  time  he  had  removed 
from  No.  22,  Grosvenor  Square,  to  a  house.  No.  127,  Park  Street, 
overlooking  Hyde  Park,  which,  owing  to  its  somewhat  unwhole¬ 
some  insanitary  condition,  ho  styled,  and  dated  from,  “Cesspool 
House.”  Tn  1841,  because  of  its  many  defects,  he  gave  up  this 
residence. 

The  Bath  aristocracy  and  the  fashionable  folk  who  flocked  to 
the  watering-place  could  not  understand  how’  books  and  pictures, 
music  and  gardens,  could  occupy  anyone  to  the  exclusion  of 
participation  in  the  gaieties  of  the  town ;  and  the  rumours  that 
had  been  current  in  Wiltshire  society  were  revived  with  interest 
in  the  little  Somersetshire  valley.  The  most  awful  crimes  were 
placed  to  his  account,  and  with  them  accusations  of  devil-worship 
and  the  study  of  astrology.  Nothing  was  too  terrible  or  too 
absurd  with  which  to  charge  the  man  of  mystery,  and,  we  are 
told,  “surmises  were  current  about  a  brood  of  dwarfs  that 
vegetated  in  an  apartment  built  over  the  archway  connecting  his 
two  houses;  and  the  vulgar,  rich  and  poor  alike,  gave  a  sort  of 
half-credit  to  cabalistical  monstrosities  invoked  in  that  apart¬ 
ment.” 

Though  in  his  later  years  Beckford  rarely  indulged  in  the 
pleasures  of  authorship,  he  did  not  underrate  his  literary  gifts, 
and  he  saw  with  pleasure  that  “Vathek”  was  taking  the  place 
in  English  literature  to  which  it  was  entitled.  New  editions  were 
called  for,  and  in  1884  it  took  its  place  among  Bentley’s  Standard 
Novels.  The  venture  must  have  been  profitable,  for  Bentley 
became  Beckford’s  puhlisher-in-chief.  He  at  once  took  over  the 
“Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters,”  and  in  1834 
issued,  “Italy,  with  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ” — a  work 
that  appeared  in  the  same  year  also  in  Baudry’s  European 
Library,  published  in  Paris.  Tn  1835  Bentley  brought  out 
“.\lc0ha9a  and  Batalha,”  and  five  years  later  republished  this  and 
the  earlier  book  of  travels  in  one  volume — the  last  edition  of  any 
of  Bockford’s  books  issued  in  the  author’s  lifetime.  Beekford’s 
interest  in  the  various  publications  was  very  considerable,  and 
his  annoyance  with  adverse  critics  is  only  to  be  compared  with  the 
anger  he  displayed  when  rival  collectors  at  auction  sales  snatched 
treasures  from  his  grasp.  The  adverse  critics  of  “Italy,  with 
Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  however,  were  few  and  far 
between.  It  w’as,  indeed,  received  with  a  chorus  of  praise,  and 
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no  one  cried  “Bravo!  ”  louder  than  Lockhart,  who  reviewed  the 
work  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Though  Beckford  lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-four, 
almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  good  health.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  when  nearly  eighty  he  declared  he  had 
never  known  a  moment’s  ennui  :  few  men  have  been  able  to  sav 
so  much  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  this  was  true,  for  he  had  stumbled 
upon  the  secret  that  only  the  idle  man  is  bored.  Beckford  was 
never  idle ;  he  had  made  so  many  interests  for  himself  that  every 
moment  of  his  day  was  occupied.  A  man  of  his  age  who,  in  his 
last  weeks,  retains  all  his  enthusiasms  for  his  books,  his  prints, 
and  his  gardens,  may  well  claim  that  he  has  made  a  success  of 
life.  His  intellectual  power  never  waned,  his  sight  was  preserved 
to  him  unimpaired,  and  at  seventy-eight  he  could  read  from 
manuscript  for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  resting,  and  when  his 
last  illness  overtook  him,  he  was  busily  engag(‘d  in  marking  a 
catalogue  of  M.  Xodier’s  library,  the  sale  of  which  at  I’aris  his 
agent  was  to  attend  to  make  purchases.  He  was  as  enthusiastic 
about  his  collections  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  as  he  had  been 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Fonthill  fifty  years  before. 

Physically,  too,  considering  his  great  age,  he  was  wonderfully 
active,  and  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  he  took  regular 
exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  When  he  was  seventy-seven 
he  astonished  a  friend  by  mentioning  that  he  had  on  the  previous 
day  at  dusk  ridden  from  Cheapside  to  his  house  in  Park  Street ; 
and  a  year  later  he  stated,  “T  never  feel  fatigue.  I  can  walk 
twmnty  to  thirty  miles  a  day  ;  and  I  only  use  my  carriage  (in 
London)  on  account  of  its  being  convenient  to  put  a  picture  or 
book  into  it,  which  I  happen  to  purchase  in  my  rambles.’’  At 
seventy-five  his  activity  was  so  great  that  he  could  mount  rapidly 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  at  Lansdown  without  halting — “no  small 
exertion,”  comments  Cyrus  Bedding  feelingly,  “for  many  who 
were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  younger  ”  :  and  even  eight  years 
later,  during  his  visits  to  Tjondon,  ho  would  ride  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  or  through  Hyde  Park,  and  along  the  Edgware  Boad  to 
West  End,  and  pull  up  his  horse  opposite  the  spot  yvhere  once  had 
been  the  entrance  to  his  mother’s  house. 

Host  men  who  live  to  an  advanced  age  have  some  theory  to 
account  for  it.  Beckford  had  none,  lieyond  bedieving  that  his 
days  had  probably  been  prolonged  by  the  fact  that  his  life  had 
been  temperate,  and  that,  as  he  grew  older,  he  took  reasonable 
care  of  himself.  “I  enjoy  too  good  health,  feel  too  happy,  and 
am  too  much  pleased  with  life  to  have  any  inelination  to  throw 
it  away  for  want  of  attention,”  he  said.  “When  I  am  summoned 
I  must  go,  though  I  should  not  much  mind  living  another  hundred 
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years,  and,  as  far  as  my  health  goes  at  present,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not.”  Thus,  when  going  out  he  w’ould  put  on  an 
overcoat,  even  if  there  were  only  the  slightest  wind  stirring; 
and,  however  interested  or  amused  he  might  be,  he  would  always 
retire  early ;  but  while  he  took  such  precautions  as  these,  he  was 
in  no  sense  a  valetudinarian.  His  love  of  fresh  air,  and  his 
activity,  together  with  the  regular  life  he  led,  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  his  attaining  his  great  age. 

Until  the  last  week  of  April,  1844,  Beckford  occupied  himself 
in  his  usual  way,  walking  and  riding,  and  working  in  his  library. 
Then  influenza  laid  hold  of  him,  and  though  he  struggled  man¬ 
fully  against  it,  at  last  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  end  was 
near.  He  sent  a  last  laconic  note  to  his  surviving  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  ‘‘Come  quick!  quick!  ”  and  a  day  or  two 
after  her  arrival,  on  May  2nd,  he  expired,  with  perfect  resigna¬ 
tion,  and,  we  are  told,  so  peacefully  that  those  by  his  side  could 
not  tell  the  moment  when  he  passed  away. 

His  mortal  remains  were,  on  IMay  11  th,  interred  in  the  Bath 
.\bbey  Cemetery;  but  soon  after  they  were  removed,  and 
reburii'd,  more  appropriately,  at  Lansdown,  under  the  shadow  of 
his  tower.  On  one  side  of  his  tomb  is  a  quotation  from 
“Vathek,”  ‘‘Enjoying  humbly  the  most  precious  gift  of  heaven 
to  man — Hope”;  and  on  another  these  lines  from  his  poem, 
“A  Prayer”: 

Eternal  Power ! 

Grant  me,  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 
Of  thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour. 

Lewis  Melville. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  the  generation  which  knew  Elizabeth,  Lady 
Holland,  passed  away  without  leaving  us,  from  the  hands  of 
some  one  of  the  many  who  enjoyed  her  acquaintance,  and  were 
otherwise  specially  qualified  for  the  task,  a  memoir,  or  at  least 
a  character  sketch,  of  one  who,  as  a  contemporary  observed, 
“left  a  more  marked  impression  of  her  individuality  than  any 
woman  of  her  age.”  And,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  memoir, 
it  seems  worth  while  to  gather  together,  from  a  variety  of 
scattered,  and  in  some  cases  not  very  readily  accessible  sources, 
such  notices  as  her  contemporaries  have  put  upon  record  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  who,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  most  conspicuous  female  figure 
(Loyalty  excepted)  in  the  splendid  society  of  London. 

Her  entrance  on  the  historic  scene  was  made  in  a  way  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  prove  a  permanent  barrier  against 
any  subsequent  social  success.  Henry  Richard,  third  T.ord 
Holland,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  at  the  age  of  nineteen  in 
1792,  had  been  in  the  followu'ng  year  sent  abroad  by  his  guardians 
in  order  to  quench  what  they  consideia'd  a  premature  interest 
in  politics.  In  1794  he  had  settled  for  a  time  at  Florence,  and. 
while  there,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  beautiful  wife 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  a  Sussex  baronet.  The  lady,  who  was 
Holland’s  senior  by  some  three  years,  was  the  only  child  and 
heir  of  Richard  Vassal,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Jamaica,  and  had 
been  married  to  Sir  Godfrey  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  marriage  was  a  particularly  unhappy  one,  owing  to  faults 
u|)on  both  sides,  and  she  appears  to  have  been  left  by  herself 
in  Florence  while  her  husband  followed  his  accustomed  pursuits 
elsewhere,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she  had  a  son  which 
Lord  Holland  acknowledged  to  be  his,  and  that  when  he  returned 
homo  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Tjady  Webster  travelled  with  him, 
and  continued  to  live  with  him  after  their  arrival  in  England. 
Sir  Godfrey  Webster  naturally  instituted  proceedings  for  a  divorce 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  two  days  after  the  Bill  had  been 
assented  to,  T-ord  Holland  and  the  lady  were  quietly  married 
at  a  church  in  the  country.  Such  w’as  the  inauspicious  beginning 
of  a  union  which,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  lasted  w'ith  un¬ 
abated  satisfaction  to  both  parties  until  Lord  Holland’s  death 
forty-three  years  afterwards. 

(1)  This  article  was  written  some  time  ago,  befoie  the  piihlication  of  l.ady 
Holland’s  Journal. — Ed.  F.  R. 
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Immediately  after  his  return  to  England,  Lord  Holland  set 
about  the  restoration  of  the  family  mansion  at  Kensington ;  and, 
before  saying  anything  more  about  the  remarkable  woman  who 
was  thus  rather  strangely  brought  home  to  be  its  mistress,  it 
may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  house  itself.  For, 
undoubtedly,  its  exterior  architectural  beauty,  its  interior  ar¬ 
rangements,  as  remarkable  for  comfort  as  for  luxury  and 
splendour;  its  collection  of  varied  objects  of  art,  and  its  almost 
unbroken  chain  of  political  and  literaiy  associations,  stretching 
back  for  nigh  upon  three  centuries,  form  a  combination  which 
has  given  to  Holland  House  the  first  place  amongst  our  metro¬ 
politan  palaces.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  at  one  time  proposed  to 
write  its  history;  but,  although  he  commenced  making  notes, 
and  received  from  the  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  for  the  purpose,  this 
proved  to  be  but  one  of  Mackintosh’s  many  projects  which  were 
never  carried  into  execution.  Some  notion  of  the  beauty  and  the 
interesting  associations  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  characters 
of  its  various  tenants  and  guests,  may,  however,  be  obtained 
from  the  splendid  book  on  the  subject,  illustrated  with  several 
fine  steel  engravings  of  portraits,  forty  heliotype  illustrations, 
and  an  abundance  of  wood-cuts,  which  was  written  by  Princess 
Liechtenstein,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  two  quarto 
volumes  in  1873.  From  this  source  we  learn  that,  somewhere 
about  1624,  Sir  Henry  Rich,  who  became  successively  Baron 
Kensington  and  Earl  of  Holland,  added  to  the  centre  and  turrets 
of  what  was  then  known  as  Cope  Castle  those  wings  and  arcades 
which  are  so  pleasant  a  feature  of  what  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  Holland  House.  Its  next  occupant  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Parliamentary  General  Fairfax  ;  and,  after  him,  another 
of  Cromwell’s  lieutenants.  General  Lambert,  held  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Holland  House  in  1649.  The  second  Earl  of  Holland, 
wFo  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Warwick  in  1673,  nevertheless 
continued  to  make  this  house  his  principal  place  of  residence. 
And  in  1716  the  widow  of  his  son  and  successor  gave  the  place 
its  first  distinctively  literary  association  by  her  marriage  with 
Joseph  Addison.  It  was  to  what  afterwards  became  the  dining¬ 
room  of  Holland  House  that  Gay  was  invited  by  Addison  to  give 
his  forgiveness  for  some  injury ,  he  knew  not  what ;  and  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick  summoned  to  “see  how  a  Christian  could  die.” 
When  this  young  Earl  himself  died,  in  1721,  the  estate  devolved 
upon  a  cousin,  William  Edw^ardes  (afterwards  Lord  Kensington) ; 
but  during  the  following  thirty  years  the  house  had  a  variety 
of  more  distinguished  tenants,  including  Sir  John  Chardin,  the 
Persian  traveller;  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  the  great  painter; 
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and  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  a  tradition  that,  after  the  Eevolution  of  1668,  William  III. 
had  some  thought  of  making  Holland  House  a  royal  palace ;  but, 
if  so,  he  changed  his  mind.  Its  connection  with  the  Pox  family 
dates  back  no  further  than  to  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  when,  in  1749,  it  was  let  on  lease  to  Henry  Pox  for 
what  nowadays  appears  the  absurdly  small  rental  of  £182  16s.  9(1. 
per  annum ;  and  that  rapacious  politician,  after  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Holland,  became,  in  1767,  the  owner  of 
the  place.  Henry  Pox  was  already  the  tenant  of  this  “suburban 
palace  and  paradise,”  says  Sir  George  Trevelyan,^  when  his  sou 
Charles  James  was  born;  but  “the  noise  of  carpenters  and  the 
bustle  of  upholsterers  obliged  Lady  Caroline  to  choose  a  lodging 
in  Conduit  Street  for  the  scene  of  an  event  which  would  have 
added  distinction  even  to  Holland  House.”  Of  Charles  James’s 
elder  brother,  the  second  Lord  Holland,  little  need  be  said;  but 
when  Henry  Richard,  the  third  Lord,  returned  to  England  in 
1796,  as  already  mentioned,  he  immediately  set  to  work  to 
restore  the  place  to  something  of  its  former  glory.  He  restored 
it  in  two  ways,  says  Princess  Liechtenstein  ;  practically,  by  fitting 
it  up  at  great  expense  for  his  own  habitation  ;  and  intellectually, 
by  bringing  about  him  there  a  circle  of  wits  and  geniuses  who 
invested  it  with  greater  brilliance  than  it  had  enjoyed  even  in 
the  days  of  Addison.  How  considerable  a  part  in  this  under¬ 
taking  was  played  by  the  lady  whom  he  married  in  1797  is  abun¬ 
dantly  shown  in  the  various  Memoirs  and  Diaries  of  the  period. 

Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland,  gave  Sir  James  Mackintosh  a  list  of 
the  celebrities  she  had  entertained  during  her  reign  at  Holland 
House,  and  Princess  Liechtenstein  prints  this,-  with  a  kind  of 
thumb-nail  character-sketch  appended  to  each  name.  Thus, 
Talleyrand  is  described  as  “the  diplomatic  wit  and  witty  diplo¬ 
matist,  who  cared  not  which  party  he  supported,  provided  it  was 
the  stronger” ;  Madame  de  Stael,  as  the  writer  “who  in  graceful 
Prench  painted  Italy,  and  in  solid  French  digested  German 
literature”;  Sir  Philip  Prancis,  as  he  “whose  supposed  author¬ 
ship  of  ‘Junius  ’  places  him  in  historical  interest  on  a  level  with 
the  wearer  of  the  iron  mask  ”  ;  Dr.  Parr,  as  the  eccentric  scholar 
“whose  attainments  and  Whig  principles  gave  him  fame,  and 
w^hose  horror  of  the  east  wdnd  was  such  that  Tom  Sheridan  once 
kept  him  in  the  house  for  a  fortnight  by  fixing  the  weathercock 
in  an  easterly  direction,”  and  so  forth.  The  list,  which  is  con¬ 
fessedly  by  no  means  complete,  includes  Metternich,  the  two 
Humboldts,  and  Canova,  in  addition  to  the  two  foreign  celebrities 

(1)  The  Early  TAfe  of  Charles  James  Fox,  p.  41. 

(2)  Holland  House,  by  Princess  Liechtenstein,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  143-52. 
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already  cited ;  legal  luminaries  such  as  the  four  great  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors,  Thurlovv,  Eldon,  Brougham,  and  Lyndhurst,  with  Curran, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  ;  Count  Eomford  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
amongst  men  of  science  ;  Sheridan,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Dr.  Parr, 
Lord  Byron,  Thomas  ^loore,  Jeffrey,  Eogers,  Luttrell,  Sydney 
Smith,  Macaulay,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  amongst 
wits  and  men  of  letters ;  and  amongst  politicians  nearly  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  Whig  Party  for  half-a-century. 

The  success  of  the  Holland  House  dinners  was  due  to  several 
causes — the  invariable  excellence  of  the  dinner  itself ;  the  charm 
of  the  hospitable  host’s  manner  and  conversation ;  the  brilliancy 
of  the  company  gathered  together;  the  fascination  of  the  hostess, 
notwithstanding  certain  unpleasant  traits  in  her  character ;  and 
the  exquisite  art  with  which  she  directed  and  controlled  the  scene. 
The  excellence  of  the  dinners  was  admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  it 
was  left  to  Abraham  Hayward  ^ — a  not  very  frequent  diner  there — 
to  suggest  that  that  excellence  w-as  in  great  part  due  to  Lady 
Holland’s  habit  of  levying  contributions  on  guests  who  inhabited 
districts  famous  for  venison,  poultry,  game,  or  any  other  edible. 
He  relates  that  the  praises  of  the  mouton  des  Ardennes  having 
been  sounded  at  her  table  when  M.  Van  de  Weyer  was  present, 
she  commissioned  that  ambassador  to  procure  her  some.  He  sent 
an  order  for  half  a  sheep,  w-hich  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office 
in  Brussels,  finding  it  marked  tres  presse,  imagined  to  be  a  bundle 
of  despatches,  and  forwarded  by  special  messenger.  The  affair, 
he  says,  got  wind,  and  caused  the  Belgian  journals  to  ring  the 
changes  for  a  week  or  more  on  the  epicurean  habits  of  his  Excel¬ 
lency.  The  charm  of  Lord  Holland’s  manner  and  conversation 
was  also  admitted  on  all  hands.  Moore  noted  with  approbation 
in  his  Diary  in  1818  a  remark  of  Eogers’s  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Holland  always  came  down  to  breakfast  like  a  man  upon  whom 
some  good  fortune  had  suddenly  fallen.  And  the  usually  mordant 
Greville,  after  Lord  Holland’s  death  in  1840,  remarked^  that  no 
man  ever  had  so  great  and  general  a  popularity  :  “His  marvellous 
social  qualities,  im|X'rturbable  temper,  unflagging  vivacity  and 
spirit,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  extensive  information, 
sprightly  wit,  with  universal  toleration  and  urbanity,  inspired  all 
who  approached  him  with  the  keenest  taste  for  his  company,  and 
those  w'ho  lived  with  him  in  intimacy  with  the  warmest  regard 
for  his  person.”  Lady  Holland’s  organisation  of  the  dinners  and 
control  of  her  guests  have  often  been  commented  on,  but  by  no 
one  with  greater  point  than  Sir  Henry  Holland,  the  celebrated 

(1)  Sketches  of  Eminent  Statesmen  and  Writers,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  216-7. 

(2)  Journal  of  the  Feigns  of  William  IV.  and  George  IV.,  Part  II.,  Vol.  I., 
p.  341. 
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physician,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  some  thirty  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  In  his  Recollections  he  recalls  some  of  the  dinners  at 
Holland  House,  and  remarks  that  English  and  foreign  ^Ministers 
and  diplomatists,  men  of  learning  and  science,  poets,  artists,  and 
wits,  were  so  skilfully  commingled  as  to  make  it  sure  that  none 
but  a  master-hand  could  have  accomplished  the  result.  And  the 
master-hand  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Supremo  iu  her  own  mansion  and  family,  she  exercised  a  singular  aud 
seemingly  capricious  tyranny  even  over  guests  of  the  highest  rank  and 
position.  Capricious  it  seemed,  but  there  was  in  reality  intention  in  all 
she  did  :  and  this  intention  was  the  maintenance  of  power,  which  she  gained 
and  strenuously  used,  though  not  without  discretion  in  fixing  its  limits. 
No  one  knew  better  when  to  change  her  mood,  and  to  soothe  by  kind  and 
flattering  words  the  provocation  she  had  just  given,  and  was  very  apt  to 
give  .  .  .  Her  management  of  conversation  at  the  dinner-table — sometimes 
arbitrary  and  in  rude  arrest  of  others,  sometimes  courteously  inviting  the 
subject — furnished  a  study  iu  itself.  Every  guest  felt  her  presence,  and 
generally  more  or  less  succumbed  to  it.^ 

He  adds  that  she  was  acute  in  distinguishing  between  real  and 
false  merit ;  and  although  not  a  woman  of  wit  in  words,  might 
be  described  as  a  consummate  practical  wit  in  all  her  relations  to 
society.  Once,  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  she  spoke  to  him 
of  the  labour  she  had  undergone  in  maintaining  her  position ;  aud 
he  remarks  that  the  information  was  not  necessary,  as  his  own 
observation  had  made  him  well  but  silently  aware  of  it. 

Beautiful,  clever,  and  well-informed,  says  Princess  Liechten¬ 
stein  ,2  Lady  Holland’s  habit  of  contradiction  occasionally  lent 
.nimation,  not  to  say  animosity,  to  her  conversation ,  though  she 
could  generally  accomplish  the  difficult  feat  of  carrying  off  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  thing  cleverly.  Lady  Holland’s  contradiction,  how¬ 
ever,  was  by  no  means  always  disagreeable.  Moore,  in  his  Diary 
speaks  of  a  dinner  at  Holland  House  in  1825  when  she  maintained 
a  contest  with  great  spirit  and  oddity  against  Lord  Holland  and 
Allen  on  the  subject  of  General  Washington,  whom  she,  “with 
her  usual  horror  of  the  liberal  side  of  things,”  disliked  and  depre¬ 
ciated.  But,  he  says,  “the  talent  and  good  humour  with  which 
she  fought  us  all  was  highly  amusing.”  Greville,  at  a  later  date, 
chronicles  an  “agreeable”  dinner,  whicli  was  enlivened  by  a 
“squabble”  betw'een  Lady  Holland  and  Allen,  “at  which  all  the 
company  were  ready  to  die  of  laughing.”  Her  despotic  rule  there 
is  no  denying.  To  begin  with,  the  guests  were  always  invited 

(1)  Recollections  of  Past  Life,  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  Second  Edition, 
p.  229. 

(2)  Holland  House,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  156-7. 

(31  Memoirs,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,  Vol.  IV., 
pp  315-4. 
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by  herself.  Kogers  told  Dyce  ^  that  Lord  Holland  never  ventured 
to  ask  anyone  to  dinner  without  previously  consulting  her  lady¬ 
ship.  And  he  frequently  came  to  his  own  dinner-table  without 
knowing  whom  he  would  meet.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Kogers 
called  at  Holland  House,  and  found  only  Lady  Holland  within; 
|)ut  us  he  was  coming  out  he  met  Lord  Holland,  who  asked, 
“Do  you  return  to  dinner?”  “No,”  answered  Rogers,  “I  have 
not  been  invited”  ;  and  that  was  hnal.  Then  she  insisted  upon 
dining  at  the  unusual  hour  of  five;  and  although,  as  Greville 
observes,  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  than  such  a  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  day  and  lengthening  of  the  evening,  her  power  over- 
society  was  sufficient  to  compel  people  to  get  to  her  house  at  that 
hour.  Greville  says  she  was  always  fancying  she  was  ill,  and 
that  the  state  of  her  health  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  dine 
early  ;  but  Talleyrand  declared  that  she  did  it  merely  “powr  gener 
tout  le  monde.”  She  also  systematically  crowded  her  table. 
Greville  noted  in  August,  183-2,^  that  he  had  been  to  “a  true 
Holland  House  dinner,”  for  two  more  people  (Melbourne  and 
Tour  Duncombe)  arrived  than  there  were  room  for,  “so  that  Lady 
Holland  had  the  pleasure  of  a  couple  of  general  squeezes,  and  of 
seeing  her  guests’  arms  prettily  pinioned.”  This  practice  gave 
occasion  for  one  of  Luttrell’s  bons  mots.^  Once,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  was  already  tightly  packed,  an  unexpected  guest  arrived, 
and  she  instantly  gave  her  imperious  order:  “Luttrell!  make 
room  !  ”  whereupon  the  wit  replied,  “It  certainly  must  be  made, 
for  it  does  not  exist.”  Moore  mentions^  that  one  day  in  1842, 
as  he  was  going  in,  he  found  in  the  hall  a  victim  of  another 
of  her  ways  of  making  room,  in  the  person  of  Gore,  who  was 
putting  on  his  great-coat  to  take  his  departure,  having  been  sent 
away  by  her  ladyship  for  want  of  room.  And  after  he  had  taken 
his  place,  he  says,  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  Allen,  after 
performing  his  carving  part,  retired  to  dine  at  a  small  side  table. 
But  Moore  adds  that,  according  to  Rogers,  the  close  packing  of 
Lady  Holland’s  dinners  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  con¬ 
versableness  and  agreeableness ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Eogers  was  right. 

Of  course,  the  imperious  rule  extended  to  the  drawnng-room 
also.  As  Macaulay  wrote  to  his  sister  in  1831®  :  — 

The  centurion  did  not  keep  his  soldiers  in  better  order  than  she  keeps 
her  guests.  It  is  to  one,  “  Gol  ”  and  he  goeth;  to  another,  “  Do  this,”  and 

(1)  Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  (1856),  p.  275. 

(2)  Greville,  Part  I.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  316. 

(3)  Holland  House,  Vol.  I.,  p.  58. 

(4)  Moore,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  313. 

(5)  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  Pop.  Edn.,  p.  151. 
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it  is  done.  “  lliiig  tlie  bell,  Mr.  Macaulay.”  ”  Lay  down  that  screen 
Lord  Russell,  you  will  spoil  it.”  ”  Mr.  Allen,  take  a  candle,  and  show 
Mr.  Craddock  the  pictures  of  Buonaparte.” 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  some  years  later,  remarked  on  the  inde¬ 
scribable  singularity  of  her  way  of  questioning  people,  like  a 
royal  personage.  But  this,  together  with  her  tap  of  the  fan,  and 
such  a  command  as  “Now,  Macaulay,  we  have  had  enough  of 
this;  give  us  something  else,”  was  not  altogether  mere  caprice. 
One  who  had  evidently  observed  her  well  wrote  :  — 

Beyond  any  other  hostess  we  ever  knew,  and  very  far  beyond  any  host, 
she  possessed  the  tact  of  perceiving  and  the  power  of  evoking  the  various 
capacities  which  lurked  in  every  part  of  the  brilliant  circle  she  drew 
around  her.  To  enkindle  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist  on  the  theme  over 
which  he  had  achieved  the  most  facile  mastery ;  to  set  loose  the  heart 
of  the  rustic  poet,  and  imbue  his  speech  with  the  freedom  of  his  native 
hills;  to  draw  from  the  adventurous  traveller  a  breathing  picture  of  his 
most  imminent  danger,  or  to  embolden  the  bashful  soldier  to  disclose  his 
own  share  in  the  perils  and  glories  of  some  famous  battlefield;  to  encourage 
the  generous  praise  of  friendship,  when  the  speaker  and  the  subject  reflected 
interest  on  each  other;  or  win  the  secret  history  of  some  effort  which  had 
astonished  the  world  or  shed  new  light  on  science ;  to  conduct  these  brilliant 
developments  to  the  height  of  satisfaction,  and  then  to  shift  the  scene  by 
the  magic  of  a  word,  were  among  her  daily  successes.! 

It  was  not  everybody,  however,  who  could  bear  the  restraint 
she  imposed.  When  Lord  Dudley  was  asked  why  he  so  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  dine  at  Holland  House,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  tyrannised  over  while  he  was  eating  his 
dinner.^  And  on  one  occasion  she  so  fidgeted  Lord  Melbourne, 
by  making  him  shift  his  place  when  he  was  seated  to  his  liking, 
that  he  rose,  exclaiming,  “I’ll  be  damned  if  I  dine  with  you  at 
all,”  and  walked  off  to  his  own  house.  She  also  occasionally 
aroused  rebellion  by  exhibitions  of  temper  and  unwarrantable 
rudeness.  She  is  reported  to  have  said,  even  to  her  old  friend 
Rogers,  “Your  poetry  is  bad  enough,  so  pray  be  sparing  of  your 
prose.”  To  Lord  Porchester  she  remarked  :  “1  am  sorry  to 
hear  you  are  going  to  publish  a  poem.  Can’t  you  suppress  it?” 
And  Moore  himself  records  in  his  diary  that,  being  one  day  in 
rather  a  brarura  mood,  she  asked  him  how  he  could  write  those 
“vulgar  verses”  about  Hunt;  on  another  occasion,  told  him  she 
had  two  objections  to  reading  his  Lalla  Roohh — in  the  first  place 
it  was  Eastern,  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  in  quarto;  and, 
yet  again,  violently  attacked  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  telling  him 
it  was  “quite  a  romance,”  and  showed  “want  of  taste  and 
judgment.”  He  says  he  told  her  she  might  go  on,  as  he  took 

(1)  Gtntle man's  Magazine,  1846,  Part  T.,  p.  90. 

(2)  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  Recollections,  p.  230. 
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anything  and  everything  in  good  part  from  her.  But  he  confides 
to  his  diary  that  “poets  inclined  to  a  plethora  of  vanity  would 
find  a  dose  of  Lady  Holland  now  and  then  very  good  for  their 
complaint.”^  Macaulay  relates  that  one  day  in  November,  1833, 
she  came  to  dinner  at  Kogers’s,  with  Allen,  in  so  bad  a  humour 
that  they  were  all  forced  to  rally  and  make  common  cause  against 
her,  for  there  was  not  a  person  at  the  table  to  whom  she  was 
not  rude.  So  “Rogers  sneered;  Sydney  made  merciless  sport 
of  her :  Tom  Moore  looked  excessively  impertinent ;  Bobus  put 
her  down  with  simple  straightforward  rudeness ;  and  I  treated 
her  with  what  I  meant  to  be  the  coldest  civility.”  “  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  that  her  ladyship  aftf'rwards  show^ed  herself  to 
be  the  better  for  this  discipline.  Now  and  again  a  quick-witted 
guest  scored  heavily. 

Shortly  after  M.  Van  de  Weyer’s  arrival  in  England  as  Belgian  Minister, 
he  was  dining  with  a  distinguished  party  at  Holland  House,  when  Lady 
Holland  suddenly  turned  to  him  and  asked  :  “  How  is  Leopold?  ” — ‘‘  Does 
your  ladyship  mean  the  King  of  the  Belgians?  ” — “  I  have  heard,”  she 
rejoined,  ”  of  Flemings,  Hainaulters,  and  Brabanters,  but  Belgians  are  new 
to  me.”  His  reply  was  in  French,  in  which  the  conversation  had  been 
partly  carried  on  :  ”  Miladi,  avant  d ’avoir  rhoiineur  de  vous  etre  prdsente, 
j'avais  eiitendu  souvent  parler  de  vous,  non  seulement  comme  d’une  femme 
d'esprit,  mais  aussi  une  femme  qui  avait  beaucoup  lu.  Eh  bien  1  est-il 
possible  que  dans  vos  nombreuses  lectures  vous  n’ayez  pas  rencontrd  le 
livred’un  garejon  nomm4  Jules  Cesar — garejon  de  beaucoup  d’esprit — qui  dans 
ses  Commentaires  donne  h  toute  notre  population  le  nom  de  Beiges,  et  ce  nom 
nous  avons  conserve  depuis  jusqu’a  nos  jours? 

The  American,  George  Tickiior,  who  saw  much  of  the  Hollands 
during  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1819,  gained  a  similar  victory. 
She  offended  him  by  remarking  that  she  believed  New  England 
was  originally  colonised  by  convicts  sent  over  from  the  Mother 
Country.  He  politely  replied  that  he  was  not  aw’are  of  it ;  but 
he  happened  to  know  that  some  of  the  Vassal  family  had  settled 
early  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  house  built  by  one  of  them  w’as 
standing  in  Cambridge,  and  a  marble  monument  to  a  member 
of  the  family  was  to  be  seen  in  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  It  is 
notable,  however,  that  she  always  bore  wdth  calmness  and  even 
good  humour  any  outbreaks  of  indignation  w'hich  she  had  pro¬ 
voked,  and  that  she  both  respected  and  liked  those  wdio  were 
not  afraid  to  treat  her  with  spirit  and  freedom.  Ticknor,  for 
instance,  who  never  came  to  like  Lady  Holland,  admits  that  her 
politeness  and  even  kindness  to  him  in  after  years  was  probably 

(1)  Moore,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  41. 

(2)  Macaulay,  Life,  p.  246. 

(3)  A.  Hayward  :  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays,  New  Series,  Vol.  I., 
p.  290. 
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due  to  the  foregoing  passage  of  arms  between  them  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  acquaintance.’ 

Some  observers  seem  to  liave  been  unable  to  see  any  but  the 
unpleasant  traits  in  Lady  Holland’s  character.  The  mischievous 
— not  to  say  malicious — Creevey,  for  example,  whose  gossiping 
Papers^  were  published  a  year  or  two  back,  has  hardly  ever  a 
good  word  to  say  for  her.  He  nick-named  her  “Old  Mada¬ 
gascar,’’  and,  according  to  his  account,  while  she  flattered  and 
courted  him,  he  more  often  than  not  declined  her  invitations, 
because  he  could  not  stand  the  artificial  bother  and  crowded 
table  of  her  house,  and  found  her  presumption  not  to  be  endured. 
In  January,  1821,  he  represents  her  as  looking  very  forlorn  and 
discontented  because  the  temporarily  more  popular  Lady  Jersey 
was  taking  her  company  away  from  her.’’  And  in  December  of 
the  following  ynar,  as  disgusting  her  habitues  by  setting  up  a 
huge  cat,  to  whose  vagaries  she  demanded  unqualified  submission 
from  all  her  visitors.  Eogers,  he  says,  sustained  some  injury  in 
an  encounter  with  the  animal ;  Brougham  only  managed  to  keep 
it  at  arms’  length  by  means  of  snuff  ;  and  Luttrell  sent  in  a  formal 
resignation  of  all  future  visits  till  the  new  and  odious  favourite 
were  dismissed.^  And  her  behaviour  at  other  people’s  houses 
he  represents  as  even  worse  than  in  her  own.  He  met  her  in 
July,  1833,  at  Lord  Sefton’s,  and  thus  describes  the  scene 

She  began  by  complaining  of  the  slipperiness  of  the  courtyard  and  of  the 
danger  of  lier  horses  falling;  to  which  Sefton  replied  that  it  should  be 
gravelled  the  next  time  she  did  him  the  honour  of  dining  there.  She  then 
began  to  sniff,  and  turning  her  eyes  to  various  pots  filled  with  beautiful 
roses  and  all  kinds  of  flowers,  she  said  :  “  Lord  Sefton,  I  must  beg  you  to 
have  those  flowers  taken  out  of  the  room,  they  are  so  much  too  powerful 
for  me.” — Sefton  and  his  valet  Paoli  actually  carried  the  table  and  all  its 
contents  out  of  the  room.  Then  poor  dear  little  l..ady  Sefton,  who  has 
always  a  posy  as  large  as  life  at  her  breast  when  she  is  dressed,  took  it  out 
in  the  humblest  manner,  and  said  :  ”  Perhaps,  Lady  Holland,  this  nosegay 
may  be  too  much  for  you?  ” — But  the  other  was  pleased  to  allow  her  to 
keep  it,  though  by  no  metins  in  a  very  gracious  manner.  Then,  when  candles 
were  lighted  at  the  close  of  dinner,  she  would  have  three  of  them  put  out, 
as  being  too  much,  and  too  near  her.  Was  there  ever?  ^ 

The  letters  of  Joseph  Jekyll  convey  a  similar  impression. 
I’lie  Hollands,  he  said,  resembled  the  different  ends  of  a  magnet 
— one  attractive,  the  other  repulsive.'’  In  October,  1820,  when 

(1)  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor,  Second  Edition,  Vol.  I., 
p.  219. 

(2)  The  Creevey  Papers,  Edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. 

(3)  Creevey  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  p.  9. 

(4)  Creevey  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  p.  58. 

(5)  Creevey  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  p.  256. 

(6)  Correspofidence  of  Joseph  Jekyll  with  his  Sister-in-Law,  p.  176. 
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he  dined  and  slept  at  Holland  House,  he  reported,  “Miladi,  from 
repletion,  en  petite  snnte  as  usual.”  ^  And  ten  years  later,  all 
lie  could  say  of  either  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was,  “Lord  Holland  has  the  gout,  and  Miladi  the  blue  devils.”^ 
Fanny  Kemble  has  nothing  but  unpleasant  impressions  to  record 
of  Lady  Holland.  She  first  met  her  at  a  dinner  at  the  house  of 
Samuel  Kogers  in  1837,  when,  it  appears,  her  ladyship  drank 
out  of  her  neighbour  Sydney  Smith’s  glass,  and  otherwise 
behaved  herself  with  “the  fantastic  domestic  impropriety  in 
which  she  frequently  indulged,  and  which  might  have  been 
tolerated  in  a  spoilt  beauty  of  eighteen,  but  was  hardly  becoming 
in  a  woman  of  her  age  and  personal  appearance.”  After  dinner, 
Fanny’s  sister  Adelaide  joined  the  party,  and  sat  for  a  few 
moments  beside  Lady  Holland,  who  dropped  her  handkerchief. 

Adelaide,  wlio  was  as  unpleasantly  impressed  as  myself  by  that  lady, 
for  a  moment  made  no  attempt  to  pick  it  up;  but,  reflecting  upon  her  age 
and  size,  which  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  stoop  for  it  herself,  my  sister 
picked  it  up  and  presented  it  to  her,  when  Tjady  Holland,  taking  it  from 
her,  merely  said  :  “  Ah!  I  thought  you’d  do  it.”  Adelaide  said  she  felt  an 
almost  irresistible  inclination  to  twitch  it  from  her  hand,  throw  it  on  the 
ground  again,  and  say  :  ‘‘  Did  you?  Then  now  do  it  yourself. ”3 

I'anny  Kemble  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  always  a  matter  of 
amazement  to  her  that  Lady  Holland  should  have  been  allowed 
to  ride  rough-shod  over  society,  as  she  did  for  so  long  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  and  she  ventures  the  opinion  that  people  generally  gave 
way  to  her  ladyship  partly  because  of  the  respect  and  even 
affection  inspired  by  Tjord  Holland,  partly  for  the  sake  of  their 
hosts  and  fellow-guests,  and  partly  (perhaps  chiefly)  because  of 
the  immense  attraction  of  Holland  House,  with  all  its  various  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  company  who  fre¬ 
quented  it.^  But  the  explanation  is  hardly  adequate.  At  any 
rate,  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  company  who  frequented 
Holland  House  cannot  be  said  to  have  assembled  there  in  spite 
of  Lady  Holland ;  and,  as  Greville  well  says,  although  everybody 
found  something  to  abuse  or  ridicule  in  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
they  all  coiitinued  to  go,  and  they  all  liked  it.  Some  of  them, 
too,  remained  Lady  Holland’s  life-long  affectionate  friends. 
Samuel  Rogers,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Holland  House 
before  the  death  of  C.  J.  Fox,  remained  on  terms  of  pleasant 
intimacy  with  her  for  over  forty  years.  Moore’s  Diary  from 
1819  to  1842  contains  numerous  references  to  her  kindness  and 
good  qualities.  And  from  1797  to  his  death  in  1845.  Sydney 
Smith  was  always  her  grateful  and  devoted  friend. 

(1)  Jekyll.  p.  103.  (2)  Jekyll,  p.  217. 

(3)  Recorfls  of  Later  Life,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  96-7. 

(4)  Records,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  98-9. 
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Sydney  Smith  had  made  Lord  Holland’s  acquaintance  when  on 
a  visit  to  his  brother  “  Bobus  ”  at  college,  and  the  connection 
was  cemented  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Bobus  with  Miss 
Vernon,  one  of  Lord  Holland’s  aunts.  Sydney  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  Holland  House  in  1804,  when,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  distressingly  shy !  And  when  the  Whigs  came 
into  power  in  1806,  Lady  Holland  never  rested  until  she  had 
induced  the  Chancellor  to  give  her  favourite  a  living.  Rogers 
told  Dyce  ^  that  when  Sydney  got  the  living  of  Foston-le-Clay 
in  Yorkshire,  he  w'ent  to  thank  Erskine  for  the  appointment. 
“Oh,”  said  Erskine,  “don’t  thank  me,  Mr.  Smith.  I  gave  you 
the  living  because  Lady  Holland  insisted  on  my  doing  so ;  and 
if  she  had  desired  me  to  give  it  to  the  devil,  he  must  have  had 
it.”  Some  sixty  or  more  of  Sydney’s  letters  to  Tiady  Holland, 
covering  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
correspondence,  as  edited  by  Mrs.  Austin  ;  and  the  letters  arc 
not  only  extremely  amusing,  but  also,  from  first  to  last,  indica¬ 
tive  of  his  warm  regard.  One  of  these,  written  about  the  end 
of  1807,  may  be  prefaced  by  something  which  Cyrus  Redding 
records  in  his  Recollections}  Redding  represents  Tjady  Holland 
as  not  only  cold  and  haughty,  but  as  offensive  towards  those  she 
disliked,  and  very  apt  to  construe  into  a  personal  affront  any 
remark  of  the  slightest  nature  which  did  not  chime  in  with  her 
views.  By  way  of  example,  he  says  that  the  poet  Campbell,  for 
a  mere  jest  about  Lady  Holland’s  phraseology  w^hen  she  spoke  of 
“taking  a  drive,”  was  treated  with  such  hauteur  that  he  wmuld 
never  afterwards  visit  her  house  to  expose  himself  to  a  repetition 
of  it.  Some  time  after  this,  however,  Campbell  was  reported  to 
be  in  financial  difficulties,  and  whatever  animosity  he  may  have 
cherished,  it  is  quite  evident  from  Sydney  Smith’s  correspondence 
that  she  had  none  against  him.  Sydney  writes  ;  — 

I  told  the  little  poet,  after  the  proper  softenings  of  wine,  dinner,  flattery, 
repeating  his  verses,  &c.,  &c.,  that  a  friend  of  mine  wished  to  lend  him  some 
money,  and  I  begged  him  to  take  it. 3 

He  goes  on  to  relate  that  Campbell  was  not  affronted,  but, 
while  expressing  great  gratitude  to  his  unknown  benefactor,  de¬ 
clined  the  money  on  the  ground  that  his  affairs  were  not  at  the 
moment  in  so  critical  a  state  as  to  necessitate  borrowing.  Sydney 
therefore  cancelled  the  draft  which  Lady  Holland  had  sent,  and 
he  concludes  his  letter  by  telling  her  she  is  a  very  good  lady,  and 

(1)  Table  Talk,  p.  86. 

(2)  Fifty  Years'  Recollections,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  176-8. 

(3)  Memoir  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  2  Vols.,  1855,  Vol.  II., 
p.  31. 
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that  for  what  she  had  done,  or  rather  proposed  to  do,  he  gave 
her  his  hearty  benediction.  In  the  following  year  he  thus  refers 
to  his  own  relations  to  both  her  and  Lord  Holland  :  — 

You  may  choose  to  make  me  a  bishop,  and  if  you  do,  I  think  I  shall 
never  do  you  discredit;  for  I  believe  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  lawn  and 
velvet,  and  the  crisp  hair  of  dead  men  fashioned  into  a  wig,  to  make  me  a 
dishonest  man;  but  if  you  do  not,  I  am  perfectly  content,  and  shall  be  ever 
orateful  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  to  you  and  to  Lord  Holland.”  l 

Sydney  used  to  send  to  Holland  House  what  he  called  his 
annual  tribute,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheese ;  and  presents  of  various 
kinds  reached  him  from  Lady  Holland,  which  drew  forth  charac¬ 
teristic  acknowledgments,  that  were  carefully  preserved. 

Many  thanks  for  two  fine  Galicia  hams;  but  as  for  boiling  them  in  wine, 
I  am  not  as  yet  high  enough  in  the  Church  for  that;  so  they  must  do  the 
best  they  can  in  w'ater.  .  .  .  Horner  is  ill.  He  was  desired  to  read  amusing 
books.  Upon  searching  his  library,  it  appeared  he  had  no  amusing  books — 
the  nearest  of  any  work  of  that  description  being  The  Indian  Trader's  Com¬ 
plete  Guidefi 

Grateful  and  affectionate  as  he  was,  however,  Sydney  would 
sometimes  feel  called  upon  to  speak  his  mind  very  plainly  to 
Lady  Holland.  Once  it  was  reported  to  him  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  laughing  at  him  for  being  happy  in  the  country ; 
whereupon  he  at  once  sent  her  a  letter  of  rebuke,  telling  her 
that  though  not  leading  precisely  the  life  he  would  choose,  he 
considered  it  more  manly  to  reconcile  himself  to  it  than  to  feign 
himself  above  it,  and  send  up  complaints  by  the  post  about  being 
thrown  away,  “and  such  like  trash.”®  He  frequently  expostu¬ 
lated  with  heron  her  restlessness;  as,  in  1815,  “Pray  do  settle 
in  England,  and  remain  quiet.  ...  I  have  heard  500  travelled 
assert  that  there  is  no  such  agreeable  house  in  Europe  as  Holland 
House  ;  why  should  you  be  the  last  person  to  be  convinced  of  this, 
and  the  first  to  make  it  true  ?  ”  *  Often ,  of  course ,  he  was  merely 
excruciatingly  funny,  as  in  a  letter,  written  during  the  Reform 
Bill  agitation,  wherein  he  tells  her  :  — 

I  met  Lord  John  at  Exeter.  The  people  along  the  road  were  very  much 
disappointed  by  his  smallness.  I  told  them  he  was  much  larger  before  the 
Bill  was  thrown  out,  but  was  reduced  by  excessive  anxiety  about  the  people. 
This  brought  tears  into  their  eyes.® 

Moore  notes  in  his  Diary  on  September  14th,  1842,  that  after 
dinner  Lady  Holland  read  to  the  company  a  letter  from  Sydney 
Smith,  “quite  as  piquant  as  any  of  her  dishes.”  The  letter,  as 
given  in  his  correspondence,  runs  as  follows,  and  perhaps  the 

(1)  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  38.  (3)  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  56-7. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  48.  (4)  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  124. 

(5)  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  321. 
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discerning  reader  may  be  able  to  fill  i|[,  the  three  names  which 
Mrs.  Austin  has  struck  out  : —  | 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  Allen  is  not  well;  but  the  reduction  of  his  legs  is  a 
pure  and  unmixed  good;  they  are  enormous, — they  are  clerical!  He  has. 
the  creed  of  a  philosopher  and  the  legs  of  a  clergyman;  I  never  saw  such 
legs — at  least,  belonging  to  a  layman.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  bore,  I  admit,  to  be  past  seventy,  for  you  are  left  for  execution, 
and  we  are  daily  expecting  the  death-warrant;  but,  as  you  say,  it  is  not 
anything  very  capital  we  quit.  We  are,  at  the  close  of  life,  only  hurried 
away  from  stomach-aches,  pains  in  the  joints,  from  sleepless  nights  and 
unamusing  days,  from  weakness,  ugliness,  and  nervous  tremors;  but  we  shall 
all  meet  again  in  another  planet,  cured  of  all  our  defects.  Will  be  less  irrit¬ 
able, — more  silent; — will  assent.  Jeffrey  will  speak  slower;  Hobus  will  be  jtisl 
as  he  is ;  I  shall  be  more  respectful  to  the  upper  clergy ;  but  I  shall  have  as 
lively  a  sense  as  I  now’  have  of  all  your  kindness  and  affection  for  me.^ 

It  may  go  without  the  saying  that  Sydney  Smith  poked  fun  at 
her,  as  he  did  at  everybody  else.  Moore  relates  how’,  when  Tjady 
Holland  proposed  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  bookworm  in  the 
library  by  the  use  of  some  mercurial  preparation,  Sydney  declared 
it  to  be  Humphry  Davy’s  opinion  that  the  air  wmuld  become 
charged  with  mercury,  and  the  whole  family  salivated.  “I  shall 
see  Allen,”  said  he,  “some  day  with  his  tongue  hanging  out. 
speechless,  and  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  stick  a  few  principles 
into  him.”  Abraham  Hayward  tells  how,  one  day,  Sydney  hur¬ 
ried  to  her  ladyship  with  the  model  of  a  fire  escape,  the  efficacy 
of  which  he  guaranteed,  provided  the  escaping  person  were  first 
reduced  to  a  state  of  nudity.  He  had  a  clerical  friend,  he  told 
her,  who  was  haunted,  like  herself,  by  the  fear  of  fire,  and  who 
had  provided  himself  with  this  admirable  invention.  One  night  he 
was  awakened  by  a  violent  knocking  and  ringing  at  his  door.  and. 
supposing  the  house  to  be  on  fire,  he  threw  off  his  nightshirt  and 
instantly  let  himself  down  by  the  apparatus — only  to  find,  however, 
when  it  set  him  down  on  the  doorstep,  that  his  wife  and  daughters, 
who  had  been  kept  late  at  a  ball,  were  knocking  and  ringing  to  be 
let  in.*  And  there  are  more  stories  of  a  similar  character;  most 
of  them,  however,  only  exhibiting  Sydney’s  superabundant 
humour  and  high  spirits,  which,  as  Princess  Liechtenstein  tells 
us,  kept  even  the  servants  of  Holland  House  in  fits  of  laughter. 

Lady  Holland  was  ambitious  that  her  husband  should  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  government  of  his  country.  WHiether  this 
were  entirely  disinterested,  or  whether  it  were  only  another  phase 
of  that  love  of  power  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  eminent 
physician.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  diagnosed  as  her  most  prominent 
characteristic,  may  be  a  matter  for  difference  of  opinion.  Her 

(1)  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  475-4. 

(2)  Sketches  of  Eminent  Statesmen,  Vol.  II.,  214. 
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house  was  naturally  the^social  rallying-point  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
Whig  Party.  As  early  as  1802  we  find  it  noted  in  the  journal 
of  Lord  Hobart  (afterw’ards  Lord  Auckland),  that  she  was  “deep 
in  political  intrigue  and  means  for  the  preservation  of  peace  to 
make  it  necessary  that  Fox  should  be  in  power.”  On  the  collapse 
of  Lord  Goderich’s  coalition  Ministry  in  1828,  she  asked  Lord 
John  Kussell,  as  Croker  reports,  why  Lord  Holland  should  not  be 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  And  Lord  John  is  said  to  have 
quietly  replied,  “Why,  they  say,  ma’am,  that  you  open  all  Lord 
Holland’s  letters,  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  might  not  like 
that.”  ’  About  the  same  time  Jekyll  wrote  to  his  sister-in- 
law  : — 

Lady  Holland  is  the  only  dissatisfied  Minister  out  of  office.  She  counted 
upon  sailing  down  daily  with  her  long-tailed  blacks  and  ancient,  crane- 
necked  chariot  to  sit  with  Holland  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  make  Sydney  Smith  a  bishop.  As  for  him 
[Lord  H.l ,  he  never  cared  twopence  about  the  whole  job. 2 

Lord  Holland,  as  is  well  known,  was  alw’ays  both  a  prominent 
and  a  consistent  member  of  the  Whig  Party.  He  held  office  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  Cabinet  of  All  the  Talents  in  1806.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  he  w'as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  (as  Greville  says  it  was 
in  July,  1834)  that  “the  Hollands  think  of  nothing  on  earth  but 
how  they  may  best  keep  the  Duchy,”  it  is  certainly  the  fact  thal^ 
he  did  keep  it,  with  but  one  short  interval,  until  his  death  in  4840. 
Jekyll’s  remarks,  however,  must  always  be  taken  rum  grano  sali.<i, 
and  as  a  mixture  of  more  or  less  humorous  and  malicious  exaggera¬ 
tion.  In  1833  he  writes  again  :  — 

Lord  Palmerston  is  to  be  congratulated,  for  he  has  got  Lady  Holland  for 
his  neighbour  in  Stanhope  Street.  With  her  usual  spirit  of  domination  and 
restlessness,  she  has  seized  and  possessed  herself  of  her  poor,  quiet  son-in- 
law’s  mansion  for  Cabinet  dinners;  and  most  likely  will  attempt  to  enthrone 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  suggest  secret  measures  for  the  conduct 
of  Ministers  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium. 3 

Undoubtedly,  Lady  Holland,  as  a  hostess,  was  of  immense  service 
to  the  Whig  Party ;  and  many  besides  Gifford  must  have  wished 
that  they  could  only  “get  up  a  Holland  House  on  the  Tory  side 
of  the  question.”  But  Greville  and  others  bear  most  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  fact  that,  while  her  society  was  naturally  and 
inevitably  of  a  particular  political  colour,  Lady  Holland  never 
encouraged  any  fierce  philippics,  to  say  nothing  of  ribaldry,  against 
political  opponents,  and  made  it  one  of  her  chief  objects  to  estab- 

(1)  Croker  Papers,  Vol.  T.,  p.  400. 

(2)  Jekyll,  p.  176. 

(3)  Jekyll,  p.  230. 
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lish  “such  a  tone  of  moderation  and  general  toleration  that  no 
person  of  any  party,  opinion,  profession,  or  persuasion,  might  feel 
any  difficulty  in  coming  to  her  house,  and  she  took  care  that  no 
one  who  did  should  ever  have  reason  to  complain  of  being  offended 
or  annoyed,  still  less  shocked  or  insulted,  under  her  roof.” 

Several  of  Lady  Holland’s  guests  have  recorded  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  society  at  Holland  House.  The  American,  George 
Ticknor,  when  he  first  came  to  London  in  1819,  found  there,  and 
in  the  Hollands’  temporary  quarters  in  St.  James’s  Square,  "a 
literary  society  not  to  be  equalled  in  Europe.”  His  brief  but 
bright  little  sketches  of  some  of  the  notabilities  he  met  are  all  too 
few.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  described  as  precise  and  rather 
“made-up”  in  manners  and  conversation;  Sydney  Smith  as  a 
man  of  about  fifty,  corpulent  though  not  gross,  and  liable  to  be 
mistaken  at  first  sight  for  merely  a  gay,  easy  gentleman,  careless 
of  everything  but  the  pleasures  of  conversation  and  society.  But 
further  acquaintance  discloses  a  fund  of  good  sense,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  accurate  reasoning,  a  humour  giving  such  grace  to  his 
aigument  that  it  comes  with  the  charm  of  wit,  and  a  wit  so 
appropriate  that  its  sallies  are  often  logic  in  masquerade. 
Brougham  looks  about  thirty-eight,  is  tall,  thin,  and  rather  awk¬ 
ward,  with  plain  and  not  very  expressive  countenance,  and  inferior 
manners.  At  first,  or  on  common  topics,  nobody  could  seem 
more  commonplace ;  but  when  any  subject  excited  him  the  lis¬ 
tener  became  instantly  aware  that  he  was  conversing  with  no 
ordinary  man.^  During  his  second  visit  to  England,  fifteen  or 
more  years  later,  Ticknor  frequently  dined  at  Holland  House, 
when,  he  says,  “Lady  Holland,  I  really  think,  made  an  effort  to 
be  agreeable,  and  she  certainly  has  power  to  be  so  wffien  she 
chooses ;  but  I  think  I  could  never  like  her.”  ^  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  him,  however,  to  dine  in  that  grand  old  Gilt  Room,  with  its 
two  ancient,  deep  fireplaces,  and  to  hear  Lord  Holland’s  genial 
talk.  Two  things  seem  to  have  struck  him  particularly  :  firstly, 
the  freedom  with  which  the  company,  including  Ministers,  criti¬ 
cised  the  King;  and  secondly,  the  simple  manner  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  behaved  and  was  treated.  The  company  on  one 
occasion  included  Earl  Grey,  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper,  Lord  Minto, 
the  Lord  Advocate  Murray,  and  Lord  Melbourne.  He  thought 
it  singular  that  the  dinner  was  not  delayed  a  moment  for  Lord 
Melbourne,  although  his  sister,  Lady  Cowper,  had  assured  Lady 
Holland  that  he  would  certainly  come.  “Even,  at  last,  when  he 
came  in,  so  little  notice  was  taken  of  him  that,  though  he  sat 
opposite  to  me — the  party  was  very  small,  and  at  a  round  table— 

(1)  Ticknor,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  21&-20. 

(2)  Ticknor,  Vol.  II.,  p.  144, 
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I  did  not  perceive  his  arrival,  or  suspect  who  he  was  until  I  was 
intro<luced  to  him  some  moments  afterwards.”  He  also  adds 
that  if  he  had  not  known  Melbourne  to  be  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
would  never  have  suspected  that  any  burden  of  State  lay  on  his 
shoulders.^ 

Readers  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  Life  of  Macaulay  will 
remember  a  number  of  references  to  the  house,  the  hostess,  and 
the  guests,  in  the  historian’s  letters  to  his  sister.  His  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  Lady  Holland  was  at  a  crush  at  Lansdowne  House  in 
May,  1831,  when,  as  he  was  shaking  hands  with  Sir  James  Mack- 
donald,  he  heard  a  command  behind  them,  “Sir  James,  introduce 
me  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  We  turned,  he  writes — 

And  there  sate  a  large,  bold -looking  woman,  with  the  remains  of  a  fine 
person,  and  the  air  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  Macaulay,”  said  Sir  James,  ”  let 
mo  present  you  to  Lady  Holland.”  Then  was  her  ladyship  gracious  beyond 
description,  and  asked  me  to  dine  and  take  a  bed  at  Holland  House  next 
Tucsday.2 

During  the  following  three  years,  until  his  departure  for  India. 
Macaulay  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  Lady 
Holland’s  distinguished  circle.  On  one  occasion  he  relates  having 
a  long  talk  with  her  ladyship  in  the  drawing-room  about  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  house,  and  about  the  purities  of  the  English 
language,  wherein,  he  says,  she  considered  herself  a  critic.  “Con¬ 
stituency  ”  she  thought  an  odious  word,  and  she  objected  to 
“talented,”  “influential,”  and  “gentlemanly,”  the  last-named 
being  a  word  from  the  use  of  which  she  could  never  break  Sheri¬ 
dan,  although  he  allowed  it  to  be  wrong.  Macaulay  treated  her 
to  a  dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  word  “talents,”  which  he 
held  to  have  been  first  used  as  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  parable 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  have  gradually  passed  from  the 
vocabulary  of  divinity  into  common  use.  She  seemed  surprised  at 
this  theory,  never  having,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  even  heard 
of  the  parable  of  the  talents.  And  he  adds,  “I  did  not  tell  her, 
though  I  might  have  done  so,  that  a  person  who  professes  to  be 
a  critic  of  the  delicacies  of  the  English  language  ought  to  have  the 
Bible  at  his  fingers’  ends.”®  However,  he  admitted  her  to  be  a 
woman  of  considerable  talents  and  great  literary  acquirements — 
and  from  the  verdict  of  such  a  judge  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
On  another  occasion,  when  inspecting  the  portraits  in  the  library, 
he  came  upon  one  of  Lady  Holland  painted  some  thirty  years 
previously,  and  declared  he  could  have  cried  to  see  the  change, 
for  she  must  have  been  a  most  beautiful  woman.  When  it  was 
announced  in  January,  1834,  that  Macaulay  had  been  appointed 

(1)  Ticknor,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  338-9.  (2)  Macaulay,  TAfe,  p.  148. 

(3)  Ibid.,  pp.  150-1. 
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a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India ,  he  had  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene  with  her  ladyship. 

If  she  had  been  as  young  and  handsome  as  she  was  thirty  years  ago,  she 
would  have  turned  my  head.  She  was  quite  hysterical  about  my  going; 
paid  me  such  compliments  as  I  cannot  repeat;  cried,  raved,  called  me  “  Dear 
dear  Macaulay.  You  are  sacrificed  to  your  family.  I  see  it  all.  You  are 
too  good  for  them.  They  are  always  making  a  tool  of  you  :  last  session  about 
the  slaves,  and  now  sending  you  to  India.”  > 

She  not  only  talked  like  this  to  Macaulay  himself,  it  appears,  but 
stormed  at  the  Ministers  for  letting  him  go ;  and  was  so  violent 
one  day  at  dinner  that  Lord  Holland  could  not  command  himself, 
and  broke  out,  “Don’t  talk  such  nonsense,  my  lady.  What,  the 
devil !  Can  we  tell  a  gentleman  who  has  a  claim  upon  us  that 
he  must  lose  his  only  chance  of  getting  an  independency  in  order 
that  he  may  come  to  talk  to  you  in  an  evening?”® 

Perhaps  the  best  general  notion  of  the  brilliant  talk  that  was 
usually  to  be  heard  at  Holland  House  is  to  be  obtained  from  some 
of  the  entries  in  Grevillc’s  Diary  ;  although  the  diarist  admits 
that  it  sometimes  made  him  feel  uncomfortable,  because  painfully 
conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.  In  September,  1834,  he  jotted 
down  the  heads  of  the  literary  talk  at  dinner  one  day,  when 
Spring  Eice  and  his  son,  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  Allen,  and 
Bobus  Smith  were  of  the  party. 

They  talked  of  Taylor’s  new  poem,  Philip  van  Artevelde.  Melbourne  had 
read  and  admired  it.  The  preface,  he  said,  was  affected  and  foolish;  the 
poem  itself  very  superior  to  anything  in  Milman.  There  was  one  fine  idea 
in  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem — that  of  Titus,  who  felt  himself  propelled  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  like  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  whose  fate  is  the 
great  agent  always  pervading  their  dramas.  They  held  Wordsworth  cheap, 
except  Spring  Rice,  who  w’as  enthusiastic  about  him.  Holland  thought 
Crabbe  the  greatest  genius  of  modern  poets.  Melbourne  said  he  degraded 
every  subject.  None  of  them  had  known  Coleridge;  his  lectures  were  very 
tiresome,  but  he  is  a  poet  of  great  merit. 

The  talk  then  diverged  to  other  matters.  Melbourne  told  a  story 
about  Irving  calling  on  him  to  remonstrate  against  the  prohibition 
of  preaching  in  the  streets.  Lord  Holland  related  some  anecdotes 
of  Lord  North  and  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  Ac.  After  dinner, 
literature  came  up  again,  and  they  discussed  the  work  of  women 
authors,  finding  few  chefs  d' oeuvres,  and  admitting  only  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Sappho  into  the  first  class, 
though  Lady  Holland  was  for  the  exclusion  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  admitted  to  be  great  in  the  exact  sciences, 
and  Miss  Austen’s  novels,  if  not  in  the  first  rank,  were  allowed 
to  be  excellent.  By  and  by  the  talk  got  round  to  German  literature, 
and  Melbourne  told  the  following  story,  which  may  remind  the 
(1)  Ibid.,  p.  255.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  256. 
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reader  oi  a  somewhat  similar  one  which  has  since  obtained  cur¬ 
rency  in  connection  with  Kobert  Browning  ; — 

Iviopbtock  liad  a  sect  of  admirers  in  Germany,  fcjome  young  students  made 
a  pilgrimage  from  Gottingen  to  Hamburg,  wlrere  Klopstock  lived  in  his  old 
a^'e,  to  ask  him  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  works  which  they 
could  not  understand.  He  looked  at  it,  and  then  said  he  could  not  recollect 
what  it  was  that  he  meant  when  he  wrote  it,  but  that  he  knew  it  was  the 
liuest  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  they  could  not  do  better  than  devote  their 
lives  to  the  discovery  of  its  meaning.^ 

Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Lord  Holland,  has  a  hne  passage  on 
“that  venerable  chamber,  in  which  all  the  antique  gravity  of  a 
college  library  was  so  singularly  blended  with  all  that  female  grace 
and  wit  could  devise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room,”  and  draws 
attention  to  the  peculiar  character  which  belonged  to  that  circle, 
in  which  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  every  art  and  science, 
had  its  place ;  where  one  might  hear  ‘‘the  last  debate  discussed  in 
one  corner,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  another  ;  while  Wilkie 
gazed  with  modest  admiration  on  Sir  Joshua’s  Baretti ;  while 
Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  verify  a  quotation ; 
while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations  with  Barras  at  the 
Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Larmes  over  the  held  of  Austerlitz.” 
Macaulay  and  everybody  else,  however,  thought  that  when  Lord 
Holland  died,  in  1840,  the  society  of  Holland  House  would  be 
broken  up  entirely,  making,  as  Greville  put  it,  a  vacuum  in 
society  which  nothing  could  supply,  and,  in  literal  truth,  eclipsing 
the  gaiety  of  nations.  But  they  reckoned  without  their  hostess. 
And  Greville  was  forced  to  admit,  when  he  dined  at  Holland 
House  in  1841,  that  everything  was  exactly  as  it  used  to  be.  He 
wished  that  a  shorthand  writer  could  have  been  there  to  take 
clown  the  conversation,  for  it  was  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but 
curiously  illustrative,  he  thought,  of  the  character  of  the  per¬ 
formers.  Macaulay  was  there  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  wished- 
for  shorthand  writer,  Greville  ventures  on  a  condensed  report  of 
his  share  in  the  conversation. 

Before  dinner  some  mention  was  made  of  the  portraits  of  the  Speakers 
in  the  Speaker’s  House,  and  I  asked  how  far  they  went  back.  Macaulay  said 
he  was  not  sure,  but  certainly  as  far  as  Sir  Thomas  More.  “  Sir  Thomas 
More,’’  said  Lady  Holland.  “  I  did  not  know  he  had  been  Speaker.’’ — “  Oh, 
yes,”  said  Macaulay;  ”  don’t  you  remember  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  More  was  in  the  Chair?  ”  And  then 
he  told  the  whole  of  that  well-known  transaction,  and  all  More  had  said. 
kt  dinner,  amongst  a  variety  of  persons  and  subjects,  principally  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal — for  Melbourne  loves  all  sorts  of  theological  talk — we  got  upon  India  and 
Indian  men  of  eminence,  proceeding  from  Gleig’s  Life  of  Warren  Hastings, 
which  Macaulay  said  was  the  worst  book  that  ever  was  written;  and  then 
the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  came  uppermost.  Lady  Holland  did  not 
know  why  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  so  distinguished ;  when  Macaulay  explained 

(1)  Greville,  Part  I.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  126-30. 
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all  that  he  had  ever  said,  done,  written,  or  thought,  and  indicated  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  great  man,  till  liudy  Holland  got  l)o!ed  with  Sir  Thomas, 
told  Macaulay  she  had  had  enough  of  him,  and  would  have  no  more.  This 
would  have  dashed  and  silenced  an  ordinary  talker,  but  to  JIacaiilay  it  was 
no  more  than  replacing  a  book  on  its  shelf,  and  he  was  as  ready  as  ever  to 
open  on  any  other  topic.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  and  describe  the 
various  mazes  of  conversation,  all  of  which  he  threaded  with  an  ease  that 
was  always  astonishing  and  instructive,  and  generally  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing.  When  vre  went  upstairs  we  got  upon  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Allen 
asked  Macaulay  if  he  had  read  much  of  the  Fathers.  He  said  not  a  great 
deal.  He  had  read  Chrysostom  when  he  was  in  India:  that  is,  he  had  turned 
over  the  leaves,  and  for  a  few  months  had  read  him  for  two  or  three  hours 
every  morning  before  breakfast.  “I  remember  a  sermon,"  he  said,  ‘‘of 
Chrysostom’s  in  praise  of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  give  us  the  substance  of  this  sermon,  till  Lady  Holland  got  tired  of  the 
Fathers,  again  put  her  extinguisher  on  Chrysostom  as  she  had  done  on 
Munro;  and,  with  a  sort  of  derision,  and  as  if  to  have  the  pleasure  of  puzzling 
Macaulay,  she  turned  to  him  and  said  :  "  Pray,  Macaulay,  what  was  the 
origin  of  a  dofl?  When  w'ere  dolls  first  mentioned  in  history?  ’’  Macaulay 
was,  however,  just  as  much  up  to  the  dolls  as  he  was  to  the  Fathers,  and 
ijistantly  replied  that  the  Roman  children  had  their  dolls,  which  tlicv 
offered  up  to  Venus  when  they  grew  older,  and  quoted  Persius  for 
‘‘  Veneri  donatse  a  virgine  puppte," 

and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  he  had  been  allow'ed  to  proceed,  he  would 
have  told  us  who  was  the  chevenix  of  Romo,  and  the  name  of  the  first  baby 
that  ever  handled  a  doll.^ 

From  this  we  may  get  some  faint  impression  of  what  the  society 
and  the  conversation  at  Holland  House  continued  to  be  after 
Lord  Holland’s  death.  And  even  after  Lady  Holland  had  ceased 
to  reign  there,  her  dinners  in  South  Street  were  still  the  most 
agreeable  in  London.  Sir  Henry  Holland^  remembered  one  in 
October,  1845 — the  last  she  ever  gave — when  Thiers  and  Palmer¬ 
ston  met,  as  he  believed,  for  the  first  time,  and  at  her  table 
smothered  the  angry  feelings  generated  by  prior  diplomacy.  And 
to  the  last,  as  another  observer  testifies,  “with  a  voice  retaining 
its  ghdish  sweetness,  she  welcomed  every  guest,  invited  or  casual, 
with  the  old  cordiality  and  queenly  grace.” 

If  Sir  Henry  Holland,  who  besides  being  a  physician  was  a 
trained  psychologist,  found  Lady  Holland  difficult  to  describe,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  she  appears  to  us  a  highly  complex  and 
puzzling  character.  From  first  to  last,  nobody  ever  expected 
Tjady  Holland  to  do  anything  whatever  in  the  conventional  way. 
Rogers,  for  instance,  tells  us  of  the  characteristically  odd  manner 
in  which  she  announced  the  death  of  Charles  James  Fox  to  those 
relatives  and  intimate  friends  who  were  sitting  in  a  room  near 
his  bed-chamber,  w’aiting  to  hear  that  he  had  breathed  his  last. 
She  merely  walked  through  the  room  with  her  apron  thrown 

(1)  Greville,  Part  II.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  367-70. 

(2)  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Pecollertions,  p.  233. 
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over  her  head.^  Her  unconventional,  though  higlily  successful 
re^mlation  of  her  dinner-parties  has  already  been  abundantly  ex¬ 
emplified.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  while  capricious  and 
tvraimical,  and  exhibiting  a  mischievous  delight  in  provoking,  and 
sometimes  even  insulting,  her  friends,  she  was  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  eager  to  do  the  same  persons  some  kindness  or  valuable 
service.  She  seems  to  have  cared  little  for  her  own  children, 
but  to  have  been  capable  of  strong  and  lasting  friendship  for 
certain  other  persons  whose  characters  she  respected ;  and  she 
invariably  showed  remarkable  kindness  to  her  servants.  Although 
notorious  as  a  Freethinker,  she  never  tolerated  any  irreligious 
talk  in  her  house.  She  was  superstitious  to  a  degree  :  would 
not  set  out  on  a  journey  on  a  Friday  for  any  consideration ;  had 
all  the  windows  closed  and  candles  lighted  whenever  there  was 
a  thunderstorm,  and  even  (so  it  is  said)  dressed  up  her  maid 
in  her  own  clothes  to  attract  the  thunderbolt  intended  for  herself  ; 
was  frightened  out  of  her  wits  when  the  cholera  came  as  near 
as  Glasgow ;  and  habitually  worried  herself  lest  her  unpleasant 
dreams  should  come  true.  Yet  in  her  last  illness  she  faced  death 
with  a  philosophic  calmness  which  astonished  all  who  knew  her. 
And  she  managed  to  astonish  her  friends,  in  another  w\ay,  even 
after  her  death.  For  when  her  will  w'as  opened  it  was  found  ^ 
that  while  Babington ,  her  medical  attendant ,  received  an  annuity , 
while  Macaulay,  Luttrell,  and  other  of  her  distinguished  friends 
received  legacies  of  varying  amounts,  while  all  her  servants  were 
more  or  less  amply  provided  for,  her  children  and  grandchildren 
were  all  but  ignored.  The  greater  part  of  her  landed  property, 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  ^1,500  a  year,  was  left  to  Lord 
John  Bussell  (who  did  not  want  it)  for  life ;  and  to  her  daughter. 
Lady  Lilford  (who  did  want  it),  she  left  nothing  at  all.  Few 
women,  even  with  the  aids  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  a  title,  could 
have  righted  themselves  with  society,  as  she  did,  after  figuring 
in  a  notorious  divorce  case.  Fewer  still,  though  with  the  most 
impeccable  record,  would  ever  have  assumed  such  privileges  as 
she  did,  or,  if  they  had,  would  have  found  the  world  so  docile 
in  submitting  to  their  vagaries.  Selfish,  yet  generous  ;  irreligious, 
yet  superstitious;  whimsical,  provoking,  rude,  yet  obliging  and 
considerate;  an  unnatural  mother,  yet  a  staunch  friend;  cap¬ 
ricious  and  tyrannical,  yet  always  fascinating;  Lady  Holland 
was,  as  Greville  w^ell  says,  “a  very  strange  woman”  ;  a  character 
difficult  even  for  those  who  had  known  her  intimately  to  describe 
—impossible,  perhaps,  for  those  who  have  not  known  her  at  all. 

John  Fyvie. 

(1)  Table  Talk,  pp.  96-7. 

(2)  Oentleman’s  Magazine,  1846,  Part  I.,  p.  91. 
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The  theatre  has  always  been  the  plaything  of  inonarchs.  They, 
who  are  always  on  the  world’s  stage,  playing  to  the  parquet  of 
the  i)eople,  find  a  pleasing  relaxation  in  being  able  to  become 
spectators  for  the  nonce  and  watch  the  stage-kings  and  queens 
strutting  the  boards  in  the  dignity  lent  them  for  the  brief  span 
of  an  evening.  The  fact  that,  in  most  Continental  countries 
at  any  rate,  the  royal  theatre  is  maintained  by  the  Privy  Purse 
with  the  aid  of  a  State  grant,  enhances  for  the  ruler  the  attrac¬ 
tion  exercised  by  the  theatre  in  the  case  of  less  exalted  mortals 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  a  booth  of  living  puppets  ready 
to  dance  and  declaim  at  his  bidding. 

While  most  sovereigns  have  not  got  beyond  regarding  the 
theatre  as  a  recreation  from  the  arduous  labours  of  monarchy,  the 
German  Empire  has  presented  the  spectacle  of  two  ])rinces  who 
have  taken  a  serious  business-like  interest  in  the  stage.  These 
are  the  present  German  Emperor  and  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Saxe-Meiningen.  The  results  of  the  latter’s  life-long  devotion 
to  the  drama  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  recapitulated ;  be¬ 
sides,  the  influence  of  the  Duke’s  wmrld-famed  Meiningen  players 
has  made  itself  felt  in  every  capital  visited  by  them  on  their 
triumphant  tour,  and  still  holds  its  owm  against  the  modern 
trend  towards  realism.  Of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Kaiser’s 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  theatre,  public  opinion,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  public  acts  of  this  remarkable  man,  is  chiefly  divided 
because  so  little  authentic  on  the  subject  is  known.  It  shall 
be  tbe  endeavour  of  the  wwiter  to  lift  the  veil  a  little  and  show 
the  German  Emperor  in  yet  another  role,  that  of  stage-manager 
and  play-producer. 

The  interest  of  the  Hohenzollerns  in  the  theatre  is  hereditary. 
Most  of  William  II. ’s  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Prussia 
have  manifested  it,  some  in  a  platonic,  others  in  a  move  tender 
form.  There  was  the  great  dancer  Barberini,  whose  twink¬ 
ling  little  feet  vanquished  great  Frederick,  the  all-conquering, 
and  whose  pretty  face  still  smiles  on  the  visitor  from  half  a 
dozen  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  Barberini  Room  at  Sans 
Souei.  King  Frederick  William  III.  w^as  a  great  theatre-goer, 
if  we  are  to  believe  what,  as  the  faithful  BnschJein  records. 
Bismarck  once  said  about  him.  The  old  King  used  to  drive 
seven  times  a  week  from  the  Pfaueninsel  (his  summer  villa  on 
the  Havel,  near  Potsdam),  or  the  palace  at  Potsdam,  to  the 
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theatre  in  Berlin  “in  order  to  see  worthless  pieces,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  go  behind  the  scenes  and  chuck  the  actresses  under  the 
chin  and  then  drive  back  the  long  dusty  road  he  came.”  The 
present  Emperor’s  interest  in  the  theatre  is,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
of  a  more  serious  order.  He  regards  it  only  as  another  means 
of  elevating  the  public  mind  and  cultivating  those  qualities  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  which  stand  highest  in  his  eyes. 

The  strongly-marked  sense  of  the  effective  and  the  dramatic 
in  the  character  of  William  II.  makes  it  only  natural  that  ho 
should  be  strongly  attracted  to  the  stage.  Almost  any  one  of 
his  speeches,  with  their  daring  similes,  their  ardent  language, 
and,  above  all,  their  ever-recurrent  emphasis  of  the  Imperial 
Ego,  shows  to  what  a  large  extent  he  ix)ssesses  the  actor  tempera¬ 
ment.  His  strenuous  character  and  his  dominating  personality 
im[)el  him  to  give  effect  to  his  taste  for  the  theatrical,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  his  Schaffensdrang ,  his  creative 
passion,  should  express  itself  in  his  relations  to  the  stage.  In¬ 
deed,  for  a  correct  comprehension  of  the  Emperor’s  complex 
character  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  a  salient  point  is  his 
quite  remarkable  capability  as  a  stage-manager. 

A  favourite  theme  of  the  jeremiads  in  Parliament  and  Press 
in  Germany  about  the  evils  of  the  personal  regime  is  the  tran¬ 
sition  from’  the  simple  ways  of  the  first  Emperor’s  court  to  the 
era  of  fanfares  and  pageantry  of  the  second  William.  This  is 
but  a  result  of  the  stage-manager  element  in  the  Kaiser.  One 
might  almost  say  that  every  public  ceremony  in  modern  Ger¬ 
many  bears  the  imprint  of  his  hand.  He  is  not  content  with 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  stage,  but  insists  that  the  supers 
and  scenery  shall  be  up  to  the  mark,  so  that  the  whole  produc¬ 
tion  may  create  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
beholders.  When  the  average  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the 
staid  note  of  many  of  the  functions  attended  by  Royalty  in 
England,  reads  over  his  eggs  and  toast  at  breakfast  a  report 
of  some  perfervid  speech  of  the  Kaiser,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  realise  how  well  the  Emperor’s  speeches  accord  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  delivery.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ceremony 
of  the  swearing-in  of  the  Berlin  recruits,  which  is  held  at  the 
end  of  October  each  year,  and  at  which  the  Kaiser  has  made 
some  of  his  most  remarkable  utterances.  Grey  is  the  colour 
scheme  of  it  all.  Berlin  is  wearing  its  winter  dress  of  grey,  and 
blending  with  the  greyness  of  the  weather-beaten  buildings  of 
Enter  den  Linden  the  grey-coated  Guardsmen  stretch  away 
in  rigid  masses.  In  the  middle  stands  a  field-altar  flanked  with 
stacked  drums,  by  it  a  grey  figure — der  Kaiser.  In  this  solemn 
atmosphere  the  Supreme  War  Lord’s  earnest  words  of  admonition 
VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.S.  3  Z 
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of  the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  sworn  before  God  and  himself,  do 
not  fail  of  their  impression  on  the  peasant  recruits. 

It  is  the  Emperor,  too,  who  has  revived  the  Frederician  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Prussia,  and  who  has  established  a  bodyguard  at  the 
Berlin  Castle,  dressed  in  Frederician  uniforms  and  commanded 
by  a  sergeant  bearing  a  pike.  Again,  it  was  he  who  arranged 
the  delightful  surprise  for  Adolf  von  Menzel,  the  venerable 
painter  who  reconstituted  on  canvas  the  glories  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  times. 

It  had  come  to  the  Kaiser’s  knowledge  that  von  Menzel,  who 
was  engaged  on  his  now  famous  picture  “The  Flute  Concert  at 
Sans  Souci,”  had  applied  for  permission  to  the  custodian  of  the 
palace  to  be  allowed  to  mlake  a  sketch  of  King  Frederick’s  music- 
room  by  candle-light,  and  had  been  refused.  One  day  von 
Menzel  received  an  invitation  to  a  Gartenfest  at  Sans  Souci,  and, 
on  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  park,  was  astonished  to  be  greeted 
by  the  Emperor,  wearing  the  uniform  of  Frederick’s  principal 
adjutant,  and  made  up  to  represent  him.  The  old  painter,  who 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
immiediately  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  addressed 
the  Kaiser  by  the  adjutant’s  name  (which  escapes  me).  Von 
Menzel  was  conducted  to  the  music-room,  where  he  found  a 
living  representation  of  his  picture  by  the  light  of  innumerable 
candles.  The  entire  Court,  including  the  Empress,  took  part 
in  the  tableau  vivant,  which  was  the  idea  of  the  Emperor,  and 
entirely  carried  out  under  his  direction. 

With  this  proclivity,  therefore,  for  the  theatrical  in  real  life, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  stage  offers  the  Emperor  a  ready  means 
for  indulging  his  predilection  for  pageantry  and  display.  And 
the  means  are  there  to  hand.  As  King  of  Prussia,  William  II. 
is  the  owner  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Theatres,  Konigliche  Schau- 
spiele,  of  which  there  are  six,  three  in  Berlin  and  one  each  at 
Wiesbaden,  Cassel,  and  Hanover.  The  theatres  are  an  heirloom 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  receives  a  State  grant  for  their 
maintenance,  but  has  to  make  up  the  inevitable  deficit  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  It  wdll  be  instructive  for  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  a  national  theatre  in  England  to  learn  that  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Ministry  of  the  Interior  sets  aside  yearly  ^1*25 ,000  for  the 
Royal  theatres  in  Berlin  alone,  which  sum  is  made  up  to  €147,500 
out  of  the  Privy  Purse.  The  annual  deficit  on  this  total,  how¬ 
ever,  is  seldom  less  than  €15,000,  and  this  the  Emperor  has  to 
make  good  as  w’ell. 

The  Royal  theatres  in  Berlin  are  the  Royal  Opera,  the  Theatre 
Royal  (corresponding  somewhat  to  the  Comedie  Fran^aise) ,  and  the 
Royal  Operetta  Theatre,  where  Mr.  Tree  and  his  com}iany  played 
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some  years  ago  when  they  were  in  Berlin,  Up  to  quite 
recently  the  Emperor  devoted  his  interest  mainly  to  the  Royal 
Theatre  at  Wiesbaden,  at  which  a  special  festival,  lasting  three 
(]r,yg — the  so-called  Wiesbadener  Festspiele — is  held  annually. 
The  Kaiser,  who  is  the  directing  spirit,  never  fails  to  attend. 
His  interest  in  the  Wiesbaden  theatre  arose  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  its  manager  was  George  von  Hiilsen,  a  friend  of  his 
youth  and  brother  of  his  personal  aide-de-camp.  Count  von 
Hiilsen-Haeseler,  whose  tragic  death  at  Donaueschingen  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  settlement  of  last  year’s  crisis.  Some  years  ago 
Herr  von  Hiilsen  was  transferred  to  Berlin  in  the  capacity  of 
General  Intendant  der  Koniglichen  Schauspiele,  and  since  then 
the  Emperor  has  concentrated  his  attention  mainly  on  the  Berlin 
Opera  and  Theatre  Royal. 

The  Kaiser’s  general  manager  receives  a  handsome  house  free 
and  the  comparatively  moderate  salary  of  T'900  per  annum.  The 
post  is  no  sinecure,  despite  a  numerous  staff  of  assistants,  busi¬ 
ness  aides,  and  stage-managers,  for  he  is  directly  responsible  to 
his  Imperial  master  for  the  business  of  the  Royal  houses,  and, 
consequently,  for  the  amount  of  the  annual  deficit.  However,  a 
goodly  part  of  this  responsibility  is  taken  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  general  manager  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  is  ever  to 
the  fore  with  suggestions  for  new  plays  and  revivals. 

One  of  the  principal  contributory  causes  of  the  opposition  to 
the  personal  regime  in  Germany  is  its  activity  in  the  domain 
of  art,  and  without  going  more  deeply  into  this  wide  subject, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  drama  too  the  Kaiser  seeks  to  promote 
those  didactic  aims  which  have  met  with  such  an  unqualified 
rejection  in  the  field  of  painting  and  sculpture  from  the  large 
nVajority  of  his  subjects.  He  made  a  full  confession  of  his  views 
on  the  theatre  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  to  the  actors 
of  the  Royal  theatres  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  his  accession,  June  16th,  1898,  when  he  said  :  — 

Ten  years  ago  when  I  came  to  the  throne  I  emerged  from  the  school 
of  Idealism  in  which  my  father  had  brought  me  up.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Royal  Theatre  was  primarily  destined  to  foster  among  our  people 
that  Idealism  in  which,  thank  God,  they  are  still  so  rich,  and  which  still 
abundantly  springs  in  warm  waves  in  their  hearts.  I  was  of  the  conviction, 
and  had  firmly  resolved,  that  the  Royal  Theatre  must  be  an  instrument  of 
the  monarch,  like  school  and  university,  whose  mission  it  is  to  develop  and 
prepare  the  growing  generation  for  the  work  of  preserving  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  possessions  of  our  splendid  German  Fatherland.  Just  in  this  way 
the  theatre  ought  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  mind  and  character 
and  to  the  ennoblement  of  moral  views.  The  theatre,  also,  is  one  of  my 
weapons. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  wish  to  express  to  you  all  my  sincerest,  deepest,  most 
cordial  Royal  thanks  for  the  readiness  with  which  vou  have  undertaken 
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this  task.  You  have  fully  realised  the  lofty  expectations  which  I  cherished 
with  regard  to  the  members  of  my  Opera  and  my  Theatre. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  monarch  to  occupy  himself  with  the  theatre,  as  I 
have  seen  by  the  example  of  my  dear  departed  father  and  grandfather 
simply  because  it  can  be  an  enormous  power  in  his  hand,  and  I  thank  you 
for  having  succeeded  in  fostering  and  interpreting  in  so  pre-eminent  a 
fashion  our  splendid  and  beautiful  language,  and  the  creations  of  our  intellec¬ 
tual  heroes  and  those  of  other  nations. 

I  thank  you,  moreover,  for  having  followed  all  my  suggestions  and  wishes. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  countries  follow  with  attention 
tlie  activity  of  the  Royal  Theatres,  and  look  to  your  achievements  with 
admiration.  I  cherish  the  firm  conviction  that  the  pains  and  labours  which 
you  have  expended  on  your  productions  have  not  been  in  vain. 

I  now  beg  you  to  continue  to  stand  by  me,  each  in  his  way  and  in  his 
position,  to  serve  the  spirit  of  Idealism  wdth  steadfast  confidence  in  God, 
and  to  pursue  the  combat  against  materialism  and  un-German  ways,  into 
which  many  a  German  stage  has  unfortunately  already  fallen.  So  stand 
fast  in  this  struggle,  and  hold  out  in  loyal  endeavour.  Be  assured  that 
I  shall  always  watch  your  achievements,  and  that  you  may  be  certain  of  my 
gratitude,  my  care,  and  my  recognition. 

The  German  is,  as  a  rule,  indulgent  to  those  who  rule  him,  but, 
in  this  matter  of  art  and  the  drama,  he  stands  no  nonsense. 
Accordingly,  the  plays  favoured  by  his  Majesty  and  produced  with 
a  profusion  of  historical  detail  serve  rather  to  keep  the  Berliner 
out  of  the  Eoyal  Theatres,  with  corresponding  effect  on  the  box- 
office  receipts  and  on  Herr  von  Hiilsen’s  sleep  at  night.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  the  Emperor’s  theory  makes  for  perfervid 
patriotism  rather  than  literary  merit.  The  plays  he  puts  on  the 
stage,  many  of  which  are  written  to  order,  mostly  deal  with  the 
deeds  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollcrn  or  the  former  rulers  of 
Germany.  The  Imperial  predilection  for  this  species  of  play  has 
given  birth  to  a  school  of  patriotic  playwrights,  the  principal  of 
these  being  Josef  Lauff,  an  ex-Artillery  officer,  who  abandoned 
gunnery  for  literature  on  the  strength  of  success  gained  by  some 
interesting  romances  of  country  life  on  the  lower  Rhine.  For 
several  years  Lauff  was  the  main  purveyor  of  patriotism  for  the 
Wiesbaden  “  Festspiele,”  and  it  was  on  a  libretto  taken  from  his 
patriotic  play  “  Friedrich  Eisenzahn,”  dealing  with  an  ancestor 
of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  that  Leoncavallo  wrote  at  the 
Emperor’s  request  the  opera  “Her  Roland  von  Berlin,”  which, 
after  emptying  the  Berlin  Opera  House  for  successive  nights,  has 
now’  sunk  to  a  w’ell-merited  oblivion.  An  anecdote  about  this 
play,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  vouched  for,  aptly  illustrates  the 
frame  of  mind  wdth  w’hich  the  Emperor  approaches  the  theatre. 
Friedrich  Eisenzahn  is  a  citizen  of  Berlin  who  heads  a  furious 
revolt  against  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  In  order  to  account 
for  Eisenzahn’s  bitter  hate,  w’hich  in  the  play  as  produced  re¬ 
mains  unexplained,  Lauff  wove  in  a  love  theme.  The  wife  of 
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Kyke,  Burgomaster  of  Berlin,  figured  as  Eisenzahn’s  mistress, 
and  she  egged  on  her  lover  to  hostility  against  the  Elector  because 
the  latter  had  hanged  her  brothers,  the  Quitzows,  the  notorious 
Brandenburg  freebooters.  When  the  play  was  submitted  in  MS. 
to  the  Emperor  to  read  he  cut  out  the  whole  of  this  episode,  giving 
his  objections  in  a  marginal  note,  pencilled  in  his  characteristic 
big  upright  handwriting,  to  the  following  effect  :  “  Eine 

Courtisane  kommt  in  einem  HohenzoUernstiick  nicht  vor.”  (A 
courtesan  has  no  place  in  a  Hohenzollern  play.) 

So  sanguine  is  the  Emperor  of  the  beneficial  effect  which  the 
theatre  is  capable  of  prcxlucing  on  the  masses  that  in  1907  he 
inaugurated  a  series  of  workmen’s  performances  at  the  Royal 
Operetta  Theatre  at  w^hich  only  severely  classical  plays  of  the 
stirring  order  were  given,  such  as  Schiller’s  “  Wilhelm  Tell,” 
Goethe’s  ‘‘Gotz  von  Berlichingen,”  Kleist’s  “Friedrich  Prinz 
von  Homburg.”  The  general  public  were  not  admitted  to  these 
productions,  tickets,  at  very  reduced  rates,  being  sent  in  batches  to 
the  various  workmen’s  institutes.  Such  was  the  success  that 
200,000  applications  were  made  for  the  ten  performances  given 
last  winter. 

The  essence  of  the  patriotic  plays  produced  under  his  Majesty’s 
supervision  is  what  the  Social  Democrats  call  “Hurra-Patriot¬ 
ism.”  Like  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  Vincent  Crummies’  real 
pump  the  playwrights  enjoying  Imperial  patronage  have  to  write 
their  plays  around  a  definite  object,  the  throne.  The  “  Hohcn- 
zollernstiicke,”  to  quote  his  Majesty’s  own  phrase,  seek  to  show’ 
the  monarch  in  an  ideal  light,  as  the  father  of  his  people,  the 
Elect  of  God,  “  unheirrt  ”  by  such  modern  inventions  as  constitu¬ 
tions  and  parliaments,  diffusing  a  ray  of  mild  beneficence  from  the 
throne.  Some  incident,  generally  historical,  runs  through  the 
play,  which  ends  in  the  triumph  of  Right  and  the  apotheosis  of 
monarchy,  i.e.,  Hohenzollerndom  amid  a  blaze  of  scenic  splen¬ 
dour,  brilliant  dresses  and  flashing  accoutrements.  These  plays 
call  for  little  acting  but  make  great  demands  on  the  Eegisseur, 
and  it  is  just  this  office  that  the  Kaiser  discharges  with  the  most 
conspicuous  success.  The  finer  nuances  of  acting  do  not  interest 
him  or  encounter  from  him  the  same  recognition  as  from  George 
of  Saxe-Meiningen.  What  William  II.  loves  is  a  stage  full  of 
supers,  a  scene  like  the  March  of  the  Priests  in  “  Aida,”  or  the 
Entry  of  the  Guests  in  “Tannhauser.” 

At  present  the  Emperor  takes  most  interest  in  the  Berlin 
Opera.  The  Opera  House  is  but  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Castle 
and  he  can  easily  run  in  and  conduct  rehearsals.  It  is  entirely 
ow’ing  to  his  unflagging  efforts  that  the  productions  at  the  Berlin 
Opera  have  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  in  everything 
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that  concerns  mounting,  so  that  the  revivals  of  “  Aida  ”  and 
“  Les  Huguenots  ”  are  now  regarded  as  standing  without  a  rival 
both  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  dresses  and  the  richness  and 
taste  of  the  setting.  When  the  rehearsals  of  a  play,  in  which  the 
Kaiser  is  interested,  arc  under  way,  he  loses  no  time  in  going  to 
the  theatre  to  see  whether  the  instructions  which  he  has  appended 
to  the  stage  directions  in  the  MS.  are  being  properly  carried  out. 
Some  morning  when  the  vast  stage  of  the  Opera  is  humming  with 
activity  the  well-known  primrose-coloured  motor  car  will  drive 
up  to  the  entrance,  and  the  Emperor,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  adjutant,  will  emerge.  In  three  minutes  William  II.  will 
be  seated  at  a  big  business-like  table  placed  in  the  stalls,  before 
him  a  pile  of  paper  and  an  array  of  pencils.  When  he  is  in  the 
house  there  is  no  doubt  w’hatever  in  anybody’s  mind  as  to  who  is 
conducting  the  rehearsal.  His  General  IManager  stands  at  his 
side  in  the  darkened  auditorium  and  conveys  his  Majesty’s 
instructions  to  the  stage,  for  the  Kaiser  never  interrupts  the 
actors  himself.  He  makes  a  sign  to  von  Hiilsen,  scribbles  a  note 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  while  the  manager,  who  is  the  pattern  of 
unruffled  suavity,  just  raises  his  hand  and  the  performance  ceases 
abruptly.  There  is  a  confabulation,  the  Emperor  explaining,  with 
that  wealth  of  gesture  peculiar  to  him,  his  views  on  the  grouping 
of  the  supers,  the  positions  of  the  principals,  the  dresses,  the 
iiniforms,  the  arms,  using  anything,  pencil,  penholder,  or  even 
his  sword,  to  illustrate  his  meaning.  Again  and  again  up  to  a 
dozen  times  the  supers  will  be  put  through  their  paces  until  the 
Imperial  Reqisseur  is  entirely  satisfied  that  a  dramatic  effect  has 
been  obtained.  All  those  w'ho  have  been  privileged  to  witness 
this  Imperial  stage-manager  at  work  agree  in  asserting  that  the 
Kaiser  possesses  a  most  remarkable  flair  for  the  dramatic.  Very 
often  one  of  his  suggestions  about  an  entrance,  a  piece  of  “  busi¬ 
ness,”  or  a  pose,  w'ill  be  found  on  trial  to  enhance  considerably 
the  effect  of  the  scene.  A  story  is  told  illustrative  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  insistence  on  accuracy  and  the  minute  attention  he  pays 
to  details  at  rehearsal.  After  his  visit  to  Ofen-Pest  some  years 
ago  for  the  jubilee  celebrations,  which  had  included  a  number  of 
Hungarian  national  dances,  the  Kaiser  stopped  a  rehearsal  of  the 
ballet  at  the  Berlin  Opera  while  a  Czardas  w'as  in  progress  and 
pointed  out  to  the  balleteuses  certain  minor  details  which  were 
not  correct. 

In  his  attitude  towards  the  Court  actors  and  actresses  the 
Emperor  displays  that  charm  of  manner  wdiich  bewitches  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  calls  them  “  Meine  Schau- 
spieler,”  which  makes  one  think  of  ‘‘  His  Majesty’s  Servants  ”  at 
Shakespeare’s  Globe  Theatre.  This  practice  of  the  Kaiser  some- 
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times  has  amusing  results.  Once  when  the  Theatre  Royal 
comedian,  Dr.  Max  Pohl,  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  the  Em¬ 
peror  said  to  an  acquaintance,  “  Fancy,  my  Pohl  had  a  seizure 
yesterday,”  and  the  acquaintance,  thinking  he  was  referring  to 
a  pet  dog,  replied  commiseratingly ,  ‘‘Oh!  poor  brute.”  After 
rehearsal  the  Emperor  often  goes  on  to  the  stage  and  talks  to 
the  actors  about  their  parts. 

At  the  recent  revival  of  ‘‘  Les  Huguenots,”  upon  which  the 
Kaiser  lavished  his  whole  attention  to  secure  the  most  absolute 
accuracy  of  costume  and  armour,  he  assembled  the  principals 
around  him  and  delivered  a  lengthy  lecture  on  the  period  of  the 
play.  In  the  interval  he  was  so  occupied  in  discoursing  to  the 
assistant  stage-manager  on  the  weapons  used  in  the  production 
that  he  failed  to  hear  the  bell  for  the  next  act,  with  the  result 
that  the  resumption  of  the  opera  was  considerably  delayed. 
Apropos  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  the  Kaiser  was  an  enthusiastic  Wagnerian  but  has 
latterly  entirely  forsaken  Wagner  for  Italian  and  light  German 
(Nicolai  and  Lortzing)  opera. 

The  Emperor  has  shown  particular  attention  to  the  numerous 
Americans  who  sing  at  the  Berlin  ('ipera.  One  of  his  little  jokes 
is  to  call  Mr.  Putnam  Griswold,  the  American  bass,  who  sings 
the  kingly  roles  in  Wagner,  ‘‘  my  best  colleague.”  When  he 
received  the  singer  after  the  recent  revival  of  “Aida,”  in  which 
Mr.  Griswold  played  the  King  of  Egypt  in  a  particularly  swarthy 
make-up,  the  Kaiser  jestingly  remarked  :  ‘‘  Thank  Heavens,  Mr. 
Griswold ,  you  are  not  as  formidable  as  you  look  !  ”  At  the 
Berlin  premiere  of  Puccini’s  “La  Boheme  ”  last  year  he 
sent  for  the  American  tenor,  Mr.  Francis  McLennan,  who  sang 
Rodolfo,  and  Miss  Florence  Easton  (who  in  private  life  is  IMrs. 
McLennan),  who  sang  IMusette,  and  congratulated  them  on  their 
renderings.  The  Emperor  commented  on  the  unique  circumstance 
of  a  husband  and  wife  appearing  together  in  principal  roles  in 
grand  opera  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  good  example 
which  he  should  like  to  see  followed. 

With  his  cosmopolitan  tastes  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Emperor  attends  all  performances  given  by  foreign  companies 
at  the  Royal  theatres. 

When  Sir  Herbert  Tree  visited  Berlin  last  year  the  Emperor 
witnessed  the  j^rformance  of  “Richard  II.”  on  the  opening  night, 
w’hen  he  had  a  talk  with  Sir  Herbert  on  the  character  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  king.  He  also  saw  “Antony  and  Cleopatra.”  He  gave 
Miss  Viola  Tree  a  diamond  bracelet  and  sent  the  English  actor  an 
unusually  high  Prussian  order.  His  interest  in  the  English  actors 
did  not  prevent  his  going  several  times  to  the  IMonte  Carlo  Opera 
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Company  which  was  performing  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  during 
the  same  week.  The  visits  of  these  foreign  companies  attract  his 
■Majesty  not  only  for  artistic  reasons,  but  because  they  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  their  stage  settings  compare 
with  his  and  of  collecting  useful  hints  for  future  productions. 

As  most  of  the  Kaiser’s  speeches  spring  from  the  influence  on 
his  temperament  of  some  recent  event,  so  are  his  theatrical  pro¬ 
ductions  generally  traceable  to  some  definite  impulse  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  tlie  course  of  his  busy  life.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  “  Sardanapal,”  the  ballet  which  was  produced  here  last 
year,  and  which  from  first  to  last  was  under  his  immediate 
direction.  The  Kaiser  got  the  idea  for  reviving  this  old  ballet 
(which  was  a  repertoire  piece  of  the  Berlin  Opera  some  decades 
back)  from  reading  the  report  of  the  interesting  excavations  car¬ 
ried  out  by  German  archa}ologists  on  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  He 
determined  to  revive  in  modern  Berlin  all  the  glories  of  the 
vanished  civilisation  of  Assyria  in  the  form  of  a  new  version  of  the 
almost  forgotten  ballet,  or,  to  quote  his  own  expressive  phrase, 
“to  make  the  museums  speak.”  No  expense  or  time  was  to  be 
spared  in  putting  on  to  the  stage  a  production  as  nearly  accurate 
as  the  laborious  researches  of  the  world’s  greatest  Assyriologists 
could  make  it.  In  the  first  place  new  music  had  to  be  written 
and  Professor  Schlar  was  entrusted  with  this  task,  using  as  leit¬ 
motif  a  fragment  of  music  unearthed  in  an  Assyrian  tomb.  The 
renowned  Assyriologist ,  Professor  Delitzsch,  with  a  staff  of  lesser 
luminaries,  superintended  the  scenery,  the  dresses,  the  dances, 
the  postures,  and  the  Kaiser  himself  presided  over  all.  He 
attended  no  fewer  than  fourteen  rehearsals,  bringing  with  him 
stacks  of  portfolios  laden  with  sketches  and  notes  with  which  his 
work-table  in  the  parquet  was  strewn.  A  knot  of  friends,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Allison  Armour,  an  American  yachting  acquaintance, 
accompanied  his  Majesty  by  special  invitation  to  the  dress  rehear¬ 
sal.  At  the  end  of  it  the  Kaiser  turned  to  Mr.  Armour  and,  with 
eyes  flashing  with  triumph,  said,  “Well,  that’s  pretty  nearly  the 
real  thing,  Mr.  Armour,  isn’t  it?”  The  production  swallowed  up 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  and,  what  was  worse,  was  an  absolute 
failure.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  houses  which  the  Berlin  Opera 
has  ever  witnessed  received  it  in  icy  silence  and  the  critics  were 
bitterly  ironical.  It  was  not  surprising.  The  harnessing  of 
science  to  the  chariot  of  the  muses  is  a  very  risky  experiment ,  and 
the  fact  that  the  sceptres  of  the  priests  were  exact  facsimiles  of 
those  found  in  Assyrian  excavations  did  not  relieve  the  deadly 
monotony  of  the  pantomime  in  dumb-show  or  enliven  the  ex¬ 
tremely  stodgy  explanatory  monologues  spoken  between  the  acts. 
After  the  first  few  performances  people  simply  refused  to  go  to 
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“  Sardanapal,”  and  public  dissatisfaction  has  not  been  lessened 
by  the  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  stalls  at  the  Opera, 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  to  lessen  the 
enormous  deficit  which  the  cost  of  the  production  has  caused  in 
the  budget  of  the  Eoyal  Theatres.  The  mounting  (scenery  and 
dresses)  is  said  to  have  cost  from  d£175,000  to  ^185 ,000,  and  to 
this  enormous  sum  must  be  added  about  another  ^15,000  which 
represents  the  estimated  takings  of  the  evenings  when  the  opera 
remained  closed  for  urgent  rehearsals  of  the  new  ballet.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  grumbling  about  the  extrava¬ 
gance  practised  in  this  direction. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  sum  voted  for  the  re-decoration  of 
the  Theatre  Eoyal  was  exceeded  by  several  million  marks  there 
were  some  strong  speeches  made  on  the  subject  in  the  Prussian 
Diet.  On  that  occasion  it  was  stated  that  in  order  to  have  the 
house  ready  for  a  gala  performance  commanded  by  the  Emperor 
the  auditorium  was  temporarily  patched  up  with  plaster  and 
canvas  gilded  over  at  great  expense  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor,  an  excuse  which  apparently  was  of  little  consolation  to 
the  indignant  tax-payer. 

As  in  all  matters  with  which  he  has  had  to  do  the  Emperor’s 
influence  on  the  theatre  has  been  clean,  wholesome  and  purifying. 
The  present-day  tendency  of  the  Berlin  stage  is  towards  neurotic 
ultra-realism,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  approval  which  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  resistance  to  this  decadence  would  otherwise  meet  with 
from  many  of  his  subjects  should  be  almost  counteracted  by  the 
resentment  at  the  intrusion  of  the  personal  regime  in  the  domain 
of  the  drama. 


Eulenspiegel. 
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Not  quite  two  thousand,  since  w^e  hardly  care  to  take  account  of 
Xenophon’s  graceful  Sunday-school  book,  The  Cijropcedia,  nor 
of  the  Milesian  fables,  of  which  we  know  little  except  that  they 
w'ere  not  Sunday-school  books.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  an  officer 
in  the  defeated  army  of  Crassus  had  a  valise  stuffed  with  these 
same  fables,  which  greatly  shocked  his  Parthian  conqueror; 
though  even  the  grave  biographer  jx)ints  out  a  certain  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  Parthian’s  morals,  in  view’  of  his  own  domestic 
arrangements. 

Neither  are  we  much  concerned  with  the  dreaming  philosophy 
of  Plato’s  Atlantis,  nor  with  the  various  travel-stories  that  have 
come  to  us  in  fragments,  nor  wdth  the  Alexander  legends  which 
w’ere  so  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Satyricon  of  Petronius 
is  more  a  series  of  sketches  of  manners  than  a  unified  work ;  and 
even  Apuleius’s  Metamorphoses ,  full  of  grace  and  full  of  spirit, 
is  less  a  complete  novel  than  a  tissue  of  adventures  after  the 
fashion  of  Gil  Bias. 

There  are,  however,  a  half-dozen  stories  belonging  to  the  later 
period  of  Greek  literature  which  curiously  anticipate  certain 
types  of  modern  fiction.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  books  that 
everything  about  them  is  vague.  We  hardly  know’  the  authors’ 
names ;  nothing  of  their  lives.  We  do  not  know  the  dates  of 
composition,  nor  which  were  imitations  and  w’hich  originals. 
And  the  contents  are  vaguer  still.  Lovers  from  far  countries 
range  through  the  known  w’orld,  joyously  indifferent  to  history 
and  chronology,  intent  on  their  own  affairs,  and  regardless  of 
what  takes  place  about  them.  They  might  have  told  us  so  much 
that  w’e  should  like  to  know%  and  they  do  not.  This  is  the 
complaint  of  the  learned  Professor  Rohde,  exhaled  at  German 
length  in  six  hundred  closely-printed  pages.  Not  to  be  compared 
with  modern  novels,  he  says,  no  psychology,  no  picture  of  real 
life  at  all ;  and  w’hen  I  read  Professor  INIeyer’s  pronouncement  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  that  Die  Wahlverwandschaften  is 
the  best  of  German  romances,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  if 
that  and  Wilhelm  Meister  are  the  highest  types  of  fiction,  Chloe 
and  Chariclea  may  hide  their  heads  at  once. 

But  the  Greek  novels  w’ere  not  w’ritten  for  professors.  They 
W’ere  read  in  their  ow’n  day  by  those  who  read  Scott  and  Dumas 
at  present.  And  1  greatly  fear  The  Three  Musketeers  would  suit 
Professors  Rohde  and  Meyer  no  better  than  Clitophon  and 
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Leucippe.  The  Greek  novels  were  written  to  amuse  and  to 
enchant,  not  to  instruct.  Curiously  enough,  I  think  we  may 
infer  almost  certainly  from  their  general  character  that  they 
were  written,  as  most  novels  are  to-day,  for  women.  And  we 
must  imagine  to  ourselves  a  Greek  lady,  with  no  church  fairs 
and  no  woman’s  clubs  to  occupy  her  time,  throwing  her  whole 
soul  into  the  strange  adventures  of  Callirrhoe,  and  longing  un¬ 
utterably  for  a  husband  as  brave,  as  handsome,  as  devoted,  as 
the  much-enduring  Chaereas.  Why  should  we  quarrel  with  these 
stories  for  what  they  are  not?  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  their  readers  and  inquire  what  those  readers  found  in  them. 

And  first  and  everywhere  and  always  there  is  love.  M.  Anatole 
France  charmingly  misquotes  Gremio  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  as  requiring  of  books  only  “  qu'ils  soient  hien  relies  et 
qu’ils  parlent  d'amour.”  The  Greek  romances  may  or  may  not 
be  beautifully  bound,  but  assuredly  they  speak  of  love  and  of 
nothing  else.  Psychologically,  no:  that  is  not  their  way;  but 
love  in  its  tenderness,  its  grace,  its  early  and  youthful  pathos 
they  often  depict  w'ith  extraordinary  charm.  “For  never  yet 
was  anyone  born  loveless,  or  will  be,  w'hile  beauty  is,  or  eyes 
behold.  But  may  the  gcnls  spare  me,  even  while  I  write  of 
others’  woes,”  says  one  author.  Anthia  and  Abrocomas  meet 
at  last  in  the  temple,  after  years  of  separation  and  torment  and 
despair.  “They  knew’  each  other  at  once,  such  was  the  over¬ 
whelming  longing  of  their  souls.  And  they  embraced  each  other 
again  and  again.  And  their  knees  sank  under  them,  in  a  tide  of 
passions  hardly  to  be  borne — joy,  grief,  fear,  the  remembrance 
of  things  past,  the  agony  and  doubt  of  things  to  come.” 

What  is  distinctive  in  these  stories,  as  in  Greek  literature 
generally,  is  the  conception  of  love  as  a  visitation  and  scourge 
of  God,  not  as  a  weakness  to  be  ashamed  of,  nor  as  a  pretty 
sentiment  to  be  nursed  and  cherished.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his 
essay  on  Theocritus,  has  admirably  analysed  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  feeling  in  this  matter.  Love  to 
the  Greek  poet  was  a  malady ,  a  fierce  affliction ;  but  the  sense 
of  its  divine  origin  ennobled  the  physical  torment  and  made  the 
passion  of  Medea  and  Dido  a  strong  blend  of  bodily  and  spiritual 
ecstasy.  It  was  just  the  lack  of  this  essential  mingling  of  soul 
and  sense  which  Macaulay  meant  to  indicate  when  he  said  that 
Southey’s  heroines  loved  “either  like  seraphim  or  like  cattle.” 
And  the  Greek  attitude  has  never  been  better  summed  up  than 
in  Euripides’  line, 

“  Kvnpis  yap  6v  (poprjrou,  fjp  noWff  pvj,” 

SO  finely  paraphrased  by  Horace — 

“  In  me  tota  ruit  Venus,” 
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and  by  Eacine — 

“  C'est  Venus  tout  entiere  a  sa  proie  attachee.” 

Phaedra  and  Dido  are  doubtless  a  good  way  above  the  heroines 
of  our  Greek  novels ;  but  the  point  of  view  is  the  same.  Love 
comes  like  a  thunder-clap.  The  heart  is  free,  and  the  god 
envelops  it  and  blasts  it  all  in  a  moment.  As  Juliet  speaks  a 
dozen  words  to  Eomeo  and  droops  and  withers — 

“  If  be  be  married, 

My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed,” — 

SO  Callirrhoe  sees  Chaereas  on  her  way  to  the  temple  and  is  lost. 
“The  maiden  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess  and  kissed  them,  and 
said,  ‘Sweet  lady,  give  me  to  my  husband,  the  man  whom  you 
have  showed  me  now.’  ’’  And  she  went  home  and  pined 
away,  and  was  not  to  be  comforted,  till  they  gave  her  Chaereas. 
Then,  “like  a  lamp  that  has  burned  low’,  when  you  pour  fresh 
oil  on  it,”  she  “glow’ed  and  gleamed  again,  in  fresher  and 
brighter  and  more  perfect  loveliness.” 

As  with  love  so  with  the  beauty  that  enkindles  it.  The 
heroines  of  modern  novels  are  as  beautiful  as  language  can  make 
them,  undoubtedly.  But  here  again  the  Greek  attitude  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  hair  and  eyes  and  colour.  There  is 
very  little  description  in  detail.  It  is  the  Greek  feeling  of  some¬ 
thing  divine  in  beauty,  an  adoration  of  pure  lines  and  graceful 
bearing  as  something  in  themselves  almost  inseparable  from 
grace  and  nobility  of  soul.  The  impression  given  is  quite  as  much 
of  a  different  sense  in  the  beholder  as  of  an  ideal  perfection  in 
the  thing  beheld. 

Note  also  that  the  mere  physical  beauty  of  the  hero  counts 
almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  heroine.  “When  Abrocomas  took 
his  place  amongst  the  young  men,  although  the  aspect  of  the 
maidens  was  very  tempting,  everyone  forgot  them  in  gazing  at 
him,  and  the  multitude,  carried  away  by  the  sight  of  him,  cried 
out,  ‘  How  fair  is  Abrocomas — fairer  than  ever  mortal  was  before, 
and  the  very  image  of  a  glorious  deity.’”  Almost,  not  quite— 
so  long  as  the  writer  is  a  man,  even  though  a  Greek.  “Then 
Chariclea,  chaste  and  lovely,  issued  from  the  temple,  and  at 
once  w’e  realised  that  Theagenes  wras  surpassed,  but  surpassed 
only  by  so  much  as  it  is  natural  for  the  beauty  of  woman  to 
overshadow  the  beauty  of  man.” 

Perhaps  it  is  in  regard  to  Callirrhoe,  the  heroine  of  Chariton, 
that  the  public  and  general  adoration  of  beauty  reaches  its  highest 
pitch.  And  if  there  is  something  fantastic  about  it,  there  is  also 
something  sincere  and  genuine,  w’hich  testifies  to  a  real  basis  of 
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human  experience.  Callirrhoe  is  summoned  to  the  Court  of  the 
great  king.  As  she  approaches  the  capital,  a  rival  beauty  comes 
out  to  meet  her,  but  is  completely  eclipsed.  “All  the  people 
strained  not  only  their  eyes,  but  their  souls,  one  crowding  before 
another,  to  get  as  near  a  view  of  her  as  possible.  For  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  the  glory  of  Callirrhoe  possessed  the  eyes  of  all, 
as  in  the  depth  of  night  the  sudden  flashing  of  a  splendid  star. 
The  barbarians,  overcome,  bowed  down  and  worshipj^ed  her,  and 
no  one  even  seemed  aware  that  her  rival  was  present,”  A  more 
humorous  phase  of  the  same  thing  is  the  naive  remark  of 
Callirrhoe  herself,  w^hen  starting  on  one  of  her  varied  wanderings, 
“I  don’t  care  so  much  about  the  length  of  the  journey,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  somebody  over  there  may  find  me  lovely  too.” 

If  the  heroes  of  these  stories  excel  the  modern  article  in 
physical  beauty,  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  in  other  respects. 
Our  friends  the  German  professors  are  very  indignant  with  the 
Greek  hero  for  his  selfishness  and  his  pusillanimity.  They  forget 
that  he  was  a  Greek,  not  a  German  or  Englishman.  The  heroes 
of  the  Iliad  fight  like  tigers,  but  they  also  run  away,  and  feel 
no  shame  for  it.  They  brag  and  scold  and  gibe  and  weep  and 
groan.  So  do  Theagenes  and  Chaereas.  The  latter  is  advised  to 
forgo  the  sight  of  his  love.  “He  did  not  like  it,  though  he  did 
his  best,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.”  Whenever  this 
same  gentleman  meets  trouble,  he  has  immediate  recourse  to 
suicide,  and  has  to  be  either  cut  down  or  piilled  out  by  some 
accommodating  friend.  Hysmine  is  thrown  overboard  by  pirates, 
and  her  lover  stands  by  and  sees  it  done.  Clitophon  loses  Leu- 
cippe  :  “Six  months  had  now  passed,  and  the  greater  part  of  my 
grief  had  disappeared.”  A  little  later  he  is  caught  by  a  rival 
and  beaten  :  “I  was  much  puzzled,  having  no  idea  who  the 
man  was  nor  why  he  was  beating  me ;  but  I  suspected  something 
was  wrong  and  therefore  made  no  effort  to  resist,  though  of 
coarse  I  might  have  done  so.  When  he  was  tired  of  beating  and 
I  of  philosophising,  I  got  up  and  said,  ‘  Who  are  you,  anyhow, 
and  what  are  you  beating  me  for?  ’  ”  Imagine  a  hero  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  behaving  after  this  fashion,  or  even  a  hero 
of  Scott ! 

Yet  the  Greek  heroes  come  out  strong  at  times,  with  an 
inconsistency  which,  if  imheroic,  is  not  wholly  unhuman.  After 
all  his  weeping  and  mourning,  Theagenes  baits  a  bull  single- 
handed  and  has  a  jollily  impossible  wrestling  bout  wuth  a  “bony 
prizer,”  whom  Orlando  would  have  hesitated  to  face.  Chaereas, 
throwing  off  his  suicidal  melancholia ,  regains  his  bride  by  leading 
a  rebel  army,  besieging  cities,  and  smashing  the  navy  of  Persia. 
Above  all,  the  most  striking  merit  of  these  romantic  lovers  is 
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their  constancy,  which  a  modern  novelist  would  naturally  assume 
hut  would  hardly  portray  in  such  vivid  fashion.  Every  one  of 
them  sticks  to  his  love,  in  spite  of  the  most  enticing  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  blandishments,  and  even  of  stripes  and  torture.  This 
trait  is  easy  to  ridicule,  but  it  is  really  most  significant.  In  the 
first  place,  it  confirms  our  suspicion  that  these  stories  were 
largely  written  for  women;  and,  even  more  than  that,  it  seems 
oddly  out  of  keeping  with  our  usual  ideas  of  pagan  morality. 

The  heroines  are  worth  constancy,  however;  and  in  making 
them  distinctly  superior  to  their  lovers,  the  Greek  novelists  have 
Shakespeare,  at  any  rate,  if  not  human  nature,  on  their  side. 
Chariclea,  Anthia,  and  Callirrhoe  are  far  more  than  beautiful, 
they  are  truly  charming — simple,  tender,  affectionate,  brave,  self- 
forgetful.  They  will  lie  occasionally,  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
What  Greek  would  not?  But  otherwise  they  are  quite  faultless, 
and  not  offensively  so.  For  spirit,  can  you  beat  Chariclea,  shoot¬ 
ing  arrow  after  arrow,  like  Artemis,  or  a  Harding  Davis  girl 
with  a  revolver,  at  the  pirates  who  are  fighting  for  the  possession 
of  her  and  her  lover?  And  for  tenderness,  how’  about  Anthia, 
who  implores  Abrocomas  to  save  them  both  from  cruel  persecu¬ 
tion  by  accepting  the  hand  of  the  pirate’s  daughter?  “I  know 
you  love  me  more  than  the  whole  world,  but  1  beseech  you,  0 
sovereign  of  my  soul,  not  to  destroy  yourself  by  braving  the 
wrath  of  the  barbarian  !  Yield  to  the  tyrant’s  desire,  and  I  will 
not  come  between  you,  but  will  kill  myself.  Only,  I  beg  of  you, 
bury  me,  and  love  me  a  little,  and  do  not  forget  Anthia!” 

The  most  curious  difference  betw’een  these  ancient  heroines  and 
their  modern  counterparts  is  that  Callirrhoe  and  Anthia,  at  least, 
are  married  when  the  story  begins.  Therefore,  instead  of  the 
old  business  of  the  lover  seeking  his  beloved,  we  have  husband 
and  wife,  separated,  and  faithful,  and  longing  for  each  other 
unspeakably,  and  re-united  at  last.  And  that  seems  to  give  a 
different  and  peculiar  charm  and  tender  piquancy,  which  make 
one  wonder  that  modern  novelists  have  not  been  tempted  by  the 
theme  more  often.  Callirrhoe,  sold  into  slavery,  and  about  to 
become  a  mother,  hesitates  between  death  and  second  marriage, 
but  finally  decides  on  the  latter  alternative,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  her  child.  Her  prayer  to  Aphrodite  seems  to  me  singu¬ 
larly  touching  in  its  absolute  simplicity:  ‘“I  beseech  thee, 
sweet  lady,  be  kinder  to  me  in  the  future.  I  have  suffered  enough. 
I  have  died  and  come  to  life  again.  I  have  been  afflicted  by 
pirates  and  more  afflicted  in  escaping  from  them.  And  now  I 
have  been  sold  into  slavery,  and  am  to  enter  upon  a  second 
marriage,  which  is  to  me  the  wwst  evil  of  all.  Yet,  in  return 
for  this,  I  ask  only  one  favour  of  thee,  and  through  thee,  of  all 
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the  other  gods  :  spare  my  child.’  She  would  have  said  more, 
but  her  tears  would  not  permit.” 

Other  characters  besides  the  heroes  and  heroines  there  are  in 
the  Greek  novels  practically  none — shadows,  puppets,  figures  of 
circumstance,  playing  their  part  in  the  action,  nothing  more. 

Likewise  there  is  little  local  colour — no  description  of  frocks 
or  furniture  or  shop  window’s  or  afternoon  teas,  such  as  French 
realists  w’ould  revel  in  and  German  doctors  gloat  over.  Heliodorus 
hangs  up  his  narrative  for  a  book  to  tell  us  about  some  tedious 
Egyptian  ceremonial ;  but  he  docs  it  aw'kw’ardly,  and  hurries 
back  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  rushing  stream  of  adventure  which 
is  his  proper  business. 

Ah,  the  adventure !  For  quantity  nobody  has  piled  it  up 
before  or  since  like  these  Greeks.  The  editor  of  a  popular 
magazine  for  young  people  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  late 
Elijah  Kellogg,  ‘‘Why  don’t  you  write  more  for  us?”  And 
Kellogg  answered,  ‘‘It’s  too  wasteful.  You  w’ant  incident  enough 
in  one  short  story  to  last  me  through  six  volumes.”  But  the 
most  ix)pular  editor  w’ould  be  satisfied  here.  With  a  little  good¬ 
will  you  may  find  everything  that  has  been  invented  and  re¬ 
invented  by  all  the  novelists  of  yesterday  and  to-day.  Bead  the 
opening  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  It  might  have  served  as 
well  for  G.  P.  B.  James;  ‘‘The  morn  was  just  breaking,  and 
the  sunlight  had  tipped  the  mountain-tops,  when  a  band  of  armed 
robbers  paused  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  overlooks  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Nile  Delta.  First  their  glances  swept  the 
sea,  but  in  the  piratical  line  there  was  nothing  doing.  Then 
they  gazed  along  the  coast,  and  this  is  w’hat  they  saw’.” 

Long  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  Juliet’s  drinking  of  the 
potion  and  aw’aking  in  the  tomb  had  been  anticipated  by  Anthia, 
the  heroine  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  who  in  his  turn  probably 
borrowed  from  someone  else.  So  the  marriage  of  Chaereas  and 
Callirrhoe  reconciles  two  houses  w’ho  have  been  in  bitter  feud. 
And,  again,  Chaereas  is  driven  mad  w’ith  jealousy  by  Callirrhoe’s 
maid,  who  personates  her  mistress,  as  in  Much  Ado  About 
Kothing. 

These  are  mere  trifles,  how’ever,  in  the  furious  tide  of  incident, 
which  sweeps  the  reader  along  from  one  breathless  page  to  an¬ 
other.  Earthquakes  and  cataclysms,  perils  by  sea,  perils  by 
land,  mairder,  threat  of  murder,  and  thrilling  rescue  from 
murder,  separations  and  recognitions,  ordeals  by  fire  and 
water,  strawberry  marks  on  the  left  arm  —  nothing  is 
wanting.  Anthia  is  twice  buried  alive,  the  second  time  with 
two  starved  dogs  for  company ;  but  she  escapes.  Don’t  you 
wonder  how?  Chariclea  is  to  be  burned  alive,  but  the  flames 
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will  not  touch  her.  Abrocomas  is  crucified,  but  a  fierce  wind 
blows  him,  cross  and  all,  into  the  river.  He  is  fished  out  again 
and  a  fire  is  kindled  around  him,  but  the  river  rises  and  extin¬ 
guishes  the  blaze.  Leucippe  has  her  body  torn  open  before 
her  lover’s  eyes,  but  she  re-appears,  cheerful  as  ever.  Later  her 
head  is  cut  off  (also  in  her  lover’s  sight),  but,  like  the  heroine 
of  Sidney’s  Arcadia  after  a  similar  experience,  she  re-appears 
again.  “0  Leucippe,  Leucippe,”  cries  the  lover,  not  unnaturally 
somewhat  discouraged,  “you  have  died  on  me  so  very,  very 
often  !  ”  It  reminds  one  of  the  Irish  maid  who  exclaimed,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  mi.stress’s  third  widowhood,  “That  poor  lady’s 
husband  has  died  again.” 

Then  there  are  the  pirates  :  other  diversions  may  fail,  but 
the  pirates  are  with  us  always.  You  may  know  them  by  their 
terrible  aspect,  and  especially  by  their  long  hair.  If  Mr.  Howard 
Pyle  would  only  draw  a  few,  with  haggard  eyes,  and  s^iots  of 
gore,  and  always  with  that  long  hair!  I  commend  this  remark 
of  Heliodorus  to  Mr.  Pyle’s  particular  attention  :  “These  fellows 
do  everything  they  can  to  appear  blood-curdling.  Above  all, 
they  let  their  hair  grow  down  over  their  eyes  and  far  on  to  their 
shoulders,  knowing  well  that  long  hair  makes  lovers  more  lovely, 
but  pirates  more  awful.”  Such  a  gorgeous  fight  as  begins 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  when  the  pirates  divide  into  two 
parties  and  kill  each  other,  every  last  man,  while  the  hero  and 
heroine  take  a  hand  at  convenient  intervals  and  otherwise 
placidly  await  the  result.  Chessang  complains  that  those  are 
not  real  pirates,  but  the  comic  opera  variety.  Bless  his  profes¬ 
sorial  heart !  Does  he  suppose  the  readers  of  these  stories  wanted 
real  pirates — “that  would  hang  us,  every  mother’s  son”?  They 
must  roar,  but  they  must  roar  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,  so 
as  not  to  affright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  very  primitive,  very  crude,  inartistic, 
and  overloaded.  Yet  sometimes  it  moves  you.  “So  long  as  the 
human  nerves  are  what  they  are,  so  long  will  things  like  the 
sounding  of  the  horn,  in  the  famous  fifth  act  of  Hernani,  “pro¬ 
duce  a  thrill  in  us,”  says  IMatthew  Arnold.  I  was  glad  myself 
that  Leucippe  came  to  life  again.  So  with  the  repetition  of  the 
same  incidents.  The  German  critics  complain  bitterly  of  this— 
though  how  could  it  have  been  helped,  when  the  first  writer  had 
used  everything  that  exists  in  nature?  But  the  point  is  that 
readers  like  what  they  know — witness  the  extraordinary  limita¬ 
tion  of  our  modern  historical  novels  to  the  Stuarts  and  Valois. 
Sarcey’s  two  rules  apply  to  novels  as  to  lecturing  :  be  sure  you 
make  your  material  your  own,  and  never  tell  your  audience  any¬ 
thing  they  did  not  know  before.  Again,  Rohde  grumbles  because 
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all  these  adventures  are  external — no  psychology,  no  inward 
analysis  at  all.  But  inward  analysis  was  not  what  readers  wanted 
—or  want  to-day.  To  simple  minds  violent  incidents  are  the 
natural  stuff  of  fiction.  To  simple  minds,  earthquake,  shipwreck, 
pirates,  lust,  and  bloody  murder  are  beautifully  simple;  what  is 
complex  and  laborious  and  subtly  difficult  is  the  adventures  of 
the  soul.  And  he  who  cannot  render  his  mind  simple,  for  a  few 
hours  at  least,  is  not  to  be  envied,  but  pitied.  ^ 

But  it  is  their  possible  reality  which  distinguishes  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Greek  novels  most  of  all  from  the  modern.  Our 
pirates  exist  only  in  the  hirsute  and  rubicund  imagination  of 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle.  But  to  the  Greek  lady  a  pirate  was  a  splendid 
actual  shudder,  who  might  at  any  moment  tear  her  away  and 
put  her  through  all  the  torments  endured  by  Chariclea  or 
CalliiThoe.  To  understand  how  literal  these  violent  incidents 
were  we  have  only  to  turn  from  popular  fiction  to  the  real  ex¬ 
perience  of  St.  Paul,  in  a  period  little  earlier  than  that  of  our 
romances  :  “Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned, 
thrice  have  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  day  and  a  night  have  I  been 
in  the  deep.  In  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  of  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils 
in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren.”  It  w'ould  be  difficult 
to  make  a  more  concise  catalogue  of  the  adventures  by  w'hich 
the  luckless  Greek  novelists  excite  the  wrath  of  the  learned  Kohde. 

There  is  so  little  mystery  left  in  the  world  nowadays  that  w'e 
do  not  understand  what  the  wwd  meant  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Now  the  unknown  is  only  a  spot  about  the  poles,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  of  Asia  or  Africa — even  that  tramped  over  by  presidents 
with  caravans  and  cameras.  Then  it  was  all  unknowm.  What 
strange  surprises,  what  sudden  thrills,  what  wonders,  what 
miracles  awaited  the  imagination,  as  soon  as  it  strayed  from  the 
accustomed  nook !  And  as  with  the  material  world ,  so  with  the 
spiritual  :  nothing  of  the  dry  certainty  of  modern  thought,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  casual  interplay  of  winds  and  tides,  measuring, 
weighing,  balancing  even  the  brute  forces  that  overwhelm  it. 
With  those  old  people  there  was  always  the  sense  of  the  unknown , 
of  dim  powers,  of  hidden  personalities,  some  loving,  some  hating, 
some  mocking,  all  to  be  courted  and  appeased.  The  presence  of 
these  things  is  constantly  felt  in  the  Greek  novels ;  and  while  it 
is,  doubtless,  in  part,  as  scornful  critics  suggest,  rhetorical  and 
literary,  it  also  unquestionably  reaches  down  into  genuine  depths 
of  spiritual  disturbance  and  dismay.  The  long  picaresque  narra¬ 
tive  of  Apuleius  is  a  mine  of  supernatural  matter  ;  witchcraft, 
spells,  transformations,  oracles,  and  dreams.  Dreams  especially 
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are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Greek  romancers  :  young  and  old 
hearken  after  them  as  eagerly  as  Hebrew  prophets.  And  omens 
and  oracles — now  and  then  there  is  a  sceptical  gibe,  but  the 
usual  tone  is  to  interpret  and  believe. 

And  the  land  which  above  all  others  abounds  in  such  things 
is  the  paradise  of  all  the  novelists,  Egypt.  They  may  start 
their  characters  in  Greece ,  or  Sicily ,  or  Syria ;  but  somehow  or 
other  Egypt  always  gets  hold  of  them  at  last.  “Tell  a  story  about 
Egypt  and  all  Greece  is  agog  at  once,”  says  Heliodorus.  Obvi¬ 
ously  because  of  the  contrast.  Greece,  was  clear,  bright-eyed, 
simple,  living  in  the  present;  Egypt  was  always  dreaming  of 
the  past,  and  forgotten  glory,  and  the  dead.  It  is  properly  in 
Egypt  that  this  same  Heliodorus  lays  the  grimmest  of  all  his 
inventions — that  of  the  old  woman  calling  her  dead  son  to  life 
by  incantations,  that  he  may  tell  her  of  his  brother’s  fate.  Heine, 
as  quick  as  anyone  who  ever  lived  to  seize  these  contradictions, 
has  set  Greece  and  Egypt  over  against  each  other  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Shakespeare’s  Cleopatra.  “You  know  Egypt,  that 
mysterious  Mizraim,  that  narrow  Nile  valley,  which  looks  like 
a  coffin.  In  the  tall  bulrushes  lurks  the  crocodile,  or  the  out¬ 
cast  child  of  revelation.  ,rvock  temples,  with  colossal  pillars, 
and  sacred  monsters  leaning  against  them,  high-coloured  hide¬ 
ously.  In  the  portal  nods  a  priest  of  Isis,  his  cap  all  hieroglyphs. 
]n  lofty  villas  mummies  dream  away  the  world,  screened  by  their 
gold  shrouds  from  the  swarming  armies  of  corruption.  Like 
dumb  thoughts  rise  the  thin  obelisks  and  the  plump  pyramids. 
In  the  background  soar  the  moon  mountains  of  .^Ethiopia,  hiding 
forever  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Everywhere  death,  stone,  and 
mystery.  And  over  this  land  the  lovely  Greek  Cleopatra  is 
queen.” 

Yet  superstition  and  religion  are  never  far  apart.  And  the 
s|)iritual  attitude  of  the  Greek  heroes  and  heroines  is  not  wholly 
abject,  but  sometimes  has  a  very  pure  and  tender  charm.  It 
has  been  urged,  indeed,  and  wuth  some  reason,  that  their  prayers 
are  too  often  addressed  to  Chance,  Tyche,  in  jMalvolio’s  phrase, 
“Fortune,  all  is  Fortune.”  But  even  the  austere  Hilschylus 
acknowledges  the  same  wayward  deity,  “Fortune,  our  saviour.” 
Souls  naturally  devout  may  revere  the  spiritual  reality  under 
very  different  names,  and  the  prayers  of  Chariclea  and  Callirrhoe 
have  genuine  fervour,  though  offered  to  gods  who  do  not  seem 
to  us  very  godlike. 

It  is  with  morals  as  with  religion.  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  in  these  stories,  or  some  of  them,  a  tone  quite  different  from 
what  one  might  expect.  The  morals  of  Greek  romance  are  not 
in  every  way  our  morals,  especially  in  the  light  regard  for  truth 
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which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  troubling  us  in  otherwise  most 
charming  heroines.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  singular  sweetness 
of  tone,  a  kindliness,  an  element  of  human  sympathy;  there  is 
a  high  estimate  of  virtue  and  goodness,  even  where  they  are  not 
habitually  practised;  most  remarkable  of  all,  there  is  an  entire 
seriousness  in  the  treatment  of  moral  questions,  an  almost  naive 
sincerity,  nothing  whatever,  absolutely  nothing,  of  the  leer  of 
Ariosto  and  Boccaccio,  or  even  of  the  riotous  coarseness  of 
Chaucer  and  Rabelais.  This  delicacy  of  tone  is  perhaps  the 
most  peculiar  thing  about  the  Greek  novels  and  is  especially 
what  convinces  me  that  they  must  have  been  written  for 
women. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  and  the  novels  may  be  divided 
quite  sharply  into  two  groups.  Heliodorus,  Xenophon,  and 
Chariton  deserve  the  compliments  I  have  just  been  paying  them. 
They  evidently  write  with  a  moral  instinct,  though  there  are 
trifling  inconsistencies  of  detail.  Artistically,  also,  they  stand 
together.  Their  object  is  to  tell  a  story  that  shall  thrill  and 
stir  and  startle.  Heliodorus  does  it  with  a  better  grace  ;  the 
others  do  it  more  naturally.  But  none  of  the  three  cares  for 
much  besides  adventure,  incident,  sentiment,  and  virtue  properly 
rewarded. 

The  other  group,  consisting  of  Longus  and  Tatius,  is  more 
exceptionable  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  as  literature  much 
more  interesting.  Tatius’s  morals  are  hardly  suited  for  discus¬ 
sion,  though  even  with  him  there  is  no  cynicism,  merely  an  atti¬ 
tude  totally  different  from  ours.  But  as  a  writer  he  is  of  distinct 
importance,  a  true  lover  of  words,  and  a  consummate  master  of 
them. 

Even  more  important  is  Longus,  with  his  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ; 
and  here  we  have  the  only  one  of  these  Greek  stories  that  really 
deserves  very  serious  consideration  as  matter  of  art.  The  moral 
difficulty  does,  indeed,  again  confront  us.  But  on  re-reading 
the  book,  I  feel  more  than  ever  that  there  is  neither  impurity 
nor  corruption,  simply  Greek  nudity,  a  nudity  not  possible  in 
modern  English,  but  in  no  way  ugly  or  offensive  with  the  ugliness 
and  offensiveness  of  so  many  French  plays  and  novels. 

The  little  romance  is  really  a  poem,  the  last  flowering  of  old 
Greek  beauty,  the  last  relic  of  that  pastoral  grace  which  holds 
us  enthralled  in  the  pages  of  Theocritus.  Even  as  a  story  it  is 
on  a  different  plane  from  Heliodorus  and  the  rest.  There  is  the 
same  use  of  incident,  pirates.  See. ;  but  the  incident  is  handled 
with  more  of  artistic  restraint,  the  strange  happenings  have 
more  of  divine  fitness  and  poetic  beauty — as  when  Chloe,  by 
merely  playing  on  the  pipe  of  Ban,  makes  all  the  stolen  herd 
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crowd  to  the  side  of  the  pirate  ship,  overturn  it,  and  swim  safe 
to  shore  with  the  triumphant  Daphnis. 

And  the  magic  of  the  style  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
story.  Rhetoric,  say  the  critics,  and  contrast  the  sweet  nalcete 
of  the  old  French  translation  by  Amyot.  No  one  need  deny 
the  merits  of  Amyot,  or  maintain  that  the  original  is  naive  in 
exactly  Amyot ’s  fashion.  He  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  a  litera¬ 
ture,  Longus  at  the  end.  But  a  great  writer  is  a  great  writer 
always.  The  simplicity  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea  is  a  conscious 
simplicity.  The  simplicity  of  Wordsworth  is  a  conscious 
simplicity.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  simplicity 
of  M.  Anatole  France?  Yet  we  know  that  it  is  the  studied 
result  of  the  most  subtle  literary  art.  So  Longus  was  cunning 
in  every  resource  of  rhyihm  and  diction,  but  he  used  these 
resources  with  taste  and  skill  and  delicacy  to  produce  something 
very  near  a  masterpiece. 

Goethe  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  book.  “The  whole  work,” 
he  said  to  Eckermann,  “shows  art  and  refined  cultivation  of 
the  highest  order  ...  a  taste,  a  sense  of  perfection,  a  delicacy 
of  sentiment  comparable  to  the  very  best.  .  .  .  One  would  do 
w^ell  to  re-read  it  every  year  to  renew  the  impression  in  all  its 
freshness.”  What  charmed  Goethe  most  was,  of  course,  the 
pastoral  grace  of  the  story,  its  exquisitely  pure  and  simple  lines. 
“The  landscape,”  he  cried,  “the  landscape !  It  is  sketched  with 
a  few  strokes  ...  so  that  behind  the  figures  we  see  clearly 
the  meadows,  the  river,  the  low  woods,  and  far  away  the  infinite 
sea.  No  trace  of  dark  days,  or  clouds,  or  raw,  dank  mist ;  always 
a  sky  of  purest  blue,  an  air  deliciously  soft,  and  the  earth  so  dry 
and  sweet  that  you  could  lie  on  it  all  day  without  a  garment.” 

Precisely  this  purity  of  outline  makes  Longus  difificult  to 
translate,  and  without  the  gift  of  Amyot  perhaps  it  is  rash  to 
attempt  such  a  thing ;  yet  we  must  have  one  passage  at  least. 
Chloe,  hardly  more  than  a  child,  is  touched  by  love  for  Daphnis, 
and  does  not  understand  it.  I  am  ill  at  ease,’  she  said;  ‘yet 
I  know  not  what  ails  me.  I  suffer,  but  no  cause  of  suffering 
appears.  I  am  troubled,  yet  no  one  of  my  lambs  has  gone  astray. 

.  .  .  How  many  thorns  have  pricked  me  and  I  have  not  wept? 
How^  many  bees  have  stung  me,  yet  I  have  eaten  gaily  after¬ 
wards?  But  this  bites  my  heart  more  cruelly  than  thorns  or 
bees.  Daphnis  is  fair;  so  are  the  flowers.  His  pipe  sounds 
sw^eetly ;  so  do  the  nightingales.  But  neither  nightingales  nor 
flowers  are  anything  to  me.  Would  I  were  a  pipe,  that  he  might 
breathe  upon  me  !  Would  I  were  a  lamb  that  he  might  shepherd 
me !  .  .  .  I  am  perishing,  sw^eet  nymphs,  and  not  even  you  will 
save  the  maiden  you  have  reared !  Who  will  honour  you  when 
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I  have  gone  away?  Who  will  feed  my  wretched  lambs?  Who 
will  tend  my  twittering  cicada?  Him  I  captured  with  much 
pain,  that  he  might  sing  me  to  sleep  sitting  in  the  shadow  of 
your  cave.  Now  I  lie  awake  for  Daphnis,  and  the  poor  captive 
twitters  in  vain  !  ”’ 

But  it  should  be  read  in  the  original,  not  in  my  transiation, 
nor  even  in  Amyot’s.  So  only  can  one  get  tlio  charm  it.  that 
Greek  something  which  is  lost  now,  and  which  neither  the 
mystery  of  the  Middle  Age,  nor  the  splendour  of  the  Eenaissance, 
nor  the  human  sympathy  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  quite 
replace — that  something  which  Goethe  meant  when  he  said,  “The 
art  of  all  other  times  and  nations  requires  some  allowance ;  to 
the  Greeks  alone  are  we  always  debtor.”  No  one  has  more 
delicately  analysed  this  charm  of  Greek  life  and  work  than 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  delightful  essay  on  Theocritus,  from  which 
I  have  already  quoted.  In  a  few  words  of  translation  and  com¬ 
ment  he  sums  up  the  whole  matter  :  “  ‘  Thus  let  me  sit  and 
sing,  having  thee  in  my  arms,  love  in  my  arms,  beholding  our 
two  herds  mingled  together,  and  far  below  us  the  blue,  divine 
Sicilian  sea.’  That  is  what  I  call  the  Eaphael  in  Theocritus  : 
three  simple  lines,  and  the  blue  horizon  crowning  all.” 

Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jnr. 
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The  result  of  the  New  Y’ork  Mayoralty  election  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  on  the  whole  an  encouragement  to  those  who  have  refused 
to  believe  that  the  American  experiment  in  democracy  is  eternally 
incompatible  with  good  municipal  government.  Tammany,  it 
is  true,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Mayoralty,  but  it  carried  none 
of  the  minor  offices,  and  for  the  next  four  years,  having  lost 
the  control  both  of  the  purse  and  of  the  machinery  of  criminal 
prosecutions,  its  opportunities  for  graft  and  boodle,  for  blackmail 

and  corruption,  will  be  severely  truncated.  Even  if  the  new 

iVIayor  elects  to  play  the  familiar  Tammany  game,  his  scope  for 

doing  so  will  be  uniquely  limited.  He  is  in  office,  but  there  are 

many  ways  in  which  he  is  not  in  ix)wer.  There  remains  to  him, 
no  doubt,  the  right  of  appointing  the  magistrates  who  preside 
over  the  lower  courts  and  the  right  of  appointing,  and  of  dis¬ 
missing  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  without  Reason  assigned,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police.  Both  these  privileges  have  been  used 
in  the  past,  and  can  still  be  used,  to  fill  the  Bench  with  political 
henchmen  and  to  turn  the  police  force  into  an  instrument  for 
raising  revenue  by  the  protection  of  vice  and  crime.  But  so 
long  as  all  the  api>ropriations  for  carrying  on  the  city  government 
have  to  be  made  through  a  Board  exclusively  manned  by  anti- 
Tammany  representatives,  and  so  long  as  the  District  Attorney 
is  an  official  who  looks  upon  the  people  and  not  iqx)n  the 
“machine”  as  his  client,  even  a  Mayor  of  the  Tweed  or  Van 
Wyck  type,  one  whose  intentions  and  policy  are  wholly  predatory, 
must  find  himself  comparatively  powerless  for  harm.  There  is 
some  reason,  moreover,  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Gay  nor  will  not 
prove  a  Mayor  of  this  type.  Though  put  forward  as  the  Tammany 
candidate,  he  has  never  been  a  member  of  the  “organisation,” 
and  though  he  might  fairly  be  described  as  that  least  pleasing 
of  all  the  products  of  democracy,  a  sensational,  notoriety-hunting, 
semi-}X)litical,  and  wholly  unjudicial  judge,  he  is  also,  oddly 
enough,  a  man  of  sincerity  and  independence,  whose  “respect¬ 
ability  ”  was  Tammany’s  greatest  asset  in  the  recent  campaign. 
Whether  the  advantage  of  having  him  off  the  Bench  is  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  disadvantage  of  having  him  in  the  City  Hall  is 
a  point  that,  not  being  a  New  Yorker,  I  do  not  feel  called  iqwn 
to  decide.  I  think,  however,  that,  so  far  as  his  erratic  and 
explosive  temperament  and  his  lack  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  administrative  experience  will  allow  him,  he  means  to  do 
well,  and  I  shall  not  even  be  surprised  if,  making  in  part  a  virtue 
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of  necessity,  he  cuts  himself  clear  of  all  Tammany  influences 
and  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  Reforming  colleagues. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  till  1913  is  about  as  bright  as  any  New 
York  has  known  for  sixty  years  and  more.  What  makes  it  all 
the  more  auspicious  is  that  the  substantial  defeat  of  Tammany 
was  effected  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  very  glaring  scandals. 
Given  sufficiently  stimulating  revelations  of  sufficiently  gross 
iniquities,  given  also  a  genuine  union  of  all  the  anti-Tammany 
forces,  it  has  often  in  the  past  proved  possible  for  the  “good 
citizens  ”  to  snatch  a  narrow^  victory.  But  last  month— and  this 
although  Tammany  had  been  in  office  for  six  consecutive  years — 
the  Reformers  were  by  no  means  so  abundantly  supplied  as 
usual  with  the  material  for  an  indictment  of  Tammany  rule. 
The  material,  no  doubt,  existed,  but  except  in  three  or  four 
instances  it  could  not  be  got  at.  This  was  partly  because  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  McClellan,  a  son  of  the  famous  General,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character  and  capabilities,  had  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  “organisation”  and  held  it  in  check,  and  partly 
because  every  year  finds  Tammany  refining  on  its  methods,  and 
becoming  a  little  more  adroitly  discreet.  Except  that  a  few  of 
the  minor  officials  had  had  to  be  removed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  except  that  the  finance  of  the  city  was  inextricably 
confused,  except  that  the  Mayor,  after  appointing  an  honest  and 
capable  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  maintaining  him  in  office 
for  three  and  a  half  years,  had  suddenly  dismissed  him  a  few 
months  before  the  election,  and  except  that  there  was  sufficient 
proof  of  waste  and  jobbery  in  certain  departments  and  under¬ 
takings  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  Tammany  was  still  the 
Tammany  of  old,  the  Reformers  had  comparatively  little  to  work 
upon.  They  had  enough,  that  is  to  say,  to  overthrow  any  party 
or  government  of  the  older  world,  but  not  enough  to  penetrate' 
the  tough  civic  conscience  of  New  Y"ork.  Nor  were  they  at  all 
points  really  united.  The  Republicans  gave  only  a  half-hearted 
support  to  their  candidate,  Mr.  Bannard,  and  almost  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  anti-Tammany  campaign  fell  on  Mr.  Hearst,  who, 
while  running  for  the  Mayoralty  himself  on  an  independent 
ticket,  adopted,  and  urged  his  followers  to  vote  for,  all  the  other 
nominees  of  the  Fusionists.  The  result  showed  that  Mr.  Hearst 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  New^  Y’ork  between  Tammany  and 
its  enemies.  The  Mayoralty  was  lost  to  the  “good  citizens” 
because  their  votes  w’ere  divided  betw’een  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr. 
Bannard.  They  carried  all  their  other  candidates  because  IMr. 
Hearst  had  endorsed  them. 

This  very  sensibly  detracts  from  the  merit  and  value  of  their 
victory.  There  is  no  stability  in  Mr.  Hearst.  He  fights  for  and 
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against  every  party  in  turn ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  his 
appearance  four  years  hence  as  a  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty,  not 
in  opposition  to  Tammany  but  as  its  adopted  representative. 
When  Tammany  encounters  a  man  whom  it  cannot  suppress,  its 
invariable  policy  is  to  annex  him ;  and  nobody  who  has  followed 
iNIr.  Hearst’s  career  can  suppose  that  he  has  any  insuperable 
objections  to  being  annexed.  While,  therefore,  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  people  of  New  York,  even  in  a  year  of  compara¬ 
tively  mild  disclosures  and  with  little  or  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  moral  uprising  to  spur  them  on,  can  fight  a  drawn  battle 
with  Tammany,  the  significance  of  their  success  becomes  subject 
to  some  considerable  discounts  when  one  analyses  the  chief  factor 
that  made  it  possible.  And  in  any  case  one  must  remember  that 
what  New  York  accomplished  last  month  was  essentially  a  work 
of  destruction.  It  got  rid  of  Tammany.  But  this  is  a  feat  it 
has  frequently  performed  before,  and  alw’ays  with  the  same  result 
of  Tammany  regaining  at  the  next  election  every  inch  of  the 
ground  it  had  temporarily  lost.  The  whole  history  of  municipal 
administration,  not  merely  in  New  Y'^ork,  but  throughout  the 
United  States,  shows  that  while  Americans  can  destroy  they 
cannot  construct.  They  can  overthrow  a  bad  Government ;  they 
have  yet  to  prove  they  can  sustain  a  good  one.  Some  too  flagrant 
scandal  may  rouse  them  for  a  moment  to  wreck  a  “  machine  ” 
and  to  fill  the  air  with  good  resolutions.  But  good  resolutions  are 
fleeting  things,  and  the  “machine”  in  the  long  run  and  under 
present  conditions  is  indestructible.  I  do  not  say  those  are 
wholly  wrong  who  see  in  the  recent  election  a  sign  that  New 
Yorkers,  like  the  American  people  generally,  are  beginning  to 
cut  loose  from  the  domination  of  the  “bosses”  and  to  treat 
municipal  government  as  primarily  a  business  and  not  a  political 
problem.  But  this  movement  will  have  to  develop  far  more 
strength  and  constancy  than  it  has  done  so  far  if  it  is  to  win 
more  than  a  casual  victory  or  to  endanger  Tammany’s  security 
at  all  permanently.  The  citizens  of  New  Y’’ork  have  won  a  respite 
of  sorts  for  the  next  four  years.  But  they  have  not  won  freedom 
or  anything  like  it.  Nor  have  they  taken  more  than  an  uncertain 
and  tentative  step  towards  removing  from  the  American  demo¬ 
cracy  the  reproach  of  its  colossal  and  continuous  failure  to  evolve 
a  stable  and  decent  form  of  municipal  government. 

Colossal  and  continuous  are  not,  I  think,  harsher  adjectives 
than  the  facts  warrant.  There  is  not  a  single  large  city  in  the 
United  States — except  Washington,  where  the  people  have  no 
votes — that  enjoys  the  least  assurance  of  good  civic  administra¬ 
tion.  We  think  of  Tammany  as  exclusively  the  disgrace  of  New 
York,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  scores  of  other  cities  in  America 
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possess  Tammanys  of  their  own  under  other  names.  A  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  a  sharp-eyed  and  fearless  publicist, 
wrote  a  hook  called  The  Shame  of  the  Cities.  The  cities  of  Mr. 
Steffens’  title-page  were  six  of  the  most  prominent  on  the 
American  continent — St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York— and  their  “shame”  was  their 
luisgovernment  through  corruption.  Differing  profoundly  from 
one  another  in  history,  interests,  industries,  and  the  type  and 
character  of  their  inhabitants,  Mr.  Steffens  found  them  to  be 
at  one  in  their  enslavement  to  rascally  ixditics.  All  were  ruled 
not  by  the  people  but  by  an  oligarchy  of  special  interests.  This 
oligarchy  was  composed  of  (1)  saloon-keepers,  gamblers,  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  the  organisers  of  vice;  (2)  contractors,  capitalists, 
bankers,  financiers,  company  promoters,  big  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  who  could  make  money  by  getting  concessions 
and  other  public  franchises  more  cheaply  by  bribery  than  by 
paying  the  community;  and  (S)  politicians  wdio  seek  and  accept 
office  with  the  aid  and  endorsement  of  the  classes  already  men¬ 
tioned.  These  three  classes,  Mr.  Steffens  went  on  to  say,  com¬ 
bine,  and  get  control  of  the  party  machine.  “They  nominate  and 
elect  men  who  will  agree  to  help  them  rob  the  city  or  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  and  who  will  agree  also  not  to 
enforce  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  various  businesses  that  degrade 
a  community.  We  find  under  various  modifications  this  criminal 
oligarchy  in  control  of  many  communities  in  the  United  States. 
We  find  representatives  of  this  combination  in  the  Ignited  States 
Senate,  among  Governors  of  States,  State  legislators,  mayors, 
aldermen,  police  officials.  W’e  find  them  among  men  in  business 
life — captains  of  industry,  bankers,  street-railway  magnates.  In 
short,  wherever  franchises  or  contracts  of  any  kind  are  to  be 
secured  from  a  community,  we  find  leading  citizens  in  the  ring 
to  rob  their  own  neighbours,  managers  of  corporations  bribing 
law-makers,  lawyers  for  pay  helping  their  clients  to  bribe  safely, 
jurors  refusing  to  render  just  verdicts.”  That  is  not.  I  think,  an 
exaggerated  picture.  The  alliance  between  organised  wealth, 
organised  vice  and  crime,  and  conscienceless  [wlitical  leadership 
is  the  determining  and  constant  factor  of  American  public  life 
from  the  city  to  the  Senate. 

Americans  used,  complacently  enough,  to  put  their  municipal 
disorders  dowm  to  the  immigrants,  but  the  ex[)lanation  hardly 
explains  Philadelphia.  Next  to  New  Y’ork  and  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  American  cities. 
It  is  also  the  most  American  of  American  cities.  Its  families 
pride  themselves  on  their  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  They  have 
never  been  submerged  by  foreign  immigration.  An  English 
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visitor  to  the  States  feels  himself  more  at  home  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent,  unless  it  be  Boston. 
The  Philadelphians  take  life  easily.  So  far  as  any  Americans 
can,  they  abstain  from  “hustling.”  Something  of  English 
quietude  has  passed  into  their  manners  and  mode  of  life  and 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  even  into  their  recreations — Phila¬ 
delphia  is  the  only  place  in  America  where  cricket  really 
flourishes.  The  inhabitants  number  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  and  it  is  their  boast  that  more  of  them  owm  the  houses 
they  live  in  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  American  city.  Pros¬ 
perity  is  constant  and  pervasive ;  the  schools  are  admirable,  and 
the  old  Quaker  atmosphere  of  sobriety,  steadiness,  and  simplicity 
is  still  an  unexhausted  force.  If  any  city  by  its  origins  and 
fortunate  conditions  seemed  destined  to  set  America  an  example 
of  good  government  it  was,  one  would  have  thought,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Philadelphia  has  for  years 
been  in  the  grip  of  a  “machine”  compared  with  which  even 
Tammany  might  plume  itself  on  its  decency  and  moderation. 
When  Mr.  Steffens  examined  its  conditions  some  six  years  ago, 
he  declared  it  to  be  not  only  corrupt,  but  contented  in  its  cor¬ 
ruption.  The  contentment,  since  then,  has  come  to  a  stop.  There 
has  been  a  rising  of  the  “good  citizens,”  a  fierce  revolt  against 
the  “machine,”  and  the  usual  short-lived  triumph  of  the 
Bcformers.  But  nothing  lasting  or  fundamental  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Long  years  of  corruption  and  inefficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  politicians  culminate  in  some  public  and  intolerable 
iniquity ;  there  is  a  moral  awakening  of  the  people,  a  titanic 
struggle,  and  a  victory  for  decency;  a  year  or  two  later  the 
politicians,  somewhat  chastened  perhaps,  come  back  into  their 
own  ;  and  people  sleep  contentedly  till  the  next  scandal.  That 
is  the  familiar  s})cctacle  of  municipal  government  in  America — 
a  routine  of  professional  graft  tempered  by  occasional  outbursts 
of  amateur  rage.  In  neither  respect  is  New  York  unique.  The 
metropolis  of  America,  in  its  recurrent  struggles  with  Tammany, 
does  no  more  than  duplicate  on  a  more  imposing  stage  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  other  city  in  the  United  States  that  is  suffici¬ 
ently  wealthy  and  populous  to  be  worth  looting  by  the  politicians 
and  their  allies. 

It  is  not,  after  all,  unnatural  that  municipal  government  should 
be  the  weakest  point  of  the  American  system.  Mr.  Seth  Low, 
in  the  admirable  chapter  he  contributed  to  Mr.  Bryce’s  American 
Commonwealth ,  was  right  in  claiming  that  the  difficulties  which 
confronted  his  countrymen  in  the  sphere  of  city  government  were 
altogether  exceptional.  European  cities  are  invariably  growths 
w’hose  roots  go  far  back  into  the  past.  Even  if  they  expand  with 
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overwhelming  suddenness— as  Loudon,  Berlin,  and  Borne  have 
expanded  during  the  last  three  decades — their  development  has 
always  been  from  a  pre-existing  nucleus  of  wealth,  experience, 
and  established  administrative  conditions.  But  the  American 
cities  are  creations,  not  growths.  They  are  the  creations  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States  in  which  they  are  situated. 
From  these  Legislatures  they  receive  a  charter  of  incorporation 
in  which  their  form  of  government,  their  powers  and  their  limita¬ 
tions  are  as  a  rule  microscopically  prescribed.  Few  charters  in 
the  United  States  are  more  than  ninety  years  old,  and  the 
American  cities,  in  consequence,  instead  of  being  the  oldest 
administrative  entities  in  the  country,  are  the  j^oungest.  Again, 
they  have  grown  on  a  scale  and  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the 
history  of  no  European  city  affords  any  true  parallel ;  and  they 
have  done  so  under  circumstances  of  unique  complexity.  They 
were  raw,  or  comparatively  raw,  to  municipal  work;  they  had 
no  margin  of  accumulated  wealth  to  draw’  uix)n ;  they  had  no 
governing  class ;  and  they  were  flooded  wdth  illiterate  and  in¬ 
experienced  immigrants  from  Europe,  wdiom,  nevertheless,  they 
were  driven  by  their  political  theories  to  include  in  their  body 
of  citizenship.  Americans  had,  in  short,  to  build  up  their  cities 
practically  out  of  nothing,  to  assimilate  the  aliens  in  their  midst, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  the  experiment  of  a  society 
governing  itself ;  and  to  do  all  this  they  were  compelled  to 
discount  their  future  on  a  grandiose  scale  and  to  adopt  the  most 
wasteful  and  extravagant  of  all  policies — that  of  producing  under 
pressure  the  quickest  possible  results.  That  they  showed  in  those 
early  days  a  regrettable  shortsightedness  is  true  enough,  but  the 
conditions  they  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  were  such  as 
would  have  bafQed  the  most  expert  administrators. 

Those  conditions,  so  far  as  they  were  physical  and  financial, 
still  obtain  in  portions  of  the  South  and  of  the  Far  West ;  but 
they  are  faced  and  encountered  with  far  more  providence  and 
practicality  than  formerly.  The  new’  Western  cities  have  profited 
by  the  experience  of  the  East,  are  imbued  with  a  keener  sense 
of  the  city  as  an  organic  whole,  and  provide  themselves  with  the 
raw  material,  and  also  with  the  accessories,  of  a  well-ordered 
community  in  the  most  liberal  fashion.  Broad  and  beautiful 
streets,  plenty  of  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  publicly  owned 
services  of  street-cars,  of  electric  lighting  and  of  water  supply, 
and  a  definite  and  spacious  scheme  of  future  growth — such  things 
as  these  are  giving  many  a  Western  city  an  auspicious  start  in 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  conditions  that  surround 
the  upbuilding  of  an  American  municipality  still  present  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  reform.  That  is  to  say,  almost 
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every  American  city  still  receives  its  charter  and  the  framework 
of  its  government  from  the  State  Legislature ;  and  the  State 
Legislature,  on  which  as  a  rule  farmers  predominate,  has  usually 
little  idea  of  the  needs  of  city  administration,  frames  charters 
that  are  conceived  more  in  the  interests  of  the  politicians  than 
of  efficient  government,  and  cannot  be  kept  from  amending  them 
as  it  pleases.  Hardly  a  city  in  America  has  home  rule  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  and  a  great  part  of  every  ^Mayor’s  time  is  spent 
in  warding  off  political  attacks  upon  the  city  charter  or  in  seek¬ 
ing  from  the  Ijegislature  fresh  powers  for  solving  unanticipated 
problems.  There  is  no  more  favourite  occupation  among  the 
politicians  in  the  State  Legislature  than  that  of  amending  city 
charters  and  of  passing  innumerable  bills  regulating  the  detailed 
conduct  of  civic  affairs.  The  result  is,  first,  that  scarcely  any 
city  official  is  able  to  say,  amid  all  this  multiplicity  of  statutes, 
what  his  powers  are;  and,  secondly,  that  the  members  of  the 
State  Legislature  practically  hold  the  city  at  their  mercy.  In 
the  old  days,  w’hen  there  was  hardly  a  detail  of  municipal  ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  State  Legislature  could  not  and  did  not 
manipulate  as  it  chose,  “cities  were  compelled  by  legislation  to 
buy  lands  for  parks  and  places  because  the  owners  wished  to 
sell  them  ;  compelled  to  grade,  pave,  and  sewer  streets  without 
inhabitants,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  award  corrupt  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  work ;  com}5elled  to  purchase,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  at  extravagant  prices,  the  property  necessary  for 
streets  and  avenues,  useless  for  any  other  pin^wse  than  to  make 
a  market  for  the  adjoining  property  thus  improved ;  and  laws 
were  enacted  abolishing  one  office  and  creating  another  with  the 
same  duties  in  order  to  transfer  official  emoluments  from  one 
man  to  another,  ch'anging  the  functions  of  officers  with  a  view 
only  to  a  new  distribution  of  patronage,  and  lengthening  the 
terms  of  offices  for  no  other  pur}X)se  than  to  retain  in  place 
officers  who  could  not  otherwise  be  elected  or  appointed.”  Matters 
have  somewhat  improved  of  late  years,  but  the  authority  and 
vagaries  of  the  State  Legislatures  still  dissipate  the  sense  of 
local  responsibility,  still  favour  the  }X)liticians  at  the  expense 
of  the  Reformers,  and  still  oppose  a  most  formidable  barrier 
to  sound  government. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  a  country  so  utterly  under  the 
curse  of  jxjlitics  as  is  the  United  States,  municipal  elections  are 
fought  out  on  Presidential  lines,  and  often,  indeed,  take  place 
on  the  same  day  as  the  polling  for  State  and  Federal  offices.  In 
spite  of  the  progress  of  civil  service  reform,  the  spoils  of  the 
city  offices  still  go  to  the  victors  in  sufficient  abundance  to  make 
far-reaching  jwlicies  and  stable  and  continuous  administration 
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all  but  impossible.  Politics  have  penetrated  into  every  detail 
of  municipal  work.  Cliques  of  politicians  in  both  parties 
manipulate  the  electoral  machinery  w'hich  has  been  so  bewilder- 
ingly  over-organised  and  elaborated  that  the  average  busy,  w'ell- 
intentioned,  but  not  over-earnest  citizen  finds  himself  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  in  its  toils.  He  is  as  a  rule  an  extremely 
domesticated  person ;  he  has  no  tradition  of  public  service  to 
counteract  the  intensity  of  his  home  life  ;  the  indifference  of  most 
American  women  to  public  questions,  and  their  lack  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  such  a  political  education  as  an  Englishwoman 
absorbs  unconsciously  from  girlhood,  still  further  tend  to  tie 
him  to  his  hearthstone ;  his  individual  interest  in  good  govern¬ 
ment  is  usually  infinitesimal ;  and  he  is  not  attracted  by  a  game 
in  which  his  butler  and  his  groom  and  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  are  far  more  proficient  and  cut  altogether  a  more  effective 
figure  than  himself.  So  long  as  the  ordinary  American  regards 
municipal  government  as  a  political  rather  than  an  administra¬ 
tive  problem,  so  long  as  he  would  rather  see  it  bungled  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  regular  parties — even  if  it  be  not  his  own 
party— than  carried  on  with  honesty  and  efficiency  by  “good 
citizens”  and  Independents,  and  so  long  as  politics  remain  a 
trade  requiring  the  whole  time  and  thought  of  professional 
experts,  so  long  will  American  cities  be  administered  with  only 
a  passing  reference  to  their  own  interests  and  wdth  a  constant 
eye  to  the  interests  of  the  dominant  “machine.” 

Then,  again,  the  view's,  theories,  and  instincts  that  together 
shape  the  attitude  of  the  average  elementary  American  towards 
the  problems  of  government  are  of  a  kind  that  tell  wdth  peculiar 
effect  against  municipal  efficiency.  He  has  retained  longer 
perhaps  than  any  white  man  on  the  civilised  globe  the  fierce 
pioneer  spirit  of  individualism.  His  deepest  political  conviction 
is  probably  that  the  less  there  is  of  government  the  better.  So 
long  as  government  protects  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal 
and  property  rights,  he  asks  no  more  of  it.  He  is  only  just 
beginning  to  grow  into  the  large  civic  consciousness.  He  is  only 
just  beginning  to  acquire  some  conception  of  a  regime  pow'erful 
for  positive  as  w'ell  as  for  negative  ends,  and  of  a  community 
organised  and  using  its  collective  strength  and  energy  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  constructive  and  universal  beneficence.  The  impulse 
to  make  of  municipal  administration  an  agency  for  the  active 
promotion  of  the  common  welfare  has  thus  been  largely  lacking 
in  him.  Moreover,  many  of  his  ideas  about  democracy,  whether 
right  or  wTong  when  applied  on  a  large  scale,  come  heavily  to 
grief  in  the  special  and  restricted  sphere  of  civic  government. 
Americans  have  always  been  too  apt  to  regard  the  suffrage  as 
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the  essence  of  democracy.  So  long  as  they  could  vote  at  recur¬ 
ring  periods  for  a  multitude  of  short-term  officers,  they  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  little  more  was  needed  to  fulfil  the 
amplest  ideal  of  j^xipular  government.  They  have  always  had  a 
tendency  to  look  upon  the  ballot-box  as  an  end  in  itself,  to  think 
more  of  success  at  the  polls  than  of  efficiency  in  office,  to  regard 
the  problems  of  government  as  solved  when  they  had  elected  one 
set  of  candidates  to  office  in  preference  to  another  set,  to  spend 
their  energies  on  choosing  their  representatives  and  then  to  forget 
to  watch  over  them,  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  who  is  to  do 
the  work  and  too  little  to  how  it  is  being  done,  and  to  sleep  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  of  a  public  duty  adequately  performed 
from  the  eve  of  one  election-day  to  the  dawn  of  the  next.  They 
have  never  properly  realised  that  democracy  is  criticism,  is 
control,  is  an  alert  and  informed  public  opinion,  and  is  not  really 
machinery  at  all.  Whenever  anything  has  gone  wrong,  their 
instinct  has  been  to  put  it  right  by  some  purely  mechanical  re¬ 
adjustment,  some  legislative  expedient,  some  amendment  of  the 
external  accessories  of  government.  “For  every  evil,  no  matter 
what  its  nature,”  writes  Professor  Rowe  in  his  excellent  Problems 
of  City  Government,  “we  recur  to  the  statute  book.  There  is  a 
widespread  belief  throughout  the  country  that  for  every  abuse 
there  is  a  legislative  remedy.  This  belief  in  the  moralising 
power  of  the  law  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  corrupting  influences  in  our  public  life.  It  leads  us 
to  place  unenforceable  law’s  on  the  statute  books,  and  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  these  laws  becomes  the  instrument  of  blackmail  and 
bribery.” 

A  }X)litical  philosophy  so  defective  as  all  this  would  in  any  case 
be  ill  equipped  for  grappling  with  the  concrete  and  positive 
problems  of  city  government.  But  in  the  United  States  it  has 
been  placed  at  this  further  disadvantage,  that  city  government 
has  not  been  organised  to  deal  with  city  affairs.  When  Americans 
began  casting  about  for  a  form  of  municipal  constitution, 
they  took  for  their  model  the  principal  features  of  the  system 
they  already  found  at  work  in  the  State  and  in  the  Union.  Re¬ 
garding  the  city  as  a  smaller  State,  a  microcosm  of  the 
Republic,  and  ignoring  or,  rather,  not  even  suspecting,  its 
peculiar  needs  and  requirements,  they  proceeded  to  endow  it  with 
the  form  of  Government  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  State 
and  Federal  politics.  They  separated  the  executive  from  the 
legislature  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  eighteenth-century  Constitu¬ 
tion-mongers.  They  imposed  a  bi-cameral  Council  to  correspond 
w’ith  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  introduced  into  the  civic  framework  all  the  checks 
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and  balances,  all  the  dispersal  of  powers,  all  the  rivalries  of  com¬ 
petitive  authorities,  that  have  converted  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  into  an  ingenious  conspiracy  for  doing  nothing.  They 
insisted  on  electing  hordes  of  municipal  officials  by  popular  vote, 
on  denying  them  any  fixity  of  tenure,  and  on  replacing  them  by 
new  men  after  each  election — and  all  because  these  were  the 
methods  they  were  used  to  in  State  and  Federal  affairs.  Putting 
upon  universal  suffrage  a  strain  it  could  not,  and  was  never 
meant  to  bear,  they  endeavoured  to  head  off  the  results  of  their 
rashness  by  reducing  the  elected  officials  and  bodies  to  an  equality 
of  impotence.  “By  pitting  the  executive  against  the  legislative 
authority,”  says  Professor  Eowe,  “by  electing  one  official  to 
exercise  control  over  another,  and  by  making  official  terms  as 
short  as  possible,  we  have  beguiled  ourselves  with  the  illusion 
that  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  machinery  of  government  which 
only  requires  the  attention  of  the  people  at  stated  election 
periods.”  The  great  majority  of  American  cities  are  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  escape  from  this  system — a  system  under  which  an 
elected  Mayor,  armed  with  the  power  of  veto,  divides  with  the 
Council  the  responsibility  for  policy  and  appointments. 

The  pathway  which  they  believe  will  lead  to  emancipation  is 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  political  students.  They  have 
tried  the  English  system  of  making  the  Council  practically 
omnipotent,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  permanent  official  staff,  and 
in  the  presence,  the  overwhelming  presence,  of  “politics,”  they 
have  found  it  disastrously  unworkable.  They  have  tried  making 
the  Mayor  and  the  Council  authorities  of  equal  or  co-ordinate 
powers,  and  they  have  found  that  under  this  system  abuses 
flourish  in  profusion,  w’hile  the  responsibility  for  them  remains 
nebulous.  They  are  now  in  despair  turning  towards  a  plan  that 
restricts  and  virtually  annihilates  the  Council,  and  vests  either 
in  the  ]\Iayor  or  in  a  small  board  of  executive  officers  the  siqn*eme 
power.  This  is  a  development  which  translates  into  terms  of 
politics  the  concentration  of  authority  which  has  revolutionised 
the  conduct  of  American  industries.  Nothing  has  been  more 
remarkable  than  to  watch  the  steady  decline  of  American  faith 
in  legislative  assemblies  and  the  corresponding  elevation  of 
executive  power.  The  popular  view  of  the  President’s  functions 
is  that  he  is  in  the  White  House  to  save  the  nation  from  Congress. 
The  popular  view  of  a  Governor  of  a  State  is  that  he  stands 
between  the  people  and  the  people’s  representatives,  to  protect 
the  former  and  bridle  the  latter.  Everywhere  throughout  America 
the  tendency  is  to  call  in  autocracy  to  safeguard  democracy 
against  itself.  In  no  other  way  do  Americans  sec  a  chance  of 
fixing  responsibility  and  holding  their  elected  officers  to  account. 
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This  tendency  was  first  applied  to  municipal  government  by 
the  citizens  of  Galveston,  a  sea-coast  town  in  Texas.  Galveston 
was  all  but  wiped  off  the  map  by  a  great  storm  in  1900,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  administration  to  cope  with  the 
disaster  was  made  abruptly  apparent.  The  people  determined 
to  reorganise  their  w'hole  system  of  government  with  a  single  eve 
to  efficiency.  The  State  Legislature,  in  response  to  their  peti¬ 
tion,  granted  the  city  a  new  charter,  under  which  all  power,  was 
vested  in  a  Commission  of  five  men — the  Mayor  and  four 
managers  of  particular  departments — elected  not  by  w'ards  but 
by  the  city  at  large  and  at  a  time  when  no  other  election  was 
in  progress,  and  holding  office  for  two  years.  The  Mayor  has 
no  ix)wer  beyond  his  vote  as  a  Commissioner.  Each  Commis¬ 
sioner  must  come  to  the  board  for  authority  to  act,  and  a  majority 
vote  is  final.  The  business  of  the  city  is  divided  into  four  depart¬ 
ments —  (1)  finance  and  revenue,  (2)  police  and  fire,  (3)  streets 
and  public  property,  (4)  w^aterworks  and  sewage — and  at  the 
head  of  each  is  a  Commissioner,  who  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
personnel  and  policy  of  his  department.  The  plan  has  worked 
admirably.  It  has  attracted  the  best  men  to  the  service  of  the 
city ;  it  has  stimulated  a  healthy  pride  and  interest  in  their 
activities ;  and  it  has  eliminated  politics.  The  Commission  found 
the  city  bankrupt  and  in  six  years  raised  its  credit  above  par. 
It  has  saved  over  a  third  of  the  running  expenses  and  has 
incurred  no  debts;  it  has  built  a  great  sea  wall,  four  and  a  half 
miles  long  and  seventeen  feet  above  the  gulf ;  it  has  broken  up 
the  gambling-dens  and  policy-shops,  regulated  the  saloons,  paved 
the  streets,  stamped  out  yellow  fever,  lit  the  wharves,  greatly 
extended  the  sewmr  system,  and  more  than  trebled  the  shipping 
of  the  port.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  died,  have  been  regularly 
re-elected  since  they  first  took  office,  and  that  at  no  election 
have  the  politicians  and  the  other  predatory  elements  in  the 
community  been  able  to  rally  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate  against  them. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  city  of  Des 
Moines,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Iowa  Legislature.  Here,  again, 
the  old  Council  is  swept  away,  and  all  executive,  administrative, 
and  legislative  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Mayor  and  four 
Commissioners,  nominated  and  elected  at  large.  Any  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  be  removed  upon  petition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
electors,  demanding  a  new  election  for  his  office.  The  citizens 
are  vested  with  the  power  of  initiative,  of  protest,  and  of  the 
referendum ;  and  no  grant  or  concession  to  a  public  service  cor¬ 
poration  becomes  valid  until  it  has  been  ratified  by  a  poll  of 
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the  iieople.  Half  a  dozen  considerable  cities  have  already  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Galveston  or  Des  Moines ;  and  there  is 
no  part  of  the  United  States  where  the  idea  of  government  by 
commission  is  not  being  agitated  with  fruitful  enthusiasm.  ]\[r. 
S.  S.  McClure,  the  iiroprietor  and  editor  of  McClure’s  Magazine, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  for  civic  righteousness  that 
has  yet  been  forged  in  America,  declares  in  the  November  issue 
of  his  periodical  emphatically  in  favour  of  applying  the  plan  to 
New  York.  “New  York  City,”  he  says,  “under  such  a  system, 
could  command  the  services  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  United 
States ;  a  position  in  its  government  would  offer  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  honours  in  the  United  States,  but  a  salary  as 
large  as  those  paid  hy  the  greatest  corporations  in  America.  The 
entire  government  of  the  city,  excepting  only  the  judiciary, 
would  be  given  over  to  five  men.  The  second  greatest  city  in 
the  world  would  not  be  governed,  as  now,  by  an  association  of 
criminals;  it  could,  and  naturally  would  expect  to,  secure  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  men  of  the  calibre  of  the  following  ticket  : 
Mayor,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Commissioner  of  Finance,  -T. 
Pierpont  Morgan ;  Commissioner  of  Police,  General  Leonard 
Wood;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
the  builder  of  the  Hudson  tunnels;  Commissioner  of  Tjaw, 
Senator  Elihu  Root.  A  board  of  men  of  this  ability,  according 
to  the  experience  of  other  cities,  could  be  elected  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  to  take  charge  of  New  York  City.  Once  elected, 
they  would  not  only  save  it  millions  of  dollars,  but  would  entirely 
change  the  quality  of  its  civilisation.”  That  is  a  very  striking 
and  important  declaration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  turning  with  a  growing  decisiveness  towards  govern¬ 
ment  by  commission  as  the  only  visible  way  out  of  their  municipal 
confusion.  I  anticipate  a  prodigious  fight  between  the  peojde 
and  the  ]ioliticians  before  any  city  of  the  first  rank  wins  the 
sanction  of  the  State  Legislature  to  experiment  with  the  scheme ; 
and  it  is  easy  also  to  foresee  that,  even  if  the  fight  is  won,  the 
“Galveston  idea”  will  still  leave  unsolved  the  innumerable 
problems  connected  with  the  relations  between  municipalities 
and  the  chief  public  utilities — problems  that  have  been  artificially 
complicated  in  America  to  a  degree  that  we  in  Europe  can  hardly 
conceive.  But  it  will  at  least  make  efficient  administration  not 
merely  possible  but  probable  :  it  will  endow  the  cities  with  real 
autonomy ;  it  will  make  an  irresistible  ap|X'al  to  the  now  indif¬ 
ferent  and  fog-bound  citizen  ;  and  it  will  powerfully  reinforce  the 
numberless,  non-political,  voluntary,  piiblic-sjiirited  agencies  for 
betterment  that  even  now  half  redeem  the  civic  failures  of 
American  democracy.  Americans  have  made  endless  mechanical 
VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.S.  4  B 
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efforts  at  reform.  They  have  tried  withdrawing  the  police,  the 
schools,  and  the  licensing  power  from  municipal  control.  They 
have  tried  Mayors  with  autocratic  powers  and  Mayors  with  no 
powers  at  all,  cities  with  two  legislative  chambers  and  cities 
with  one,  police  boards  governed  by  a  single  head  and  police 
boards  governed  by  a  commission  of  four,  two  from  each  partv, 
elections  every  year,  every  two  years,  every  three  and  four  years. 
All  these  experiments  and  many  others  have  been  adopted,  and 
all  have  failed,  because  none  affected  the  standard  of  public 
opinion  or  changed  the  average  man’s  view  of  the  place  that 
politics  should  hold  in  municipal  administration.  It  is  the 
supreme  merit  of  the  Galveston  plan  that  it  not  only  revolutionises 
the  machinery  of  city  government,  but  docs  so  in  a  way  that 
unescapably  enlists  the  personal  and  sustained  interest  of  the 
ordinary  citizen,  allows  him  to  see  and  know  what  is  going  on, 
and  thus  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  become  a  conscious  power 
for  good  government. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


SMALL  OWNERSHIP,  LAND  BANKS,  AND 
CO-OPERATION. 


Exckssive  commercialism  has  always  been  the  prelude  to 
national  decay.  That  is  a  lesson  from  the  remote  and  the  recent 
past,  which  the  British  |)eople  have  neglected  ;  but  it  must  be 
laid  to  heart  if  this  country  would  have  a  future  in  keeping  with 
its  industrial  history  and  its  present  opportunities  and  necessi¬ 
ties.  The  land  has  been  too  much  the  victim  of  a  certain  narrow¬ 
ness  of  thought ;  it  has  been  veiled  in  a  mirage  which  has  lent  it 
an  aspect  of  unreality  ;  without  reason  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  luxury,  as  something  apart  from  the  stern  activity  of  a 
nation  working  for  its  living.  A  gulf  has  been  dug  between  it 
and  commerce.  Yet  the  land  must  .still  be,  in  this  country,  as  it 
has  been  in  all  other  lands,  the  soundest  of  all  realities,  the  basis 
of  national  life,  security,  and  progress.  It  does  not  give  sudden 
weath  as  does  trade,  but  it  gives  stability,  it  enables  the  nation 
to  endure.  Wherever  we  see  a  people  of  field- workers  we  see 
a  nation  which  advances  slowly  maybe,  but  moves  into  lasting 
progress.  Where  the  people  are  forever  turning  to  the  town 
and  to  the  workshop,  whatever  the  temporary  success  which 
follows,  decay  and  decline  overtake  the  nation  in  the  end.  So 
soon  as  a  country  relies  in  any  large  way  on  the  importation  of 
food  stuffs,  which  it  might  produce  at  home,  as  payment  for 
the  export  of  other  commodities,  thereby  unduly  decreasing 
internal  trade  and  exchange,  it  has  entered  upon  the  Rake’s 
Progress. 

There  exists  in  the  world  no  sadder  example  of  this  tendency 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  depopulation  of  the  land  and  the 
congestion  of  the  towns  have  gone  on  in  such  increasing  measure 
that  our  factories  and  workshops  can  no  longer  take  in  all  who 
knock  at  their  doors.  The  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  humanity  drag 
at  the  vitals  of  our  manufacturing  centres  and  great  cities.  Our 
industrial  supremacy  has  been  successfully  and  perilously  chal¬ 
lenged.  Brought  up  suddenly  in  its  career  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prise,  the  nation  now  is  beginning  to  recognise  how’  dearly  its 
wealth  has  been  won.  While  trade  and  commerce  have  been 
growing,  agriculture  has  been  declining,  and  we  have  every  year 
become  more  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  food.  While 
the  general  population  has  been  increasing,  our  fields  have  been 
drained  of  men.  This  last  phenomenon  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
grievous  of  all.  Because  of  it,  landholders  find  it  more  difficult 
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to  take  advantage  of  any  possible  rise  in  agricultural  values.  By 
it  the  nation  is  deprived  of  the  source  from  which  it  has  drawn 
its  real  strength,  its  homely  virtues,  its  social  stability,  and  its 
permanent  vitality.  Adversity  has  forced  us  to  look  these  facts 
in  the  face  at  last.  We  see  more  or  less  clearly  the  unwisdom  of 
our  course,  and  it  was  described  vividly  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
when  introducing  the  Budget,  in  these  wwds  : 

We  have  drawn  upon  the  robust  vitality  of  the  rural  areas  of  Great  Britain 
and  especially  of  Ireland,  and  spent  its  energies  recklessly  in  the  devitalising 
atmosphere  of  factories  and  workshops  as  if  the  supply  were  inexhaustible. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  realise  that  we  have  been  spending  our  capital,  and 
at  a  disastrous  rate,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  make  a  real  conceited 
effort  to  replenish  it. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  just  a  diagnosis  of  the  malady  should  lead 
to  a  prescription  at  once  so  impotent  and  perilous. 

All  schools  of  political  thought  are  agreed  on  the  terms  of 
the  problem ;  all  are  at  one  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
solution  must  be  sought — by  placing  the  people  back  upon  the 
land,  by  increasing  the  number  of  holdings,  by  the  development 
of  intensive  cultivation.  But  here  they  part  company,  irrecon¬ 
cilably  divided  on  the  question  of  tenure.  On  the  one  side  stands 
Eadical-Socialism,  with  its  schemes  of  “communal  purchase’’ 
and  occupation  and  State  landlordism  ;  on  the  other  is  ranged 
the  party  which  sees  real  reform  and  a  partial  restoration  of  the 
lost  balance  in  individual  ownership. 

The  conflict  is  one  between  theory  and  practice.  Eadical- 
Socialism,  recognising  the  evil,  would  make  the  land  its  tool 
for  revolutionising  society.  It  clings  to  perpetual  tenancy  be¬ 
cause  it  fits  in  w’ith  wider  social  schemes,  and  sacrifices  to  its 
theories  individual  effort  and  responsibility  and  the  experience 
of  democracy  everywhere.  The  land  reformers  of  our  school, 
on  the  contrary,  stand  for  individual  owmership,  in  order,  as 
Stein,  the  German  land  reformer,  said,  “to  invigorate  the 
State,’’  taking  as  their  guide  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
ages — the  more  because  they  see  that  it  is  based  on  human 
nature.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  will  always  be  confronted  by  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hardships,  which  nothing  can  so  wnll  enable  him  to 
meet  as  the  “magic  of  ownership.’’  Coined  a  century  ago  by 
Arthur  Young,  this  phrase  embodies  the  fundamental  idea  of  land 
reform.  Two  thousand  years  ago  Virgil  pleaded  for  small  owner¬ 
ship  and  intensive  culture,  and  Pliny  saw’  in  it  the  only  hope 
for  the  salvation  of  Italy  and  the  Empire,  ruined  by  an  agricul¬ 
tural  system  analogous  to  our  own.  Since  then  it  has  informed 
the  policy  of  land  reformers,  economists,  and  statesmen — of 
Adam  Smith,  and  Mill,  and  Caird,  of  Young  and  Sismondi,  of 
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Stein  and  Hardenberg  in  Germany,  of  the  regenerators  of 
France,  of  the  rulers  of  every  European  State,  of  onr  own 
Colonies,  of  statesmen  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  last,  hut  not  least,  of  a  keen,  wise,  practical  politician  like 
Mr.  Jesse  Codings,  sprung  from  the  soil  and  inspired  by  the 
love  of  it  and  its  people,  who  has  over  long  devoted  years 
given  voice  to  their  inherent  faith  with  a  tireless  zeal  which 
can  never  he  forgotten.  It  has  been  the  key  with  which  every 
nation  hut  our  own  has  unlocked  the  door  of  rural  })rosperity. 
In  ownership  alone  consists  that  full  sense  of  responsibility  and 
security,  of  gratifi('d  ambition  and  of  independence  which  calls 
forth  a  man’s  best  energies. 

Against  this,  what  have  the  Government  and  their  Socialist 
guides  to  offer  for  the  repopulation  of  the  fields,  the  development 
of  cultivation,  the  satisfaction  of  individual  ambition?  They 
offer  communal  purchase  and  occupation.  State  landlordism,  per¬ 
petual  tenancy.  That  policy  is  foredoomed  to  failure  :  and. 
indeed,  so  Mr.  Tiloyd  George  confesses,  both  by  implication  and 
[)V  action.  In  the  passage  quoted  above  he  cites  Ireland  as 
having  been  in  a  special  degree  the  victim  of  our  agrarian  system. 
Xow.  in  Ireland  the  small  man  had  opportunities  of  becoming  a 
tenant  which,  it  is  said,  are  denied  to  him  in  England  ;  also,  the 
Irish  tenant  was  in  a  better  position.  The  Land  Act  of  1870 
offered  him  guarantees  against  wanton  disturbance  and  security 
for  his  improvements,  unknown  here.  The  Act  of  1881,  and  its 
successors,  gave  him  practical  perpetuity  of  tenure,  gave  him 
adjustable  rents  and  freedom  of  sale.  In  all  but  name  he  was 
virtually  an  owner.  But  just  because  ho  was  not  the  actual 
owner  the  position  became  impossible,  the  system  broke  down, 
as  Mr.  liloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  admit  through  inference 
ajid  in  fact  by  their  Land  Purchase  Bill.  Air.  Shackleton  has 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  this  by  his  apologetic  remark  that  the 
land  nationalisers  hav('  had  to  surrender  to  Irish  opinion,  because, 
as  Home  Pulers,  they  had  to  acknowledge  that  Ireland  knows 
her  own  business  best!  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Socialist 
theory  to  surrender  to  experience  and  iiational  desires  in  Ireland, 
and  to  smother  national  dt'sires  and  universal  experience  in 
England? 

Having  confessed  that  ownership  is  the  sole  remedy  for  the 
agrarian  evils  of  Ireland.  Air.  Ijloyd  George  and  his  allies  proceed 
to  meet  those  of  England  by  establishiiig  a  system  of  tenancy 
far  moi’o  disadvantag('Ous  to  the  tenant  than  that  which  he  says 
has  been  so  disastrous  in  the  sister  country.  By  the  substitution 
of  the  State  for  the  individual  as  landlord,  the  tenant  loses  that 
element  of  sympathy  which  in  hard  times  has  so  often  come 
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to  his  aid,  through  extension  of  time  to  pay  or  hy  abatements. 
He  loses  the  assistance  which  the  private  landlord  can  give,  and 
docs  give,  in  the  form  of  repairs  and  improvement  of  buildings— 
one  of  the  many  w’ays  in  which  the  good  landlord  plays  the  part 
of  a  land-bank  to  his  tenant.  But  the  “communal”  tenants, 
created  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  x\ct  of  1907, 
which  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  Eadical  land  reform, 
suffer  other  disadvantages,  more  tangible  and  substantial.  They 
are  charged  a  yearly  rent  consisting  of  interest  on  the  land  rented, 
plus  an  extra  charge  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
established  to  cover  the  capital  cost  of  the  land.  The  small 
holder,  therefore,  who  takes  land  from  the  County  Councils,  is 
paying  for  his  land  as  though  he  w^ere  a  free-holder,  while  re¬ 
maining  a  tenant.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  poor  man  is 
buying  the  land  for  the  County  Council  in  order  that  he  may 
remain  a  tenant  of  the  land  for  which  he  has  paid  a  freehold 
price.  This  is  the  tempting  prospect  with  which  Eadical  Socialism 
hopes  to  allure  the  people  to  the  land ;  this  is  the  prize  it  offers 
to  rural  hope,  labour,  and  ambition  ! 

These  observations  are  not  to  be  construed  into  a  wholesale 
indictment  of  the  English  agrarian  system,  are  not  a  declaration 
that  tenancy  is  a  failure,  that  large  farming  is  bad.  or  that 
either  is  to  be  swept  away  and  replaced  by  small  owner¬ 
ship.  Tenancy  is  often  the  most  convenient  form  of  tenure ;  there 
arc  classes  of  rural  industry  for  which  farming  on  a  large  scale 
is  essential ;  and  British  agriculture  thrived  under  the  system  it 
enjoyed  while  economic  conditions  were  favourable.  Those 
economic  conditions,  which  encouraged  the  formation  of  large 
tenant  holdings,  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared.  Faced  by 
the  competition  of  the  vast  virgin  lands  of  the  younger  worlds, 
w’e  are  driven  to  reconstruct  our  S5^stem  of  land-tenure  to  meet 
the  altered  conditions.  But  there  is  still  room  for  tenancy  and 
ownershiji,  for  large  farms  and  small  to  exist  side  by  side.  Then' 
is  a  place  for  all  in  the  agricultural  scheme.  Just  as  some  mining 
concerns  admit  of,  and  even  demand,  development  on  a  large 
scale,  so  there  are  others  which  are  failures  as  fifty-stamp  pro]xi- 
sitions,  but  yield  a  large  return  wdien  worked  wdth  ten  stamps. 
What  w’c  need  is  a  greater  variety  of  holdings,  and,  above  all. 
a  greater  elasticity  of  system.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  there  have  been  not  only  economic  but  social 
changes  at  w’ork.  Not  only  agricultural  depression,  or  defects 
of  the  agrarian  system,  have  led  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
country-side.  Education  has  done  its  part.  An  outlook  which 
satisfied  the  peasantry  of  a  previous  generation  does  not  appeal 
to  the  children  of  the  present.  The  country  lad  in  whom  ednea- 
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tioii  has  implanted  worthy  ambitions  finds  that,  to  satisfy  them, 
he  must  leave  the  field  for  the  factory,  or  the  shop,  or  the 
exchange,  or  spread  his  wings  in  bolder  flight  abroad.  To  bind 
him  to  the  village  and  the  field  he  must  have  the  prospect  of 
more  than  a  bare  living  wage — a  piece  of  land  which  he  can  call 
his  own,  to  which,  if  thrifty,  he  may  add,  which  shall  supplement 
his  earnings  when  young  and  be  an  occupation  and  a  refuge  when 
old.  Thus  understood,  small  ownership  is  ancillary  to,  and  com¬ 
plementary  of,  large  tenancy.  By  the  understanding  of  this  fact 
much  of  the  short-sighted  opposition  which  has  been  offered  to 
peasant  proprietary  should  disappear. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  add  more  to  the  much 
that  has  been  written  on  this  phase  of  the  question,  nor  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  process  by  which  small  ownerships  can  best 
be  created.  We  have  to  contemplate  two  classes  of  purchasers — 
those  now  on  the  soil  who  desire  to  become  owners  of  the  land 
they  cultivate  as  tenants,  and  those  people,  now  landless,  who 
have  the  desire  and  capacity  to  settle  on  the  land  as  owners.  We 
must  also  provide  for  the  moneyless  man,  as  well  as  for  the  man 
with  a  small  capital  which  he  wisely  wishes  to  employ  for  the 
development,  rather  than  for  the  purchase,  of  his  farm.  We 
have,  in  fact,  to  make  adequate  provision  for  men  who  have  no 
assets  beyond  their  energy  and  character.  There  are  two  lines 
along  which  the  provision  of  the  purchase-money  moves — through 
direct  advances  by  the  State,  or  through  advances  by  land  banks, 
working  with  or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  State.  The  former 
is  the  plan  adopted  by  this  country  under  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  of  1892,  and,  on  a  far  more  generous  scale,  by  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Acts  of  1903  and  of  the  present  year.  It  is  also  the 
system  j^roposed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Colli ngs  in  the  Purchase  of  Land 
(England  and  Wales)  Bill  of  1908.  The  land  bank  system  was 
that  which  Stein  called  to  his  aid  when  he  propounded  his 
agrarian  reforms  in  Prussia.  To  meet  the  case  of  the  new 
owners  who  could  not  pay  in  cash,  land  banks  were  created, 
guaranteed  by  the  State.  They  paid  the  landlords  with  State- 
guaranteed  bonds  bearing  interest  of  their  owm, — a  premium 
being  given  the  landlord  for  accepting  paper  in  lieu  of  cash — and 
placed  the  amount  as  a  rent  charge  on  the  enfranchised  farm. 
This  was  to  be  paid  off  by  instalments  of  interest  and  Sinking 
Fund  over  a  long  period  of  years,  which  were  regularly  and 
officially  collected. 

In  Denmark  the  two  systems  exist  side  by  side.  The  assistance 
of  the  State  is  confined  to  agricultural  labourers,  called  husmaend, 
who  can  obtain  a  small  plot  of  land  on  the  obligation  to  work 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  year  for  wages.  The  State 
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helps  them  to  become  owners  of  their  land  by  advancing  nine- 
tenths  of  the  purchase-money  on  a  holding  up  to  ^£250  at  3  ^)er 
cent.  ;  the  holding  to  be  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than*  twelve 
acres  in  extent.  As  a  result,  over  150,000  agricultural  lal)ourers 
now  own  their  own  houses  and  little  farms.  Ijarger  purchasers, 
who  have  to  find  one-tenth  of  the  purchase-money,  are  accom¬ 
modated  by  credit  associations,  who  give  them  certificates  for 
the  amount  of  the  advance,  which  are  convertible  into  cash  ou 
the  Stock  Exchange,  where  they  are  a  favourite  medium  of 
investment.  Some  of  the  associations  lend  only  on  first  mort¬ 
gage  ;  the  business  of  others  is  in  second  mortgages,  covering 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  first  mortgage  and 
the  sum  put  up  by  the  purchaser. 

The  merits  of  these  systems  need  not  be  accurately  balanced 
here.  But  the  Danish  system  contains  this  defect,  that  it  ajiplies 
to  purchase  capital  funds  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed 
in  development,  thereby  hampering  the  small  owner’s  efforts. 
To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  some  of  the  hardshi]is  of  the 
lives  of  the  Danish  peasant  owners,  which  have  been  recently 
described.  The  failure — for,  in  spite  of  gratifying  results  where 
tried,  it  is  a  failure' — of  the  Small  Holdings  .\ct  of  1802  in  this 
country  may  also,  in  some  measure',  be  set  down  to  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  purchaser  should  provide  one-fifth  of  the  price  and 
to  the  high  annual  instalments.  Tt  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that,  to  establish  small  ownership  on  any  considerable  scale  or 
under  conditions  which  will  make  it  anything  like  a  real 
solution  of  the  problem  we  are  facing,  the  approved  incomer 
should  be  provided  with  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  on 
terms  such  as  are  given  to  Irish  purchasers  under  the  Act  of 
1903,  or,  say,  at  3}  to  34  per  cent,  interest,  and  sinking  fund 
repayable  over  a  long  pc'riod  of  years.  Whether  this  money  should 
be  ]u-ovided  by  loan  or  through  private  land  banks  working  with 
or  without  a  State  guarantee,  in  which,  perhaps,  public  monies— 
such  as  savings  banks  deposits — might  find  investment,  is  not 
a  question  which  we  need  attempt  to  settle  here.  Tt  may  not 
be  impossible  to  elaborate  a  scheme  less  onerous  to  the  State 
than  any  yet  tried  ;  for  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  down 
the  broad  lines  on  which  small  ownership  in  land  may  be  called 
into  being. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  whieh  must  be  insisted  on  as  of 
prime  importance.  The  administration  of  the  scheme  should  be 
vested  in  the  central  (rovernment.  One  cause  at  least,  and 
perhaps  not  the  smallest,  of  the  failure  of  previous  efforts  has 
been  that  the  administration  has  been  entrusted  to  the  local 
authorities.  Possibly  it  might  be  found  convenient  to  leave  the 
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provision  of  allotments  very  limited  in  area  to  the  County 
Council :  but  in  the  case  of  larger  farms  the  direction  of  the 
scheme,  which  is  national  in  its  nature,  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  Government.  Thus  only  can  be  obtained 
that  width  of  view,  that  fi\?edom  from  local  prejudice,  and  that 
uniformity  which  are  essential  elements  of  success. 

Small  ownership,  however,  is  of  itself  no  royal  road  to  national 
regeneration;  indeed,  undirected  and  unaided,  it  might  easily 
lead  to  national  confusion.  To  pitchfork  men  with  little  or  no 
capital  on  to  the  land,  however  industrious  and  frugal  they 
might  be,  would  be  to  doom  the  majority  of  them  to  loss,  or,  at 
best,  to  profitless  drudgery,  and  to  gamble  with  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Among  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  yeomen  and  freeholders  and  to  the  ruin  of 
the  smaller  tenants  not  the  least  was  lack  of  co-ordinated  effort. 
Each  man,  like  Hal  o’  the  Wynd,  fought  for  his  own  hand  ;  he 
wanted  to  make  all  the  runs  off  his  owm  bat.  Such  individualism 
could  succeed  while  the  farmer  had  everything  on  his  side — even 
under  adverse  conditions  it  was  not  fatal  to  the  man  who  farmed 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  it  has  been  disastrous  to  small  men  who 
have  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  commercial  combination, 
disunited  and  unorganised.  Credit  is  the  motive  force  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  coy  and  wilful.  Small  cultivators  found  it  hard 
to  get  loans  of  trifling  amount  from  the  country  banks ;  they 
found  it  hai'dcr  when  local  proprietary  banks  were  merged  into 
huge,  unsympathetic  joint-stock  concerns.  Then  they  became 
the  victims  of  usury.  Cheapness  in  the  cost  of  production  is 
an  essential  factor  of  profit,  perhaps  almost  the  most  essential, 
for  economy  in  working  may  counterbalance  shrinkage  of  prices. 
But  the  small  cultivators,  working  in  solitary  individualism, 
cannot  economise  in  the  cost  of  production.  They  cannot  utilise 
the  results  of  mechanical  science,  having  neither  the  money  to 
buy  machinery  nor  the  area  which  would  make  its  employment 
profitable.  Buying  in  retail,  they  have  to  pay  the  top  price  for 
fertilisers,  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  and  other  necessaries.  They 
have  to  transport  them  at  high  rates.  Worst  of  all,  they  rarely 
g(‘t  articles  of  good  quality.  Before  agricultural  organisation 
came  into  existence,  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where 
small  holdings  most  abounded — Ireland  and  South  Wales,  for 
example — were  notoriously  the  dumping-ground  for  the  most 
worthless  manures  and  seeds  that  the  most  unscrupulous  mer¬ 
chants  could  collect.  Now,  in  Carmarthenshire,  organisation  has 
secured  for  the  cultivators  articles  of  the  highest  quality  at  reduc¬ 
tions  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs,  20  to 
30  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  seeds,  and  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  the 
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cost  of  artificial  manures.  Last  in  the  agricultural  process  conies 
the  distrihution  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Here,  again,  the 
individual  cultivator  is  hopelessly  handicapped.  If  he  relies  on 
middlemen  for  the  disposal  of  his  produce,  he  is  at  their  mercy. 
They  are  combined,  and  he  is  alone — the  profits  irrigate  many 
pockets,  his  own  least  of  all.  If  he  tries  to  do  without  the 
middlemen,  he  wastes  time  on  a  business  he  does  not 
understand,  which  might  profitably  be  devoted  to  the 
business  of  which  he  is  a  master.  Even  if  he  under¬ 
stand  the  business  of  distribution,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
Not  being  able  to  produce  in  bulk,  he  cannot  make  good  con¬ 
tracts  or  provide  products  properly  graded  to  a  fixed  standard ; 
his  contracts,  if  he  have  any,  are  small  and  scattered,  and  even 
so  he  finds  it  hard  to  satisfy  his  customers.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Honniker  Heaton’s  well-meant  efforts  to  establish  an  agricultural 
parcels  post,  though  they  may  help  isolated  cases,  will  not,  it 
must  be  feared,  have  beneficial  results  generally  at  present. 
Moreover,  the  small  farmer,  sending  away  small  consignments 
at  irregular  periods,  cannot  expect  to  receive  the  favourable  terms 
given  by  railway  companies  and  carriers  to  continuous  and 
regular  traffic. 

If  small  ownership,  therefore,  is  to  aid  in  repopulating  the 
country-side  by  offering  a  fair  reward  to  energy,  if  it  is  to  become 
an  economic  asset  and  a  renewing  basis  for  the  social  fabric, 
something  more  is  needed  than  the  possession  of  the  land.  That 
“more”  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Balfour,  in  an  epoch-making 
letter,  in  two  words,  “Credit”  and  “Co-operation.”  It  might 
even  be  summed  up  in  one,  for  credit,  like  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  can  be  made  co-operative.  Agriculture,  in  fact,  must  be 
commercialised.  The  farm  must  be  regarded  as  a  factory,  to  be 
worked  on  the  principles  which  regulate  other  forms  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  by  the  same  methods.  The  farmer  must  take  a 
partner  into  his  business — Co-operation.  Thus  the  industrial 
processes  will  be  specialised.  While  the  farmer  devotes  himself 
to  the  side  of  the  business  which  he  knows  best — cultivation— 
his  partnor,  being  an  important  client,  procures  materials  from 
the  manufacturer  at  wholesale  price, — materials  which  it  can 
insure  being  of  the  first  quality — and  brings  them  to  the  farm 
at  the  lowest  cost.  When  the  produce  is  ready.  Co-operation 
(‘ollects,  grades,  and  packs  it,  makes  good  contracts  for  its 
disposal,  sells  in  marts  of  its  own,  or  has  agents  present  at 
auctions  to  see  that  it  is  not  sold  at  a  knock-out  price,  studies 
the  markets  and  takes  advantage  of  every  turn  in  them,  while 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  gets  ready  for  next  year’s  wmk.  Finally, 
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the  partner.  Co-operation,  provides  associations  without  any  sub¬ 
scribed  capital,  from  which  the  farmer,  if  he  be  honest  and 
industrious,  can  obtain  credit  on  personal  security  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

In  his  book  on  Small  Holdings,  Mr.  Pratt  describes  the  “Union 
des  Syndicats  Agricoles  et  Horticoles  Bretons,”  which  he  did  not 
select,  but  took  at  random  from  the  annual  volume  of  1,000 
pages,  in  which  are  catalogued  and  liriefly  described  the  4,000 
co-operative  agricultural  asociations  of  France,  with  16,000 
subordinate  syndicates.  The  Union,  whose  headquarters  arc  at 
Kenuos,  includes  the  whole  of  Brittany,  and  has  30,000  members, 
divided  among  thirty-five  syndicates.  It  makes  collective  pur¬ 
chases  of  manures,  implements,  and  all  agricultural  necessaries 
for  the  different  syndicates ;  it  undertakes  the  sale  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  including  fruit  and  forest  trees;  it  carries  on  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  arrangements  either  for  the  syndicates  or 
for  individual  members,  having  a  broker  of  its  own  ;  it  encourages 
agricultural  education  by  classes  in  theory  and  practice,  lectures, 
examinations,  and  agricultural  shows ;  it  has  a  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  banks  in  affiliation  ;  it  effects  accident,  life,  and  fire 
insurances  for  its  mcm.bers,  and  has  obtained  reduced  terms  and 
especially  favourable  conditions  from  the  insurance  companies ; 
it  has  arranged  a  system  of  arbitration  between  the  syndicates 
and  their  members ;  it  makes  a  study  of  all  questions  affecting 
agriculture,  and  collects  commercial  information  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  its  memlu'rs ;  it  is  associated  with  a  committee  of  experts 
on  traffic  questions,  and  has  thus  greater  authority  and  influence 
tliau  individuals  could  have  for  pressing  the  rights  and  defending 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  traders  against  irregularities  and 
damage'  in  transport.  This  is  the  work  of  one  departmental 
association,  with  thirty-five  subsidiaries.  When  we  remember 
that,  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  there  are  in  France 
lU'arly  16,000,  in  Germany  19,000,  in  Austria-Hungary  7,000,  in 
Italy  3.313,  in  Belgium  nearly  2,000,  in  Switzerland  nearly 
3,000,  even  in  Finland  704,  and  that  the  2,100  societies  of 
Pemnark  arc  said  to  be  more  highly  organised  than  any  of  these, 
it  will  easily  be  understood  how  our  agriculturists  have  been 
driven  so  largely  from  the  field,  and  how  vitally  essential  co¬ 
operation  is  to  the  small  owners  whom  it  is  proposed  to  create. 
We  shall  also  be  forced  to  modify  or  abandon  the  idea,  once 
prevalent,  that  the  success  of  the  foreigner  is  due  to  some 
inherent  qualities  of  soil  and  character  which  this  country  lacks ; 
and  thence  vve  shall  advance  to  a  belief  that,  similarly  organised. 
British  agriculture  can  compete  successfully  in  the  production, 
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not  perhaps  of  the  greatest  staple  food  stuffs,  but  of  other  com¬ 
modities  not  less  necessary  to  the  consumer,  profitable  to  the 
producer,  and  creative  of  national  wealth. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  the 
idea  of  agricultural  co-operation  has  been  so  slow  of  adoption  in 
a  country  where  urban  co-operation  has  taken  strong  hold,  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  inquiry  would  be  ;  nor  does  it  permit  of  anv 
lengthy  description  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  those  districts 
where  it  has  been  adopted.  l>ut  a  few  words  will  not  he  wasted 
in  showing  what  co-operation  is  doing  to  enable  farmers  to  meet 
the  difficulties  above  described. 

Not  least  of  the  new  vistas  which  opened  for  this  country 
with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  was  that  of  co-operative 
agriculture.  Borrowed  from  Ireland,  on  which  it  had  been 
forced  by  hard  necessity  in  the  face  of  strong  sectarian  opposi¬ 
tion,  co-operation  found  other  foes  here  in  the  sturdy  in¬ 
dividualism  and  innate  conservatism  of  the  English  farmer. 
But,  once  introduced,  it  has  made  steady  if  slow  progress  by 
the  strongest  of  all  forces — practical  success.  In  April,  1901,  there 
were  only  twelve  societies.  By  the  end  of  the  year  that  number 
had  been  doubled  :  at  the  end  of  1903  the  number  had  been  multi¬ 
plied  by  six,  and  in  December,  1907,  there  were  167  societies 
affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  10,000  and  a  turnover  of  half  a  million  pounds. 
These  figures  are  small  beside  the  873  societies  of  Ireland, 
and  infinitely  poor  compared  with  European  organisation. 
But  in  such  movements  it  is  always  the  first  step  that  costs; 
succeeding  development  proceeds  in  a  rapidh'^  progressive 
ratio.  Most  of  these  societies  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  purchase  and  supply  to  their  members  of  the  requirements 
of  production,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  co-operation.  They 
purchase  goods  of  the  best  quality  direct  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  distribute  them,  sometimes  from  the  society’s  store,  but 
generally  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  farmer.  In  a  few 
cases,  where  the  society  consists  of  very  small  farmers,  it  conveys 
the  goods  from  the  railway  to  the  farm.  An  illustration  of  the 
economy  effected  by  this  process  has  already  been  given  ;  but 
co-operation  has  had  these  further  advantages,  that  it  has  lowered 
the  retail  prices  charged  by  dealers  and  has  materially  improved 
the  standard  of  quality  of  the  goods  supplied.  A  manufacturer 
of  oilcake,  whose  consignment  of  1,000  tons  had  been  rejected 
by  a  private  combination  of  farmers,  when  asked  what  he  would 
do  with  the  condemned  stuff,  replied,  “8end  it  to  some  place 
wdiere  they  know  nothing  of  analysis.”  The  individual  small 
farmer  know’s  nothing  of  analysis,  but  his  partner.  Co-operation, 
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does,  and  by  the  spread  of  co-operation  such  manufacturers  as 
the  one  quoted  will  be  “headed  off”  from  their  point. 

The  co-operative  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  a 
more  difficult  process,  and  the  system  is  more  complicated  in 
England,  where  it  has  to  be  distributed  to  many  centres  of  the 
home  market,  than  in  those  Continental  countries  which  are 
producing  largely  for  a  foreign  market,  and  which  consign 
their  goods  in  bulk  to  a  given  point  to  be  distributed  by 
dealers.  Forgetfulness  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  failure  of  such 
schemes  as  that  devised  by  the  late  Lord  Winchilsea,  for,  as 
Mr.  Yerburgh,  the  President  of  the  A.O.S.,  remarks,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  must  bo  organised  before  the  market  is  organised.  That 
is  what  is  being  done  by  such  co-operative  societies  as  those  at 
Winchcomb,  Framlingham,  Hereford,  and  the  Eastern  Counties 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Association,  the  most  important  of  all 
these  institutions.  Some  of  these  societies  specialise  in  the  goods 
with  which  they  deal.  Thus,  the  Hereford  Society  deals  with 
fruit,  which  it  collects,  grades,  and  packs  in  approved  fashion 
and  sells.  As  an  example  of  its  results  may  bo  cited  the  case 
of  a  man  who  received  from  the  Society  28s.  per  cw't.  for  some 
pears,  and  who  came  to  the  office  to  ask  if  there  was  not  some 
mistake,  as  he  had  previously  been  selling  the  same  pears  at 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  cwT. 

The  Framlingham  Society,  again,  deals  largely  in  eggs.  In 
the  last  five  months  of  1903  it  sold  56,191  ;  in  1907  it  sold  nearly 
1,600,000,  at  prices  about  25  |>er  cent,  above  those  paid  by  the 
local  “higglers.”  The  Winchcomb  Society  sells  pigs  at  its  own 
auction  mart.  During  the  last  eight  months  of  1905  pigs  w’ere 
sold  to  the  value  of  about  .£17,000,  and  in  1907  the  sales  amounted 
to  over  £64,000.  The  Eastern  Counties  Association  also  may 
l)e  quoted  as  an  example  of  co-operation  in  its  most  advanced 
form  in  this  country.  It  purchases  all  kinds  of  materials  for 
its  members,  from  feeding  stuffs  and  stock  to  wdre  and  string. 
It  has  supplied  a  mixture  of  seeds  for  £55,  wffien  the  lowest 
outside  quotation  was  £70.  It  effects  fire  insurance  for  its 
members  at  favourable  rates.  It  sells  clover,  trefoil,  and  other 
seeds  of  that  class  in  Mark  Lane  or  to  wholesale  seed  merchants 
at  5s.  or  6s.  a  bushel  over  local  retail  prices.  It  has  shipped  a 
cargo  of  beans  to  the  North  of  England  and  got  2s.  over  the 
local  price.  It  has  a  pig  expert  who  advises  farmers  wffien  and 
how"  to  market  their  animals.  If  they  are  sent  to  distant  markets 
they  are  forwarded  by  the  Association  ;  if  they  are  sold  locally, 
the  Society’s  representative  attends  the  sale  to  see  they  realise 
their  proper  value,  or  to  buy  them  in  if  they  do  not. 

A  most  interesting  form  of  co-operation  is  that  which  has  been 
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adopted  at  Brandsby  and  in  the  Teme  Valley  with  regard  to 
transport.  In  the  former  case  a  motor  service  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  North-Eastern,  and,  in  the  latter,  by  the  Great 
Western  Baihvay  Company.  These  motors,  each  lorry  holding 
five  tons,  with  trailers  holding  two  and  a  half  tons,  carry  the 
goods  supplied  to,  and  the  produce  sent  away  by,  the  member  of 
the  Society  at  3s.  fid.  per  ton  under  three  tons,  and  3s.  a  ton 
for  larger  quantities.  This  includes  the  Association’s  dejx)! 
charge  of  fid.  a  ton,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  forme)' 
carrier’s  charge  of  os.  per  ton,  and  3s.  fid.  a  journey  for  anything 
up  to  one  hundredweight,  while  the  cost  to  farmers,  carrying 
by  their  own  carts,  was  estimated  at  5s.  per  ton.  The  success 
of  the  Brandsby  scheme  is  so  great  that  it  is  being  considered 
whether  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  substitute  a  light  railway  for 
the  motor  service.  Even  more  interesting  than  this  is  an 
indirect  result  of  the  service.  The  land  is  described  as  having 
been  “crying  out”  for  lime,  which  could  not  be  given  to  it 
because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  transport.  Now,  however,  the 
Society  has  a  contract  with  the  gas-wmrks  at  York  to  take  all  the 
gas-lime  it  can  supply.  Whenever  traffic  is  slack  the  motors 
load  up  with  lime,  and  already  its  effect  is  visible  in  the  increased 
fertility  of  the  land. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  in  the  trinity  of  co-operation 
comes  credit.  Contemplating  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  men 
with  the  capacity  but  not  the  means  for  success,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  they  should  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  cheap 
money,  and  it  is  of  hardly  less  importance  that  they  should 
appreciate  the  stimulation  of  reproductive  debt.  No  other 
financial  system  so  well  fulfils  these  purposes  for  the  small 
cultivator  as  that  known  by  the  name  of  its  beneficent  founder. 
Raiffeisen ;  wherefore  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  inspiring  model 
of  co-operative  credit  throughout  the  Continent,  in  Ireland,  and 
now  in  this  country  as  well.  So  much  has  been  written  of  the 
Raiffeisen  land  banks  that  no  account  of  their  working  is  needed 
here.  The  system  relies  on  two  great  principles — that  mutual 
help  and  self-help  are  merely  the  two  faces  of  the  same  coin, 
and  that  character  is  an  asset  and  security  no  less  valuable  than 
capital.  The  carrying  of  these  principles  into  practice  enables 
banks  to  be  run,  in  a  sense,  without  capital,  and  its  members 
to  obtain  loans  without  mortgages.  Universal  experience  has 
justified  the  faith  which  led  Raiffeisen  to  the  formulation  of  his 
great  scheme.  These  little  village  banks  have  never  made  default. 
When  they  have  made  losses  on  a  year’s  working  it  has  been  for 
want  of  capital  to  supply  demands,  not  because  their  members 
have  been  false  to  their  word.  Gfreat  banks,  such  as  the  Bank 
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of  Ireiand,  whicli  once  demanded  a  Government  guarantee  for 
its  advance,  will  now  lend  to  these  village  banks  at  3  per  cent, 
without  Government  security.  Even  more  important  is  the 
witness  l)orne  by  all  who  have  watched  the  results  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  as  to  their  moral  influence  on  the  community  wherever  they 
exist.  There  are  in  England  only  fourteen  such  associations,  as 
against  200  in  Ireland  and  thousands  on  the  Continent;  hut 
where  they  have  been  tried,  as  at  Scawby,  Wiggenhall,'  and 
Hedge  End,  in  Hampshire,  the  results  have  been  excellent.  It 
has  been  noted  that  at  first  there  was  great  reluctance  to  borrow 
—quite  natural  among  people  who  had  not  learned  that  credit 
is  the  mainspring  of  business  mechanism ;  but  that  commend¬ 
able  timidity  is  being  overcome. 

To  small  ownership  we  may  look  to  kindle  the  ambition  and 
stimulate  the  energy  of  the  people  of  the  soil,  to  give  them 
au  honourable  and  profitable  career  in  familiar  surroundings,  to 
save  them  from  the  bitter  necessity  of  expatriation,  or  the  more 
wretched  life  of  the  overcrowded  dwellers  in  the  towns.  On 
organised  combination  we  must  rely  to  enable  them  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  many  difficulties  of  the  hard  struggle  which  modern 
conditions  demand  as  the  price  of  success.  By  the  combination 
of  the  two  we  may  hope  for  a  solution  of  some  at  least  of  our 
social  problems — for  an  increase  of  national  wealth,  for  the 
re-invigoration  of  the  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
stability. 


Gilbert  Parker. 


POLO. 


I. 

The  paternity  of  polo  is  claimed  for  various  countries,  and  authorities 
differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  birth.  The  credit  of  tlie  invention — as 
in  the  case  also  of  the  telephone  and  the  taxi-cab — is  sometimes 
fathered  on  China.  But  the  game  as  played  in  the  bow-and-arrow 
period  must  have  been  so  different  from  modern  polo  that  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  would  not  be  obvious  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  evolution  of  modern  polo  has  been  unchecked  and  rapid,  and  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  re-introduction  of  the  game  into  India  by 
British  officers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  played  by  natives  in  India 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but,  apart  from  the  idee  mere  of 
striking  a  ball  from  horseback,  polo  as  now  played  owes  all  its 
nature  to  the  influence  of  Englishmen  and  the  games  which  they 
had  played  from  boyhod ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
first  introduced  into  England  it  immediately  received  the  obvious 
nickname  of  “hockey  on  horseback.”  Once  the  game  was  taken 
up  by  Britons  in  India,  its  introduction  into  England  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  It  is  little  more  than  a  generation  since  the  first 
game  was  played  in  England,  and  its  advance  to  popularity  has 
been  rapid. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  correct  definition  for  polo.  It  is  commonly 
called  a  game,  but  this  is  incorrect,  for  in  no  game  do  animals  play 
a  large  and  indispensable  part.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  call  it  a  sport, 
for  the  rules  and  prescribed  limits  which  govern  it  invalidate  this 
description.  Pastime  is  too  vague  and  colourless  for  such  a  thrilling 
exercise.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  hybrid  between  a  game  and  a  sport,  com¬ 
bining  most  of  the  best  elements  of  both ;  but  as  a  choice  has  to  bo 
made,  it  is,  perhaps,  most  convenient  to  designate  it  a  game. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  inexperienced  spectator  is  the 
danger  of  polo,  which  he  sees  in  a  very  exaggerated  degree.  The 
ponies  galloping  to  an  apparently  inevitable  collision,  the  strenuous 
bouts  of  hustling  between  the  players  which  appear  bound  to  unseat 
the  rider,  the  seemingly  reckless  waving  of  sticks,  all  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  necessary  disaster,  but  those  who  know  will  quickly 
remove  such  apprehensions  by  the  confident  assurance  that  for  good 
players  on  trained  ponies  the  risk  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  appears. 
Fatal  accidents,  it  is  true,  do  occur;  but,  considering  the  numbers 
who  play,  the  toll  of  victims  is  not  excessive.  A  melancholy  instance 
of  the  death  of  a  fine  player  to  which  a  pathetic  interest  attaches 
does  indeed  jump  to  the  mind.  On  the  polo  ground  at  Pretoria 
after  the  war  a  famous  Boer  general  was  talking  to  an  officer  who 
was  as  fine  a  polo-player  as  he  was  a  soldier,  and  who  had  served 
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througliout  the  war  with  great  distinction  and  without  mishap. 
Much  to  the  officer’s  amusement,  the  Boer  humorously  remarked 
that  he  would  rather  be  shot  at  by  the  “  Boineks  ”  any  day  than 
be  compelled  to  play  polo.  Within  ten  days,  and  not  many  yards 
from  the  spot  where  the  conversation  occurred,  the  officer  was  killed 
iu  a  game  of  polo.  But  deeply  as  such  an  untimely  death  must  be 
deplored,  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  young  men  are 
deterred  from  playing  polo  by  the  risk  of  accident. 

Uncertainty  is  an  element  which  enters  into  all  the  best  games, 
and  polo  is  no  exception.  In  most  matches  between  teams  of  the 
same  class  the  moment  arrives  when  capricious  fortune  turns  the 
scales  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other :  a  certain  goal  stopped  by 
a  pony,  a  ball  that  bumps  over  the  head  of  the  player’s  stick  as 
he  makes  the  stroke  which  ought  to  be  a  score,  and  a  hundred  other 
contingencies  decide  the  result.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  luck  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  teams  of  different  class,  but  even  here  a 
surprise  may  occur,  and  few  who  saw  the  match  in  which  a  squadron 
team  of  the  11th  Hussars  all  but  beat  the  invincible  Old  Cantabs 
last  year  will  ever  forget  it. 

The  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good  polo-player  are  those  which 
should  belong  to  a  soldier,  and  which,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
should  make  a  man  successful  in  any  walk  in  life.  Hash,  stamina, 
a  cool  head,  good  temper,  a  quick  eye,  the  unselfishness  which 
prompts  a  man  to  play  for  the  side  and  not  for  himself,  and  horse¬ 
manship  form  an  equipment  which  should  command  success.  In 
these  speed-crazy  days,  when  young  men  of  means  are  too  inclined 
to  crouch  behind  the  steering-wheel  of  a  motor-car,  and  when  appear¬ 
ances  are  apt  to  corroborate  the  croakings  of  the  pessimists,  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  polo  is  flonrishing  and  able  to  attract  devotees, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  many  other  countries.  In  fact,  the  time 
may  not  be  so  far  distant  when  an  international  tournament  will 
attract  many  entries.  For  the  player  himself,  the  interest  is  not 
confined  to  the  game.  He  must  become  a  horse-master  who  can 
not  only  perfect  his  pony’s  education,  but  who  understands  how  to 
exercise  and  diet  each  individual  pony  so  as  to  have  the  most 
perfect  ally  in  the  game.  He  must  know  how  to  bit  a  pony  so  as 
to  suit  his  own  “hands,”  and  the  pains  which  the  man  who  wishes 
to  get  value  for  his  money,  and  who  wants  to  get  the  best  out  of 
himself  and  his  ponies,  must  take  are  endless.  The  all-important 
question  of  the  choice  of  his  stick  will  need  much  care.  And  upon 
the  trouble  he  takes  with  details  before  the  game  depends  his 
efficiency  as  a  player. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  King’s  dominions 
where  eight  Britons,  a  supply  of  horseflesh,  and  a  sufficient  flat 
space  are  found,  there  will  polo  be  played.  And  that  this  may  long 
continue  to  be  the  case  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  playing  or  watching  the  game  and  of  observing  its  effect 
upon  the  physique  and  character  of  the  player. 
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Though  the  fair  sex  seems  determined  to  invade  every  domain 
which  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
man  and  to  challenge  his  supremacy  therein,  ladies  have  not  as  yet 
taken  up  polo;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  new  ambitions  the  visit 
of  the  cowboy-girls — who,  of  course,  ride  astride — may  have  roused 
in  sporting  female  breasts.  I  once  had  practical  experience  of  how 
easily  such  ambitions  may  not  only  be  roused  but  may  take  concrete 
form.  In  a  place — wild  horses  would  not  drag  the  name  eviui  of  the 
country  from  me,  but  it  was  neither  America  nor  England — where 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  manage  the  polo,  the  ladies  determined  that 
they  must  play  amongst  themselves  and  that  the  men  should  not 
have  sole  use  of  the  ground,  and  they  communicated  their  wishes, 
which  of  course  amounted  to  commands  to  me.  The  ground  was 
already  overworked,  and  when  the  men  heard  that  the  fair  sex 
meant  to  use  it,  consternation  reigned.  Although  a  youth  at  the 
time,  I  had  found  out  that  the  secret  of  successful  opposition  in  the 
case  of  human  nature  in  general  and  of  the  fair  sex  in  particular  is 
noi,  to  oppose.  Accordingly  I  offered  to  organise  a  tournament  for 
the  ladies,  who  were  delighted  at  the  idea.  As  none  of  the  ladies 
had  ever  played  before,  1  was  afraid  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  manoeuvre  the  ball  through  the  regulation  goal,  which  is  only 
24  ft.  wide,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  score  the  tournament 
would  last  for  ever,  so  I  placed  the  goal-posts  80  yards  apart. 
This  arrangement  made  me  the  object  of  much  contumely  and 
derision,  but  I  remained  firm.  I  made  amends  in  other  ways  by 
arranging  for  a  photographer  to  immortalise  the  teams  and  by 
promising  to  write  an  account  of  the  games  for  publication.  None 
of  the  men  would  help  me,  for  they  looked  upon  my  experiment 
as  being  as  reckless  as  offering  blood  to  a  tiger  by  way  of  appeasing 
him.  Three  teams  entered,  and  the  conditions  W'ere  that  each  team 
should  play  the  other  tw'o,  the  one  with  the  largest  total  score  to  be  de¬ 
clared  the  winner.  I  had  to  fill  the  combined  role  of  referee,  umpire, 
and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  In  my  capacity  of  umpire  1  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  dismounting  to  pick  up  the  polo-sticks  wliich 
the  fair  combatants,  unused  to  such  long  and  unwieldy  instruments, 
frequently  dropped  on  the  ground.  The  ponies,  which  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  husbands  and  admirers,  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner,  and  did  not  resent  the  unconventional  style  of  the  players. 
Such  a  contretemps  as  was  indicated  in,  “Oh,  Mrs.  Smith,  please 
take  your  stick  out  of  my  pony’s  bridle,”  led  to  no  mishap,  the 
two  ponies  concerned  standing  quietly  while  the  stick  w’as  extricated 
by  the  umpire !  The  day  was  hot,  and  the  tournament  was  played  to 
a  finish  without  interruption.  When  it  was  over,  twelve  exhausted 
and  dishevelled  ladies  voted  it  a  great  success,  but  I  think  that  their 
looking-glasses  were  responsible  for  the  resolve,  which  was  religiously 
kept,  not  to  repeat  the  success.  No,  polo  is  not  a  game  for  ladies! 
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The  feature  of  the  past  polo  season  was  the  successful  challenge 
of  the  IMeadowbrook  team  on  behalf  of  the  Polo  Association  of 
America  for  the  America  International  Polo  Cup,  which  had  been 
in  our  possession  ever  since  it  was  instituted  in  1886. 

.\mericans  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt  our  best  English  games, 
nor  has  it  taken  them  long  to  excel  in  them.  At  golf  and  real  tennis 
they  have  wrested  the  Amateur  Championship  from  England,  and 
no  doubt  they  will  shortly  send  over  a  player  who  will  gain  the 
chief  honours  at  racquets.  Cricket  never  really  caught  on  in 
America,  although  the  Philadelphia  team  can  render  an  extremely 
good  account  of  itself.  Cricket  is,  in  fact,  a  game  which  does  not 
bear  transplanting,  since  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  phlegmatic 
British  temperament,  and  must  necessarily  seem  tame  and  dull  to 
such  a  quick-witted  and  brisk  people  as  the  Americans.  In  the  case 
of  polo,  they  were  not  slow  to  recognise  a  game  which  fulfilled  all 
the  best  conditions  of  an  open-air  sport.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
the  late  ^Ir.  John  Watson,  who  may  justly  ho  called  the  W.  C. 
Grace  of  polo,  took  the  first  English  team  to  America. 

In  1886  the  Hurlingharn  Club  accepted  an  invitation  to  send  a 
team  to  America  to  play  for  a  Challenge  Cup.  Mr.  John  Watson 
was  appointed  captain,  and  he  took  with  him  the  Hon.  It.  Lawley, 
Captain  T.  Hone,  and  Captain  Malcolm  Little.  The  American 
captain  was  Air.  T.  Hitchcock,  on  whose  side  were  Air.  W.  K. 
Thorn,  Air.  11.  Belmont,  and  Air.  F.  Keen.  The  two  matches 
played  at  Newport  were  won  by  the  Englishmen,  whose  ponies  were 
faster  than  those  of  their  opponents,  and  who  had  certainly  had  a 
longer  experience  and  more  practice  in  a  game  which  had  but  lately 
commenced  to  interest  Americans.  Since  then  many  American  polo- 
players  have  taken  part  with  credit  in  our  best  tournaments,  and 
in  1002  the  Test  matches,  the  first  of  which  was  won  by  America, 
aroused  more  excitement  than  any  other  games  which  had  up  till 
then  been  played  in  England. 

The  challenge  in  that  year  was  the  first  serious  attempt  made 
by  America  to  retrieve  the  Cup  which  we  had  won  from  them 
sixteen  years  before.  England  muddled  away  the  first  match,  but 
won  the  second  and  third  matches  very  easily,  the  total  of  goals 
being: — England,  14;  America,  4.  These  figures  will  be  referred 
to  again  later  on.  After  winning  the  rubber  thus  decisively,  it  was 
confidently  prophesied  by  competent  judges  that  our  cousins  would 
never  beat  us  at  polo,  whatever  success  they  might  have  in  other 
games. 

Before  discussing  this  year’s  Test  matches,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  the  Aleadowbrook  challenge  came  as  a 
surprise,  which  may  partly  account  for  the  fact  that  we  muddled 
under  instead  of  muddling  through,  as  we  had  done  in  1902.  The 
following  facts  are  derived  from  an  authentic  source.  The  challenge 
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for  the  Cup  in  1902  was  received  in  December,  1901.  The 
challenge  for  the  Cup  this  year  was  received  at  the  end  of  April 
Although  no  rule  had  been  agreed  upon  to  the  effect  that  a  challenge 
must  be  issued  a  certain  number  of  months  before  the  matches  the 
precedent  of  the  1901  challenge  seemed  automatically  to  establish 
such  a  rule. 

As  an  idea  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the  Americans  stole 
a  march  on  us,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  difference  of  their 
method  of  procedure  in  1902  from  that  in  1909.  In  January  last 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  captain  of  the  ^leadowbrook  team,  in  consequence 
of  a  statement  in  the  Press,  cabled  to  Hurlingham  to  say  that  he 
w’as  bringing  over  his  team  for  the  English  polo  season,  and  that  if 
they  did  well  in  the  Champion  Cup  they  might  challenge  for  the 
.\merica  International  Cup.  As  time  wore  on,  however,  circumstances 
brought  it  about  that  the  Polo  Association  of  America  adopted  the 
Meadowbrook  side  as  their  representative  team,  with  the  result  that 
a  challenge  was  received  towards  the  end  of  April.  Hypercritical 
people  have  suggested  that  Hurlingham  should  have  refused  to 
accept  the  challenge.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  rule  to  support 
such  a  course;  and,  secondly,  it  would  have  been  churlish  in  the 
extreme  to  try  to  prevent  the  Polo  Association  of  America  from 
taking  advantage — even  at  the  eleventh  hour — of  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Whitney  and  of  his  friends,  who  lent  their  best  ponies,  to  issue 
a  challenge  the  lateness  of  which  was  in  nowise  due  to  finesse.  It 
is,  however,  safe  to  assume  that  in  future,  for  the  convenience  of 
everyone,  a  definite  date  will  be  laid  down  by  which  a  challenge  for 
the  follow'ing  season  must  be  issued.  A  belated  challenge  has  not 
only  the  drawback  of  reirdering  unsuitable  arrangements  already 
made  by  individuals,  but  also  of  dislocating  fixture  lists  which  have 
long  since  been  completed;  and  when  this  dislocation  is  intensified 
by  a  wet  summer  such  as  the  last,  the  result  is  hopeless  congestion 
and  chaos. 

The  first  Test  match  was  played  on  June  23rd  at  Hurlingham,  and 
resulted  in  an  easy  win  for  the  IMeadowbrook  team  by  nine  goals  to 
five.  The  Americans  had  won  the  Open  Cup  at  Ranelagh  very  com¬ 
fortably,  and  had  only  once  suffered  defeat,  wdien  on  May  22nd 
they  were  beaten  at  Hurlingham  by  eight  goals  to  two,  but  on  this 
occasion  they  were  not  riding  their  best  ponies,  and  it  was  a  case 
of  fortune  only  flattering  to  deceive,  for  the  hopes  which  were  raised 
by  the  victory  proved  illusory. 

In  the  first  Test  match  the  English  team  was  not  by  any  means 
representative  in  either  men  or  ponies,  and  had  never  played  together 
before.  Against  such  a  beautifully-mounted  and  well-drilled  side  as 
Meadowbrook,  a  team  organised  on  these  lines  could  have  no  possible 
chance  of  success,  and  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
second  match  was  to  have  been  played  on  June  26th,  but,  owing 
to  the  wet  weather,  had  to  be  postponed  several  times,  and  was 
finally  played  on  July  5th.  Our  visitors  were  again  victorious. 
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scoring  eight  goals  to  our  two.  It  was,  however,  a  much  better 
(Tame  than  the  first  match,  but  though  the  Englishmen  played  with 
(Treat  gameness,  the  Americans  were  in  such  irresistible  form  that 
England  was  bound  to  sustain  a  crushing  defeat.  The  English 
ponies,  though  not  so  well  trained  as  their  rivals,  were  not  so  inferior 
to  them  as  in  the  first  match,  but  the  English  team,  in  which  two 
changes  had  taken  place,  was  playing  together  for  the  first  time — a 
hopeless  handicap  when  pitted  against  such  a  team  as  Meadowbrook. 

America  thus  won  the  rubber  and  the  Cup,  their  total  score  of 
goals  being  seventeen  as  against  England’s  seven  :  again  a  difference, 
as  in  1902,  of  ten  goals,  but  this  time  in  favour  of  America  instead 
of  England.  Here  we  have  a  reversal  of  form  with  a  vengeance. 

It  would  appear  then  that  either  English  polo  has  degenerated,  or 
American  polo  has  improved  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  That  the 
Meadowbrook  team  of  1909  was  much  superior  both  in  men  and 
ponies  to  the  American  team  of  1902  does  not  admit  of  doubt ;  and 
most  judges  of  the  game  are  unanimous  that  they  would  have  beaten 
any  team  which  England  could  have  put  in  the  field  at  such  short 
notice,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  English  polo  is  so  com¬ 
paratively  decadent  as  the  overwhelming  defeats  sustained  this  year 
would  seem  to  suggest;  and  if  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  them 
are  taken  to  heart,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that,  if  we  send 
a  team  to  America  next  year,  it  will  succeed  in  retrieving  our  lost 
reputation  for  polo  supremacy.  The  Americans  beat  us  at  a 
game  which  we  looked  upon  as  our  own  played  under  our  own 
rules— which  differ  from  theirs  in  many  ways,  but  especially  in 
the  important  particular  that  they  have  no  “offside  ’’  rule — and  upon 
much  slower  grounds  than  those  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  but 
they  rose  superior  to  all  strange  conditions,  and,  if  they  had  a  weak 
poii\t,  they  did  not  meet  a  team  strong  enough  to  expose  it.  They 
are  consequently  fully  entitled  to  the  unqualified  admiration  which 
has  been  so  freely  and  so  universally  bestowed  upon  them.  We  have 
not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  with  our  cousins  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  rules  of  various  games  and  sports  in  which  we  have  competed 
again.st  each  other  should  be  interpreted,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  record  that  there  was  not  one  discordant  note  to  spoil 
the  harmony  of  true  sportsmanship  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Meadow¬ 
brook  team  in  England ;  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  tinge  of  resentment  towards  our  conquerors  at 
the  loss  of  the  Polo  Cup,  severe  blow  as  it  was  to  our  national  pride. 

The  Americans  adopted  tactics  differing  considerably  from  our 
own  accepted  methods.  They  had  as  little  recourse  to  riding  off  as 
possible,  and  relied  on  their  passing,  which,  thanks  to  their  accurate 
hitting  and  fast  ponies,  was  most  effective.  Their  No.  1  never 
troubled  to  stick  to  the  opposing  back ;  and  in  the  second  Test  match, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  their  play, 
Mr.  'M.  Waterbury  made  no  attempt  to  hustle  Captain  Hardress 
Lloyd,  the  English  back.  He  and  his  brother,  Mr.  L.  Waterbury, 
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the  American  No.  2,  hunted  in  couples  behind  Captain  Lloyd,  and 
the  formation  of  the  team  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  two  lines  the 
firing  line  consisting  of  the  No.  1  and  No.  2,  with  the  No.  3  and  back 
— the  supports — close  up  and  on  the  offensive  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  and  with  no  reserves.  This  formation,  while  obviously  londinf 
itself  to  the  development  of  the  most  telling  attack,  is  naturally 
weak  from  a  defensive  point  of  view,  but  our  cousins  were  so  well 
mounted  and  such  fine  hitters  that  no  team  ever  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  their  attack  to  the  extent  of  demoralising  their  forma¬ 
tion.  Once  or  twice  one  felt  instinctively  that  the  Americans  were 
going  “  all  out,”  and  that  if  we  could  only  hold  them  we  would  be 
enabled  to  deliver  an  effective  counter-attack ;  but  as  their  onslaughts 
consistently  proved  irresistible,  this  must  remain  a  mere  speculation 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  hitting  of  the 
Americans  was  not  only  brilliant,  but  it  was  also  sound  and  sufficiently 
versatile  to  cope  with  any  emergency  in  the  way  of  an  unexpected 
opening  or  an  awkward  shot.  The  ball  no  sooner  came  within  striking 
distance  than  it  was  hit  hard  and  true  in  the  right  direction,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  player  on  a  pony  galloping  at  full  speed.  Our  visitors 
drove  the  ball  forward  with  equal  facility  on  either  side  of  the 
pony,  on  the  near  side  as  easily  as  on  their  stick  side,  and  the  faster 
they  went  the  more  certain  they  were  to  strike  the  ball.  The  runs 
made  by  Mr.  L.  Watei'bury  and  Mr.  Milburn  in  the  second  Test 
match,  in  each  case  up  the  whole  length  of  the  ground — which  was 
considerably  cut  up  and  bumpy — at  top  speed,  and  in  each  case 
resulting  in  a  goal,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  wdio  saw  the 
match.  In  neither  case  w'as  there  the  slightest  suspicion  of  fluki- 
ness  or  luck.  The  combination  and  discipline  of  the  American  team 
were  perfect,  and  its  members  were  never  at  cross  purposes,  and 
never  failed  to  obey  an  order  without  question  or  hesitation.  Mr. 
Harry  Whitney  is  not  only  a  splendid  organiser,  but  he  is  a  most 
efficient  captain  on  the  field,  and  the  success  of  the  team  is  as  much 
due  to  his  brains  as  to  the  skill  of  the  players.  Polo  has  now 
become  so  scientific  that  a  nimble  and  acute  mind  is  as  indispensable 
to  a  player  of  the  Test  match  class  as  are  a  good  eye  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  horsemanship.  Old  stagers — laudatores  temporis  acti— 
deplore  this  “speeding-up,”  but  a  more  fascinating  game  to  watch 
than  the  highest  class  polo  of  the  present  day  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  its  popularity  from  China  to 
Peru,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  Calcutta  to  San  Francisco,  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  tribute  to  the  merits  of  a  game  which  appears  to  suit 
in  an  equal  degree  all  races  in  all  climates  in  every  age.  In  this 
respect  the  game  is  unique.  The  acts  of  riding  and  hitting  a  hall 
combined  evidently  possess  a  comprehensive  and  constant  attraction 
for  human  nature. 

There  are  one  or  two  crumbs  of  comfort  to  be  extracted  from 
our  late  defeat.  America’s  brilliant  back,  Mr.  Milburn,  is  an  old 
Oxonian,  and  began  his  polo  career  at  Oxford.  He  has  developed 
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into  a  back  of  the  very  highest  class,  and  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
Americans  in  the  second  match  was  largely  due  to  his  back-handers, 
some  of  which  appeared  almost  supernatural  in  their  direction  and 
strength.  His  swing  in  hitting  a  near  side  back-hander  is  perfect, 
every  ounce  of  energy  in  his  body  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  ball 
at  the  exact  second  when  it  can  take  most  effect.  The  result  is  a 
back-hander  driven  right  up  through  or  over — for  he  frequently  skies 
the  ball — the  game  to  his  forwards;  and  with  Mr.  L.  Waterbury  and 
his  brother  ready  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  their  opportunities  a 
score  soon  accrues,  for  these  forwards  have  reduced  the  art  of  shooting 
at  goal  from  any  angle  and  from  any  reasonable  range  to  a  practical 
certainty.  With  a  target  reduced  to  a  very  few  feet  wide  by  reason 
of  the  angle,  and  from  the  distance  of  the  side  line  Mr.  L. 
Waterbury  and  his  brother  may  be  relied  upon  either  to  hit 
the  bull’s-eye  or  to  go  unpleasantly  near  it  for  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  other  side.  A  somewhat  more  substantial  cause  for  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  share  we  can  claim  in  Mr.  Milbum  is  the  fact  that 
the  .Americans  relied  almost  entirely  on  British  ponies,  of  which  they 
had  a  magnificent  stud.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  improving  these  ponies  very  consider¬ 
ably.  They  taught  them  to  start  quicker,  turn  shorter,  and  gallop 
faster  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  their  native  land. 
And  how  much  skill  and  long-enduring  patience  is  necessary  to 
achieve  this  only  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  can 
thoroughly  realise. 

The  standard  for  both  player  and  pony  fit  to  take  part  in  a  Test 
match  has  now  become  so  high  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  there 
is  room  for  any  further  improvement.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  there 
is  no  need  to  despair  for  English  polo,  or  to  believe  that  the 
standard  has  for  us  become  unattainable. 

This  year  has  discovered  a  player  who  at  the  end  of  his  first 
season  in  first-class  polo  is  as  good  as  Mr.  L.  Waterbury,  and  who 
should  in  ordinary  course  continue  to  improve  for  three  or  four  more 
years  before  he  reaches  his  zenith.  Air.  Noel  Edwards,  of  the  9th 
Lancers,  is  a  player  for  whom  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  a  brilliant  career. 
His  is  the  sort  of  talent  which  cannot  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  It 
is  bound  to  prevail.  And  his  rapid  rise  to  fame  was  as  automatic  as  it 
was  inevitable.  He  played  in  the  winning  team  of  the  Champion 
Cup  at  Hurlingham,  and  for  England  against  Ireland  on  the  occasion 
when  the  former  easily  succeeded  in  retaining  the  Patriotic  Cup. 
Ho  did  not  catch  the  eye  of  the  Selection  Committee  in  time  to  be 
called  upon  to  play  for  England  against  America,  but  his  inclusion 
in  the  next  challenging  team  should  be  certain.  When  it  is  said 
that  he  is  as  good  as  Mr.  L.  Waterbury,  further  praise  is  superfluous. 
He  is  a  consummate  horseman;  has  a  wonderful  eye,  and  is  endowed 
with  the  temperament  which  in  games  is  described  as  that  of  a 
“winner.”  To  put  it  in  other  words,  he  is  a  fighter.  He  is  not 
only  brilliant,  but  he  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  his  youth 
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renders  him  tireless.  And  a  game  of  higli-class  polo  in  whieh  the 
pace  is  true  and  fast  is  as  great  a  test  of  endurance  and  fitness  as 
can  be  imagined.  f 

The  American  matches  completely  dwarfed  in  interest  the  other 
events  of  a  season  which  was  largely  spoilt  by  the  wet  weather, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Inter-llegimental,  for  which  there  was  the 
large  entry  of  seventeen  corps  or  regiments,  and  which  produced 
some  most  exciting  matches.  Nothing  can  damp  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  soldiers,  not  even  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Army  Council. 
It  is  indeed  unintelligible  why  the  military  authorities  do  not  actively 
encourage  officers  to  spend  their  money  on  a  sport  which  cannot  fail 
to  make  them  more  efficient,  and  to  which  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  saying  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  to  the  source 
of  his  success  at  Waterloo  applies  in  its  widest  sense.  The  objection 
on  the  ground  of  expense  is  the  merest  cant.  Some  officers  have 
private  means,  and  if  they  choose  to  spend  their  money  in  making 
themselves  more  efficient  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Tlie 
only  effect  of  thwarting  this  inclination  is  to  drive  their  expendi¬ 
ture,  without  curtailing  it,  into  obscure  and  perhaps  undesirable 
channels.  It  is  better  for  an  officer  to  buy  polo  ponies  than  to  buy 
a  motor-car,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  for  him  to  be  a  horseman  and 
horse-master  rather  than  a  skilled  mechanic.  All  the  best  opinion 
in  the  Army  is  in  favour  of  polo,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  and  the 
convincing  reasons  for  it  are  borne  in  upon  the  public,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  Army — and  for  the  public.  The  Military  Cup  was 
won  this  year  by  the  holders,  the  11th  Hussars,  who  beat  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  in  the  final.  They  were,  perhaps,  lucky  to  win,  for 
they  only  succeeded  in  defeating  the  16th  Lancers  in  the  semi-final 
by  one  goal  after  playing  extra  time ;  and  the  losers  had  the  bad 
luck  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  their  back.  Captain  Campbell, 
through  a  fall  at  a  critical  point  towards  the  end  of  the  game.  In 
spite  of  past  discouragement.  Army  polo  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  India  and  South  Africa. 

The  future  of  polo  is  bright  with  promise,  and  it  may  be  anticipated 
with  confidence  that  not  even  the  charms  of  aviation  will  avail  to 
seduce  its  devotees.  The  efforts  of  England  to  bring  back  the 
America  International  Polo  Cup  across  the  Atlantic  once  more  will 
be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  not  only  by  people  at  borne, 
but  by  all  sporting  Britons  in  the  King’s  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 
That  our  cousins  will  fight  in  the  same  spirit  to  retain  the  Cup  as 
they  did  to  w^rest  it  from  us  may  be  taken  for  granted,  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  should  only  add  a  zest  to  the  struggle  w'hich  should 
make  for  good  feeling  and  good  fellow'ship  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  speaking  race. 

Postscript. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  the  Hurlingham  Polo  Committee  has 
decided  not  to  challenge  America  next  j'ear.  This  decision,  which  it 
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is  no  exaggeration  to  characterise  as  extraordinary,  has  caused  pro¬ 
found  disappointment  in  sporting  circles  and  intense  disgust  among 
those  who  are  sufficiently  intimate  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  reached.  The  Hurlingham  Polo  Committee,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  two  Test  match  fiascos  last  season,  having,  as  it 
were,  squandered  the  past,  is  now  desirous  of  mortgaging  the  future 
in  the  interests  and  to  suit  the  short-sighted  and  transparent  designs 
of  men  who  can  only  be  described  as  shopkeepers  masquerading  as 
sportsmen.  Thin-skinned  or  thoughtless  people  are  apt  to  resent 
strong  criticism  merely  because  it  is  strong  without  pausing  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  is  Just  or  called  for  in  the  public  interest.  The 
International  America  Polo  Cup  is  a  national  affair,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  task  of  recovering  it  and  rehabilitating  our  lost  prestige 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  at  the  best  incom¬ 
petent.  Anaemic  amenities  in  such  a  case  are  useless.  The  meeting 
of  the  Hurlingham  Polo  Committee  was  private.  How'ever,  certain 
obviously  inspired  apologies  for  the  decision  not  to  challenge  have 
appeared  in  two  or  three  newspapers  in  answer  to  some  strong 
criticisms  in  other  quarters.  It  would  be  well  for  the  apologists, 
who  exhibit  more  courage  than  prudence,  to  pause  before  they  father 
the  obiter  dicta  and  disingenuous  suggestions  of  interested  parties. 

The  case  can  be  briefly  stated.  The  cause  of  the  unrepresentative 
nature  of  the  teams  of  men  and  ponies  which  played  for  England 
against  America  this  year  was,  practically,  a  tug-of-war  between  two 
rival  cliques,  each  impelled  by  motives  of  selfishness  or  vanity,  and 
quite  heedless  of  the  credit  of  English  sport ;  the  best  players,  who 
had  no  influence  with  these  cliques,  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  It 
is  generally  known  that  a  broad-minded  scheme  framed  with  a  single 
eye  to  efficiency  was  rejected  at  the  meeting  of  the  Polo  Committee, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  decided  not  to  challenge  next  season — a  purely 
gratuitous  decision,  having  regard  to  the  precedent  set  by  the 
.\mericans  this  year.  There  w'as  not  at  the  meeting  a  player  who 
had  played  against  America  this  year  or  who  on  recent  form  should 
be  chosen  to  play  for  England  in  the  future.  The  Committee  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  best  players  were  in  favour  of  making  a 
strenuous  attempt  to  collect  a  good  enough  team  of  ponies — the  only 
real  difficulty — with  which  to  invade  America  next  year.  As  to 
whether  this  is  possible  or  not,  no  man  knows  until  it  has  been 
tried.  The  decision  not  to  challenge,  if  persisted  in,  means  that  it 
will  not  be  tried.  The  obstructionists  to  the  scheme  have  laid  them¬ 
selves  open  to  one  of  two  charges.  Either  they  are  incompetent  to 
make  an  obvious  effort,  or  they — acting  for  once  together — deliber¬ 
ately  pushed  aside  the  schen\e  as  inimical  to  the  too  powerful 
influence  which  they  have  between  them  hitherto  exercised.  I  make 
bold  to  say  that,  if  they  will  stand  out  of  the  way,  the  task  of 
attempting  to  bring  back  the  Cup,  in  which  they  will  be  assigned 
such  part  as  they  are  fitted  to  play,  will  be  undertaken  forthwith 
by  those  most  competent  to  achieve  this  object. 
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Polo  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  If  the  horse-coping 
element — which  may  be  looked  upon  as  professional — is  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  control  of  the  destinies  of  English  polo,  the 
game  as  a  sport  for  gentlemen  is  doomed.  This  issue  and  nothing 
less  hangs  in  the  balance.  It  must  necessarily  be  decided  in  the 
immediate  future. 

It  is  but  fair  to  Hurlingham — the  M.C.C.  of  polo,  and  an  institu¬ 
tion  which,  as  a  whole,  has  always  fostered  the  progress  and  main¬ 
tained  the  best  traditions  of  the  game — to  mention  that  the  Polo 
Committee  is  only  a  sub-committee  of  the  Club.  But  if  Hurlingham 
is  not  to  lose  caste,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  repudiating  and 
annulling  the  decision  of  the  Polo  Committee.  There  may  be  no 
precedent  for  such  a  course,  but  the  present  situation  is  unpre¬ 
cedented,  and  is  besides  intolerable  to  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
sportsmanship,  undimmed  by  sordid  commercialism,  still  lives. 

Percy  Creed. 
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It  was  not  by  reason  of  baccarat  losses,  duels,  matrimonial  disputes, 
nor  because  of  the  aches  of  indigestion  or  the  indefinable  miseries 
of  neurasthenia,  worries  and  ailments  common  enough  in  French 
Vanity  Fair, — it  was  not,  I  say,  for  any  of  these  reasons  that 
fashionable  and  financial  Paris,  sporting  and  theatrical  Paris,  certain 
worldly  lights  of  literary  and  artistic  Paris,  and  the  extravagant, 
feverish  demi-monde  of  Paris,  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
Xoveniber  in  an  exceedingly  bad  temper.  Nor  yet  was  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  occasioned  by  the  weather,  London  weather — all  fog,  damp, 
and  gloom.  The  fact  was,  at  noon  was  to  begin  the  first  sitting 
of  the  great  Steinheil  trial,  to  which  the  above-mentioned  ornaments 
of  “  le  Tout  Paris  ”  had  been  excitedly  looking  forw’ard  for  many  a 
month.  All  that  time  they  had  been  w^orrying,  agitating,  intriguing 
to  obtain  the  official  yellow  ticket  that  would  entitle  them  to  behold 
with  their  own  eyes — O,  dramatic,  thrilling  spectacle — the  “Tragic 
Widow’s”  entrance  into  the  dock;  and  to  hear  with  their  own  ears 
--0  palpitating,  overwhelming  experience — the  secret  history  of  an 
essentially  Parisian  cause  celehre.  The  trial  would  be  the  event  of 
the  autumn  season,  a  function  no  self-respecting  mondain,  mondaine , 
or  demi-mnndaine  could  afford  to  miss.  And  so,  as  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  Court  of  Assizes  is  limited,  the  campaign  to  secure  cards 
of  admission  became  ardent,  fierce,  and  then  (as  the  sensational 
day  of  the  3rd  November  approached)  delirious.  Off,  b}’^  footmen, 
chauffeurs,  special  messengers,  w’ent  scented  little  notes  to  judges 
and  famous  lawyers,  and  to  deputies,  senators,  and  ministers, 
imploring  those  distinguished  personages  to  “  remember  ”  the  writer 
when  the  hour  arrived  for  the  precious  yellow  tickets  to  be  distri¬ 
buted.  “Mon  cher  ami,”  wrote  INIme.  la  Comtesse  de  la  Tour,  “if 
you  forget  me  I  shall  never,  never  forgive  you.”  Then — with  a  blot 
or  two  and  in  a  primitive,  scrawling  handwriting — Mdlle.  Pauline 
Bourn  of  the  half-world,  “Mon  vieux  gros,  I  count  upon  you  for  the 
trial.  If  you  fail  me,  your  little  blonde  Pauline  will  show  her 
claws.  And  the  claws  of  this  blonde  child  can  be  terrible.”  (It  is 
shocking  to  think  that  blonde  Pauline  Bourn  should  be  on  such 
familiar  terms  with  gentlemen  in  high  places;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  she  and  her  sisters  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  life  of  the 
Amazing  City.)  As  for  stout,  diamond-covered  Baronne  Goldstein 
(wife  of  old,  bald-headed  Goldstein  of  the  Bourse),  she  invited  judges 
and  deputies  to  rich,  elaborate  dinners,  at  which  the  oldest,  the 
mellowest,  the  most  comforting  wines  from  her  cellars  were  pro¬ 
duced;  and  when  M.  le  Juge  and  M.  le  Depute  had  been  rendered 
genial  and  benevolent  by  those  rare,  warming  vintages,  she  led  them 
into  a  corner  of  Goldstein’s  vast  gilded  salon  and  there  besought 
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them,  while  breathing  heavily  under  her  breastplate  of  diamonds, 
to  procure  for  her  “just  one  little  yellow  ticket.’’  Naturally,  all 
these  State  officials  replied  with  a  bow,  “I  will  do  my  best.  Need 
I  say  that  it  is  my  dearest  desire  to  oblige  you  ?  ’’  And  our  orna¬ 
ments  of  “le  Tout  Paris’’  were  satisfied,  already  regarded  that 
ticket  of  tickets  as  being  safe  and  sound  in  their  possession.  When 
October  dawned,  ]\Ime.  la  Comtesse,  lively  Pauline  Bourn,  and 
stout  Baronne  Goldstein  ordered  striking  dresses  and  huge,  compli¬ 
cated  hats  for  the  Steinheil  cause  cilehre.  In  their  respective  salons, 
over  their  “five-o’clock’s”  of  pale  tea,  sugared  cakes,  and  crystal 
glasses  of  port,  malaga,  and  madeira,  they  excitedly  described  how 
they  had  driven  to  the  tranquil,  ivy-covered  villa  in  the  Impasse 
Ronsin  where  Madame  Steinheil ’s  husband  and  mother  had  been 
assassinated  on  the  night  of  the  30th  and  31st  May  eighteen  months 
ago ;  and  how,  after  that  expedition,  they  had  proceeded  to  beautiful 
Bellevue — seven  miles  out  of  Paris — to  stare  at  that  other  villa, 
the  “Vert  Logis,”  where  the  “Tragic  Widow”  received  her  lovers. 
How  they  gossiped,  too,  over  the  intrigue  between  the  accused 
woman  and  the  late  President  Fdlix  Faui’e;  and  what  fun  they  made 
of  certain  high  State  dignitaries  who  were  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
“panic”  because  they  had  been  habit  ties  of  the  Steinheil  villas! 

“  I  would  not  miss  the  trial  for  the  largest  and  finest  diamond  hi 
the  world,”  declared  these  ladies.  “  It  will  be  extraordinary,  over¬ 
whelming,  supreme,”  exclaimed  the  male  guests  at  these  tea-and- 
madeira  afternoon  parties.  “  We  shall  still  be  discussing  it  this  time 
next  year.” 

Suddenly,  however,  consternation — indignation — fury^ — hysteria,  in 
“le  Tout  Paris.”  In  an  official  decree,  M.  de  Valles,  the  judge 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  Steinheil  “debates,”  intimated  that 
all  those  scented  notes  had  been  written,  all  those  elaborate  dinners 
had  been  given,  all  those  striking  dresses  and  complicated  hats  had 
been  ordered  and  tried  on  I  don’t  know  how  many  times — in  vain. 
“I  have,”  stated  M.  de  Valles,  “received  over  25,000  applications 
for  tickets  of  admission,  and  every  one  of  them  I  have  refused.  Only 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Bar,  and  a  certain  number  of  French  and 
foreign  journalists  will  be  admitted.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  decision  of  mine  is  irrevocable.”  Gracious  powers,  the 
commotion!  The  “Tout  Paris  ”  protested,  raged,  until  it  wore  itself 
out  with  anger  and  hysteria.  “  I  have  made  thousands  of  enemies. 
Even  my  wife’s  friends  refuse  to  speak  to  me,”  said  !M.  de  Valles 
to  an  interviewer.  True  to  his  word,  the  judge  remained  inexorable. 
Passionate  letters  to  him  remained  unanswered ;  to  all  visitors  he 
was  invisible.  Hence,  the  exceedingly  bad  temper  of  “  le  Tout 
Paris  ”  on  that  foggy,  gloomy  morning  on  the  3rd  of  November. 
And  thus  for  the  first  time  on  record  the  heroine  of  an  essentially 
Parisian  cause  cHebre  entered  the  dock  of  the  dim,  oblong,  oak- 
panelled  Court  of  Assizes,  secure  from  the  laughter,  the  mockery, 
and  the  opera-glasses  of  French  Vanity  Fair. 
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An  extraordinary  woman,  Mme.  Steinheil.  Imagine  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  in  some  supremely  tragical  role — pathetic,  threatening;  tender, 
violent;  despairing,  tearful;  wrecked  with  indignation,  suffering,  and 
exhaustion,  and  you  will  gain  an  idea  of  the  “Tragic  Widow’s” 
demeanour  during  the  ten  days’  dramatic  trial.  Her  voice,  like  the 
incomparable  Sarah’s,  was  no\v  melodious  and.  persuasive,  then 
hoarse,  bitter,  frenzied;  when  she  wept,  it  subsided  into  a  moan 
or  a  broken  whisper.  Never  even  in  Paris  (where  a  widow’s  weeds 
are  perhaps  excessively  lugubrious)  have  I  seen  deeper  mourning : 
heavy  crape  bands  round  the  accused  woman’s  black  dress,  stiff 
crape  bows  in  the  widow’s  cap,  a  deep  crape  border  to  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  she  clenched  tightly,  convulsively,  in  her  black-gloved 
hand.  Then,  under  her  eyes,  dark,  dark  shadows — which  turned 
green  as  the  trial  tragically  wore  on.  Her  face,  deadly  pale — but 
for  the  hectic  spot  burning  fiercely  in  each  cheek.  Her  eyes,  blue. 
Her  hair,  dark  brown.  Her  ears,  small  and  delicate;  her  mouth, 
sensitive,  tremulous,  eloquent.  Her  only  coquetterie,  the  low 
square-cut  opening  in  the  neck  of  her  dress. 

Wistfully,  wretchedly,  she  glanced  around  the  court,  after  AI.  de 
Valles,  the  presiding  judge,  had  given  her  permission  to  sit  down. 
Then  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  grim  table  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  Bench :  and  she  shuddered.  It  was  grim  because  it  contained 
the  “  pieces  a  conviction  ” — the  alpenstock  found  near  the  late  AI. 
Steinheil’s  body,  the  coil  of  rope  with  which  he  and  his  mother- 
in-law  had  been  strangled,  the  famous  bottle  of  brandy  with  the 
innumerable  fiiiger-prints,  the  wadding  lying  on  the  floor  by  the 
side  of  Madame  Japy’s  bed.  Then,  M.  de  Valles,  in  his  rasping 
voice,  asked  the  “Tragic  Widow”  the  usual  preliminary  questions 
concerning  her  parentage,  domicile,  and  age.  Almost  inaudibly, 
Madame  Steinheil  replied.  And  the  trial  began. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  time  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  to  render  even  a  tolerably  satisfactory  account  of  this  over¬ 
whelming  cause  cHebrc.  “Impressions”  are  all  I  can  offer,  mixed 
up  with  brief  descriptions  of  what  the  French  journalist  calls 
“incidents  in  court  ” ;  and  even  these  “impressions  ”  and  “incidents  ” 
must  necessarily  be  compressed  and  disconnected.  For  the  slightness 
of  my  recital,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  my  readers. 

“Messieurs  les  Jur6s,  I  swear  I  am  innocent.  Messieurs  les 
Jures,  I  adored  my  mother.  Messieurs  les  .lures,  do  not  believe 
the  abominable  things  the  President  is  saying  about  me,”  was  the 
“Tragic  Widow’s”  first  passionate  outburst.  Then,  turning  round 
upon  M.  de  Valles — “You  are  treating  me  atrociously.” 

“I  am  treating  you  as  you  deserve,”  was  the  reply. 

For  the  first  two  days,  M.  de  Valles  assumed  the  office  of  public- 
prosecutor,  or  rather  of  high  inquisitor — and  the  “Tragic  Widow” 
was  on  the  rack.  The  judge  in  the  black-and-red  robes  sneered, 
stormed,  threatened,  bullied;  and  turned  constantly  to  the  jury  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoidders  as  though  to  say,  “  She  denies  everything. 
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She  has  never  told  anything  but  lies,  and  now  she  is  lying  again.” 
Again  and  again  he  brutally  accused  Mnie.  Steinheil  of  havin'^ 
assassinated  her  mother,  but  never  did  the  accused  woman  fail  to 
leap  up  from  her  chair  with  the  cry,  “  1  adored  my  mother.  Messieurs 
les  Jures,  1  swear  1  adored  her.”  Another  shrug  of  M.  de  Valles’ 
shoulders,  and  another  cynical  smile  at  the  jury,  when  Mine.  Steinheil 
spoke  of  her  devotion  to  her  eighteen-year-old  daughter.  “I  love 
her,  and  she  loves  me  more  fondly  than  ever — because  she  believes 
in  my  innocence.  She  has  written  me  the  tenderest  letter’s  and  has 
visited  me  constantly  in  prison.  She  helped  to  make  the  black 
dress  1  am  wearing.”  And  further  gestures  expressive  of  impatient 
incredulity  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Valles  when  the  “Tragic  Widow” 
shrieked — “Yes,  I  have  been  a  bad  woman.  Yes,  1  have  been  an 
immoral  woman.  Yes,  1  made  false,  wicked  accusations  against 
Kemy  Couillard  and  Alexandre  Wolff.  But  I  am  not  an  assassin, 
a  fiend.  And  only  a  fiend  could  murder  her  mother.”  Here  the 
shriek  stopped.  For  some  moments,  the  “Tragic  Widow”  cried 
bitterly.  Then,  in  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  melodious  voice,  she  thus 
addressed  the  jury — “Gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  repentant  for  all  the 
wrong  I  have  done.  Please  realise  that  1  was  mad — that  1  was 
being  tortured — when  1  made  those  false,  atrocious  accusations.  1 
was  being  tortured  by  the  examining-magistrate  and  by  the  jour¬ 
nalists  who  invaded  my  villa  and  refused  to  leave  it  until  they  had 
obtained  sensational  ‘  copy  ’  for  their  papers.  These  journalists  told 
me  that  nobody  believed  in  my  story,  and  that  I  had  better  tell  a 
new  one.  They  said  my  villa  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  mob, 
come  there  to  lynch  me.  It  was  they  who  suggested  that  I  should 
accuse  Alexandre  Wolff  and  Kemy  Couillard.  They  tortured  me 
until  they  made  me  say  what  they  liked.  It  was  no  doubt  splendid 
material  for  their  papers,  but  the  result  was  disastrous  for  me.  Do 
you  know,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  it  was  actually  in  a  motor¬ 
car  belonging  to  the  Matin  that  I  was  driven  to  the  St.  Lazare 
prison?”  And  the  “Tragic  Widow”  collapsed  in  her  chair,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hand,  sobbed  convulsively.  At  this  point  the  two 
or  three  hundred  barristers  in  court  murmured  compassionately,  and 
i\i.  de  Valles  called  them  to  order  by  rapping  his  paper-cutter  on 
his  massive  silver  inkstand.  (M.  de  Valles,  by  the  way,  was  for 
ever  rapping  his  paper-cutter,  for  ever  wiping  his  brow  with  a  huge 
handkerchief,  for  ever  sinking  back  in  his  handsome,  comfortable 
jauteuil  and  then  suddenly  darting  forward  to  hurl  some  savage 
remark  at  the  prisoner.)  Irritated  by  the  compassionate  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  barristers,  unmoved  by  the  shaking  and  sobbing  of  the 
black-dressed  woman  in  the  dock,  M.  de  Valles  pointed  to  the  grim 
table  containing  the  “pieces  de  conviction,”  and  cried — “Look  at 
that  horrible  table;  and  confess;  and  shed  real,  not  crocodile,  tears. 
You  have  stated  that  on  the  night  of  the  crime  you  were  bound 
down  and  gagged  by  three  men  in  black  robes  and  by  a  red-headed 
woman,  who  entered  your  room  with  a  dark  lantern  and  then — 
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after  tliej'  had  bound  and  gagged  you  and  after  you  yourself  had  lost 
consciousness — assassinated  poor  M.  Steinheil  and  the  unfortunate 
Mme.  Japy.  Nobody  believes  you ;  your  story  is  a  tissue  of  false¬ 
hoods.  It  was  you,  who  with  the  help  of  accomplices,  murdered 
your  husband  and  your  mother.” 

But,  let  us  not  be  too  hai’d  upon  iM.  de  Valles  for  his  savage 
treatment  of  Mine.  Steinheil.  He  had  considerately  protected  her 
from  the  cruel  curiosity  and  impertinence  of  “  le  Tout  Paris  ” ;  and 
then  it  was  his  legitimate  role  to  attempt  by  continuous  ruthless 
bullying  to  extract  a  confession  from  his  pale-faced,  exhausted 
martyr.  For,  in  France  the  word  “judge,”  as  we  understand  it, 
is  a  misnomer.  The  French  judge  is  the  real  public-prosecutor,  the 
chief  cross-examiner;  save  for  the  jury,  he  would  be  all-powerful. 
But  as  the  twelve  men  “good  and  true  ”  are  chosen  from  the  justice- 
loving  French  people  at  large,  M.  le  Juge’s  drastic,  brutal  insinua¬ 
tions  and  accusations  cannot  alone  bring  about  a  condemnation.  It 
is  for  the  jury  to  decide.  It  remains  with  the  jury  to  condemn. 
And  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  November,  the  jurors 
in  the  Steinheil  cause  celebre — workmen,  mechanics,  petit' 
comm  errant  H — demonstrated  their  inherent  sense  and  love  of 
justice  by - - 

But  I  am  anticipating  events.  Let  us  return  to  the  crowded, 
stifling  Court  of  Assizes,  and  then  take  a  stroll  in  the  marble  corridors 
of  the  Paris  Law  Courts;  where,  throughout  the  Steinheil  trial, 
wooden  barriers  barred  the  way  to  all  those  not  provided  with  the 
precious  yellow  ticket;  and  where  groups  of  policemen,  and  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  and  Kepublican  Guards,  were  discussing — like  every  other  soul 
in  Paris — this  incomprehensible,  amazing  cause  celebre. 

.V  change  in  AI.  de  Valles  on  the  third  day  of  the  trial.  Respect¬ 
ing  her  tears,  refraining  from  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  her  repeated 
protestations  of  innocence,  the  judge  treated  the  “Tragic  Widow” 
as  a  human  being ;  even  with  courtesy  and  compassion.  This  meta¬ 
morphosis  was  due,  1  believe,  to  a  hint  received  from  high  quarters, 
where  (so  I  have  since  been  assured)  the  strong  protests  of  the  Paris 
correspondents  of  the  English  and  American  newspapers  against  the 
French  judicial  system  had  made  an  impression.  But  in  the  opinion 
of  Henri  Rochefort,  Mme.  Steinheil 's  savage  assailant  in  the 
columns  of  the  Nationalist  Patrie,  the  “judge  had  been  bought.” 
With  his  large,  yellow  face,  tumbled  white  hair,  angry  grey  eyes, 
the  ruthless  old  journalist  and  agitator  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  press-box.  To  his  colleagues  and  to  the  barristers 
around  him  he  also  accused  Mme.  Steinheil  of  having  murdered  the 
late  Felix  Faure.  “  She  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Dreyfusards,”  he 
said  in  his  hoarse  voice,  “  and  the  Dreyfusards  knew  that  so  long 
as  Faure  lived  there  would  be  no  Revision.  So  they  commissioned 
the  woman  Steinheil,  his  mistress,  to  assassinate  him.”  After  which 
he  sucked  lozenges  (fierce  old  Rochefort  is  always  and  always 
sucking  lozenges  in  order  to  ease  the  hoarseness  in  his  throat),  and 
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next  proceeded  to  begin  his  article  for  the  Patric,  in  which  he 
referred  to  Mine.  Steinheil  as  the  “Black  Panther”;  fancy,  too 
tliat  it  was  liochefort’s  bold  design  to  magnetise — even  to  mesmerise 
— the  jury.  At  all  events,  when  not  writing  or  accusing,  he  kept 
his  angry  grey  eyes  fixed  hard  on  the  foreman.  A  good  thing  the 
“Tragic  Widow  ”  could  not  see  him  from  her  seat  in  the  dock.  Henri 
Rochefort’s  large  yellow  face,  when  lighted  up  luridly  with  hatred 
and  vindictiveness,  is  enough  to  make  anyone  falter  and  quail. 

But  as  M.  de  Valles  was  calm,  Mnie.  Steinheil  felt  more  at  ease; 
and  apart  from  occasional  tears  and  comparatively  few  outbursts,  the 
“Tragic  Widow”  remained  composed  during  the  six  long,  stilling 
afternoons  occupied  by  the  evidence  of  the  eighty-seven  witnesses. 
Of  these,  of  course,  1  can  take  only  the  most  important.  Let  us 
begin  with  Mr.  Burlingham,  an  American  painter  and  journalist, 
aged  twenty-eight. 

Poor,  poor  Mr.  Burlingham !  It  will  be  remembered  that  ]\lme. 
Steinheil  described  the  assassins  of  her  husband  and  mother  as  three 
men  in  black  robes  and  a  red-headed  woman.  Well,  just  because 
Air.  Burlingham  had  hired  a  black  robe  from  a  costumier’s  for  a 
fancy-dress  ball  a  few  nights  before  the  murder,  he  was  suspected, 
shadowed,  and  worried  by  the  detective  police.  One  day  the  police 
stationed  Aime.  Steinheil  outside  his  door,  and  when  he  sauntered 
out  and  walked  off,  the  “Tragic  Widow”  exclaimed,  “Yes,  that  is 
one  of  the  assassins.  I  recognise  him  by  his  red  beard.”  But  as 
on  the  night  of  the  murder  Air.  Burlingham  was  far  away  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  with  two  friends  on  a  walking-tour,  he  had  no  difhculty  in 
establishing  a  decisive  alibi.  Nevertheless,  Air.  Burlingham  became 
notorious.  His  photographs  appeared  in  tlie  newspapers.  He  was 
followed  here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  Yellow  Reporters,  who 
described  him  as  the  “enigmatic  Burlingham,”  and  the  “sinister 
Burlingham”: — and  yet  Mr.  Burlingham,  with  his  light  red  beard, 
gentle  green  eyes,  low  voice,  and  kindly  expression  is,  in  reality,  the 
simplest  and  rnildest-looking  mortal  that  ever  breathed.  What 
humiliations,  what  indignities,  nevertheless,  had  Air.  Burlingham 
to  endure !  His  landlord  gave  him  notice,  his  tradespeople  ceased 
calling  for  orders;  when  out  walking  in  the  neighbourhood  he  in¬ 
habited,  concierges  exclaimed,  “There  goes  the  famous  Burlingham,” 
while  little  boys  cried,  “  Here  comes  the  sinister  Burlingham.” 
Once,  after  calling  on  a  friend  who  was  out,  he  left  his  name  with 
tlie  concierge — and  the  concierge,  panic-stricken,  fled  her  lodge,  and, 
rushing  into  the  next  house,  breathlessly  told  her  neighbour  that 
she  had  seen  the  “terrible  Burlingham.”  In  fact,  an  intolerable 
time  of  it  for  mild,  simple  Air.  Burlingham. 

“I  have  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine,”  were  his  first  words  to 
the  judge;  and  the  couiT  laughed.  The  American  should  have 
engaged  an  interpreter :  his  French  and  his  accent  were  deplorable. 
“This  Steinheil  affair  is  not  clear,”  he  continued,  naively;  and  every¬ 
one  shook  with  delight.  “  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  been  so  badly 
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treated,”  said  M.  de  Valles,  “but  you  fell  under  suspicion  because 
you  had  eccentric  habits  and  mixed  with  eccentric  people.”  M.  de 
Valles’  idea  of  “  eccentric  ”  habits  and  “  eccentric  ”  people  was  in 
itself  eccentric.  For  Mr.  Burlingham’s  friends  and  associates  during 
his  sojourn  in  Paris  have  been  painters,  sculptors,  and  journalists 
of  talent  and  honourable  standing.  As  for  his  habits,  they  have 
been  those  of  a  firm  believer  in  the  “simple  life.”  Sandals  for  Mr. 
Burliughani ;  no  hat;  terrific  walking-tours.  Then,  a  diet  of  rice, 
‘trapes,  and  nuts.  (In  the  buffet  of  the  Law  Courts  Mr.  Burling- 
ham,  when  invited  to  take  a  “drink,”  ordered  grapes.  He  consumed 
I  don’t  know  how  many  bunches  a  day,  to  the  stupefaction  of  the 
waiters  and  customers.)  Well,  after  having  received  apologies  from 
the  judge,  i\Ir.  Burlingham  received  those  of  counsel  for  the  defence 
and  the  prosecution.  “Excuses  are  scarcely  enough,”  replied  the 
witness,  “  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the  French  judicial 
system.”  At  which  M.  de  Valles,  rapping  his  paper-cutter,  sternly 
requested  simple,  unfortunate  Mr.  Burlingham  to  “retire.” 

Murmurs — exclamations — excitement  in  court,  when  M.  Marcel 
Hutin,  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  and  MM.  Labruyere  and  Barby,  of  the 
Matin — the  three  journalists  who  bullied  and  “tortured”  Mine. 
Steinheil  in  the  Impasse  Konsin  Villa  on  the  night  previous  to  her 
arrest — strode  up  to  the  short  wooden  bar  that  takes  the  place  in 
France  of  a  witness-box. 

No  confusion,  no  shame  about  them ;  and  yet  their  conduct  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Steinheil  villa  twelve  months  ago  was  despic¬ 
able.  Calmly  they  admitted  having  advised  the  “  Tragic  Widow  ” 
to  “tell  a  new  story,”  as  no  one  in  Paris  believed  in  her  account 
of  how  the  double  crime  had  been  committed.  They  also  admitted 
having  lied  to  the  wretched  woman  when  they  had  told  her  that  the 
villa  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  mob,  “come  there  to  lynch  her.” 
Mine.  Steinheil,  they  continued,  was  exhausted,  out  of  her  mind. 
She  called  for  strychnine,  with  which  to  poison  herself.  Downstairs 
in  the  kitchen  the  cook,  Mariette  Wolff,  was  discovered  on  hei  knees, 
striving  to  cut  open  the  tube  of  the  gas-stove — and  asphyxiate  herself. 
The  cook  then  produced  a  revolver,  and  cried,  “Here  is  the  only 
means  of  salvation.”  Later,  tea  was  served  in  the  drawing-room. 
M.  Marcel  Hutin  and  his  two  colleagues  continued  to  browbeat  Mine. 
Steinheil.  One  of  the  Yellow  Keporters  cried,  “I  shall  not  leave 
this  house  until  I  know  the  truth.”  Mariette  Wolff  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  tried  to  soothe  her  mistress.  And - 

“So  you  tortured  Mme.  Steinheil  in  her  drawing-room.  You 
drank  her  tea.  You  were  her  guests,  she  was  your  hostess,”  inter¬ 
rupted  ]\1.  de  Valles,  scathingly,  indignantly.  The  “Tragic  Widow,” 
leaning  forward  on  the  ledge  of  the  dock,  looked  gratefully,  thank¬ 
fully  at  the  judge.  The  three  Yellow  Reporters  strode  out  of  court, 
each  of  them  provoking  angry  exclamations  from  the  barristers  as 
they  impudently  passed  by. 

.\nd  then,  the  cook — Mariette  Wolff,  who  had  been  in  Mme. 
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Steinheil’s  service  for  over  twenty  years;  and  who — according  to  the 
Yellow  Press — “possessed  all  the  secrets  of  the  palpitating  Steinheil 
Mystery.”  Henri  Rochefort,  M.  Arthur  Meyer  (director  of  the 
Gaulois,  very  Jewish  in  appearance,  but  a  strong  anti-Semite  and 
an  ardent  Catholic  in  politics),  Mme.  S^verine  (the  famous  woman 
journalist),  four  very  charming  lady  barristers,  all  their  male  con¬ 
freres — everyone,  in  fact,  sprang  up  excitedly  when  Mariette  made 
her  long-expected  appearance.  She  has  since  been  described  as  a 
peasant  out  of  one  of  Zola’s  novels,  and  as  “the  double  of  Balzac’s 
fiendish  Cousine  Bette.”  She  has  also  been  tenned  “a  fury,”  and 
“a  rat,”  and  “a  monster.”  For  my  part,  when  first  1  saw  her 
through  the  open  door  of  the  witness-room,  sipping  a  steaming  grog 
and  chatting  and  laughing  with  her  son  Alexandre,  I  summed  her 
up  as  a  typical  garrulous,  ever-thirsty  English  charwoman.  She  was 
wearing  a  battered  black  bonnet  and  a  seedy  black  dress — and  came 
to  me  more  as  a  Dickensonian,  than  a  Zolaesque  or  a  Balzacien, 
character.  But  Mariette  gaily  drinking  grog,  and  Mariette  facing 
a  jury  and  judge,  are  two  very  different  persons.  In  court,  Mme. 
Steinheil’s  ex-cook  was  defiant,  vindictive,  violent.  As  she  defended 
her  former  mistress,  her  beady,  black  eyes  flashed,  her  chin  and 
nose  almost  met — her  yellow,  knotted  hand  beat  the  air.  Yes,  she 
was  a  “fury  yes — to  use  the  French  journalist’s  pet  epithet — she 
looked  “sinister.”  And,  oh,  dear  me,  her  abuse  of  the  Yellow 
Reporters!  Mariette ’s  crude  language  cannot  be  reproduced  here. 
It  became  particularly  strong  when  she  related  how  she  had  ordered 
MM.  Hutin,  Barby,  and  Labruyere  out  of  the  Impasse  Ronsin  Villa. 
It  grew  even  stronger  when  she  denied  their  allegations  that  she 
intended  first  of  all  to  asphyxiate  herself,  and  then  to  blow  out  her 
brains.  She  denied  everything.  “My  mistress  is  innocent,”  she 
cried.  “  She  accused  my  son  Alexandre  of  being  a  murderer,  but 

it  was  those - journalists  who  made  her  do  that,  and  I  forgive 

her,  and  so  does  Alexandre.”  True.  Alexandre  Wolff,  a  horse- 
dealer’s  assistant,  with  huge  red  hands  and  a  neck  like  a  bullock’s, 
told  M.  de  Valles  he  bore  Mme.  Steinheil  “no  grudge.”  And  the 
“Tragic  Widow,”  leaning  forward,  murmured  melodiously,  “Thank 
you,  Alexandre.” 

Full  of  incoherencies,  contradictions,  was  the  evidence  of  Keniy 
Couillard,  the  late  M.  Steinheil’s  valet,  into  whose  pocket-book  the 
“  Tragic  Widow  ”  had  placed  the  incriminating  pearl.  “  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Remy,”  said  Mme.  Steinheil,  always  melodiously, 
when  the  valet  (attired,  since  he  was  accomplishing  his  “military 
service,”  in  a  cavalry  uniform)  withdrew.  But  a  moment  later,  she 
fell  back  in  her  chair,  closed  her  eyes;  and  the  black-gloved  hands 
in  her  lap  twitched  convulsively,  madly. 

M.  Borderel  had  stepped  forward  to  give  evidence :  M.  Borderel, 
the  lover  Mme.  Steinheil  had  declared  twelve  months  ago  to  the 
examining  magistrate  to  be  the  one  and  only  man  she  had  ever  really 
loved. 
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A  hush  in  court,  as  the  middle-aged,  red-eyed,  broken-down  widower 
from  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Ardennes  related  the  history  of 
his  intrigue  with  the  “Tragic  Widow.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  strongest  point  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  that  Mine.  Steinheil  had  murdered  her  husband  in  order 
to  be  free  to  marry  “the  rich  chatelain,  M.  Borderel.”.  In  a  slow, 
solemn  voice,  M.  Borderel  stated — “Yes,  Mine.  Steinheil  did  mention 
luaniage  to  me,  but  1  said  it  was  impossible.  1  adored  my  late 
wife  I  adore  my  children,  and  1  felt  1  could  not  give  them  a  step¬ 
mother;  and  Mine.  Steinheil  fully  understood  that  my  decision  was 
irrevocable.  Therefore  the  assumption  of  the  prosecution  that  Mme. 
Steinheil  murdered  her  husband  in  order  to  become  my  wife  is 
unwarrantable.”  Here  M.  Borderel  broke  down.  “1  loved  her.  1 
was  a  widower.  1  was  free.  In  becoming  her  lover,  1  behaved  no 
more  wrongly  than  thousands  of  rny  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  a 
base  lie  that  I  ever  suspected  her  of  being  guilty  of  that  awful 
murder.  On  the  morning  after  the  crime,  I  was  full  of  the  deepest 
pity  for  her;  and  when  she  was  accused  in  the  newspapers,  I  pas¬ 
sionately  told  everyone  she  was  innocent.”  Up  sprang  IMaitre  Aubin, 
counsel  for  the  defence,  with  the  cry,  “Bo  you  still  believe  her 
innocent?”  And  loudly,  vigorously,  whole-heartedly,  rang  forth  the 
answer — “  With  all  my  soul,  with  all  my  heart,  upon  my  con¬ 
science.” 

Even  M.  do  Valles  was  moved  by  M.  Borderel’s  emotion,  sorrow, 
chivalry.  The  disclosure  of  the  “rich  chatelain’s  ”  liaison  with  the 
"Tragic  Widow”  caused  such  a  scandal  in  the  Ardennes  that  M. 
Borderel  had  to  sell  his  estate ;  and  he,  too,  has  been  persecuted 
continuously  by  Yellow  photographers  and  reporters.  Equally 
chivalrous  was  the  evidence  of  Comte  d’Arlon  (to  whose  house 
Madame  Steinheil  was  removed  after  the  night  of  the  murder),  of 
M.  Martin  (a  State  ofhcial),  and  of  other  gentlemen  who  had  been 
(platonic)  friends  of  the  “Tragic  Widow.”  Then,  more  chivalry 
from  M.  i’ouce,  an  officer  in  the  detective  police.  “I  have  been 
one  of  the  detectives  in  charge  of  the  Steinheil  Affair,”  he  cried. 
“But  I  have  always  believed  in  the  innocence  of  Mme.  Steinheil. 
Had  she  told  me  she  was  guilty,  I  should  not  have  believed  her. 
She  is  innocent.”  And  finally,  exuberant,  fantastic  chivalry  on  the 
part  of  a  young  man  named  liene  Collard  who,  to  the  stupefaction 
of  the  court,  walked  up  to  the  Bench  and  cried — “Mme.  Steinheil 
is  innocent.  I  myself  am  the  red-headed  woman  who  helped  to 
commit  the  double  murder.”  M.  de  Valles  then  wiped  his  brow 
with  his  huge  nandkerchief,  rapped  on  the  silver  inkstand  with  his 
paper-cutter,  and  cried  “Silence,” — for  the  court  was  buzzing  with 
excitement.  Hestitatingly,  Rene  Collard  (aged  perhaps  nineteen) 
related  that  he  had  disguised  himself  as  a  woman;  bought  a  red 
wig;  broken  his  way  into  the  Steinheil  villa  (in  the  company  of  two 
friends);  sacked  the  place;  bound  and  gagged  Mme.  Steinheil; 
strangled  her  husband;  suffocated  her  mother.  “Take  this  young 
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man  away,”  said  M.  de  Valles  to  a  municipal  guard,  “and  lock  him 
up.”  Two  nights  in  prison  brought  young  llend  Collard  to  his 
senses.  He  had  seen  Mme.  Steinheil’s  photographs  in  the  papers, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  had  resolved  to  save  her  at  the  risk 
of  being  guillotined  by  the  awful  M.  Deibler !  Said  the  examining- 
magistrate,  “Little  idiot,  1  shall  now  send  you  home  in  the  charge 
of  a  policeman,  who  will  deliver  you  over  to  your  parents.”  And 
so  amorous,  over-chivalrous  young  Rene  Collard  was  conducted  back 
to  a  dull,  bourgeois  flat  in  the  Avenue  Clichy — where  his  father  and 
mother,  after  calling  him  a  “villain,”  a  “criminal,”  and  “a  monster,’’ 
took  him  into  their  arms,  and  hugged  him,  and  called  him  “the 
best  and  most  precious  of  sons  ” ;  and  then  sent  out  Amelie,  the 
only  servant,  to  fetch  a  cream  cake  and  a  bottle  of  sweet  champagne 
with  which  to  celebrate  the  return  home  of  the  “  wicked  ”  but 
“  adorable  ”  Master  Rend. 

And  now,  half-past  ten  o’clock  at  night  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of 
November.  1  have  thus  passed  over  the  address  to  the  jury  of 
M.  Trouard-Riolle,  the  Public  Prosecutor — a  mere  repetition  of 
the  judge’s  savage  cross-examination  of  the  “Tragic  Widow”  on 
the  first  two  days  of  the  trial;  and  I  have  also  passed  over  Maitre 
Aubin’s  long,  eloquent  speech  for  the  defence.  And  the  last  scenes 
I  have  now  to  describe  rise  up  so  vividly  before  me  that  I  adopt  the 
present  tense. 

The  jury  have  retired  to  an  upstairs  room  to  consider  their  verdict. 
Madame  Steinheil,  watched  by  municipal  guards,  is  waiting — deadly 
pale,  green  shadows  under  her  blue  eyes,  exhausted,  a  wreck — in 
the  “Ghambre  des  Accuses.”  And  in  the  stifling  Court  of  Assizes, 
and  in  the  cold  marble  corridors  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  barristers, 
journalists  and  a  few  ornaments  of  “  le  Tout  Paris  ”  (who,  somehow 
or  other,  have  at  last  obtained  admittance  to  the  Law  Courts)  are 
frantically  speculating  upon  the  fate  of  Mme.  Steinheil.  Most 
hamsters  say,  “There  are  no  proofs  whatsoever.  Therefore, 
acquittal.”  The  “Tout  Paris”  cries,  “  She  should  be  imprisoned  for 
life.”  (And  here,  in  yet  another  parenthesis,  let  us  suggest  that  the 
“Tout  Paris’”  mocking,  vindictive  attitude  towards  Mme.  Steinheil 
is  provoked  by  malevolent  jealousy.  i\Ime.  la  Comtcsse,  lively 
Pauline  Bourn,  stout  Baronne  Goldstein  cannot  forgive  the  “Tragic 
Widow  ”  for  having  been  une  femme  ultra-chic — the  favourite  of  the 
late  President  Felix  Faure.  Yet — as  we  all  know  in  Paris — the  life 
of  these  ladies  is  very  far  from  exemplary.  How  terrifically  would 
our  great,  kindly,  wonderful  Thackeray  have  laid  bare  the  true  reasons 
of  the  bitter  hostility  directed  against  the  “  Tragic  Widow  ”  by 
French  Vanity  Fair!) 

Eleven  o’clock:  half-past  eleven: — midnight.  Twice,  so  we  hear, 
have  M.  de  Valles  and  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence 
been  summoned  to  the  jurors’  room,  to  explain  certain  “points.” 
The  “Tout  Paris”  and  Henri  Rochefort  are  jubilant.  “When  the 
jury  sends  for  the  judge,  it  usually  means  a  conviction,”  croaks 
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Ivoehefort,  rubbing  his  hands  and  still  sucking  his  strong  lozenges. 
We  hear,  too,  that  a  crowd  of  thousands  has  assembled  in  front 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice;  that  the  boulevards  are  wild  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and - 

“The  judge  has  been  summoned  a  third  time  to  the  jurors’  room,” 
we  are  told  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve. 

“Five  years’  imprisonment  at  least,”  chuckle  the  ladies  and 
fatuous  gentlemen  of  “le  Tout  Paris.” 

“Ten  years — fifteen — twenty,  1  hope.  She  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Dreyfusards,  and  killed  Felix  Faure,”  mutters  Rochefort. 

“The  Court  enters,  the  Court  enters,”  cry  the  ushers  and  the 
municipal  guards  at  half-past  twelve. 

As  the  jury  files  into  the  box,  barristers  and  journalists  mount 
their  benches,  and,  upon  those  rickety  supports,  sway  to  and  fro. 
"Silence,”  shouts  M.  de  Valles,  rapping  his  paper-cutter  for  the  last 
time.  His  question  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury  is  inaudible.  But 
the  reply  rings  out  firmly,  vigorously — 

“i  declare  upon  my  honour  and  conscience  that  the  verdict  on 
every  count  of  the  indictment  is  Not  Guilty.” 

For  a  few  seconds,  silence.  Then  a  shrill  cry  (from  one  of  the 
brown-haired,  blue-eyed,  very  charming  lady  barristers)  of 
"Acquitted!”  And  after  that,  enthusiastic  uproar.  Rocking  and 
swaying  to  and  fro  on  their  rickety  benches,  the  barristers  applaud, 
cheer,  fling  their  black  ki'pis  into  the  air.  Up,  too,  go  the  caps  of 
their  fascinating,  brown-haired  colleagues,  as  they  cry,  "  Bravo.” 
Wore  shouts  and  bravoes  from  the  journalists.  (One  of  them — an 
Englishman — cheers  so  frantically  that  half-an-hour  later  his  voice 
is  as  hoarse  as  Henri  Rochefort’s.)  And  so  the  din  continues, 
increases,  until  the  demonstrators  suddenly  perceive  the  dock  is 
empty.  Again,  for  a  second  or  two,  silence;  followed  by  exclama¬ 
tions  of  astonishment,  alarm.  M.  de  Valles,  the  two  assistant 
judges,  and  the  jurors  lean  forward.  Maitre  Aubin  looks  anxious. 

Where  is  the  “Tragic  Widow”?  Is  she  ill?  Is  she - ?  But  at 

last  the  small  door  at  the  back  of  the  dock  opens,  and  Mme.  Stein- 
heil,  livid,  held  by  either  arm  by  a  municipal  guard,  staggers  forward, 
bhe  has  not  yet  heard  the  verdict,  but  the  renewed  wild  cheering 
(which  drowns  the  judge’s  voice  as  he  addresses  her)  tells  her  what 
it  is.  Hazed,  half-fainting  in  the  doorway,  she  looks  around  the 
Court.  For  the  first  time  throughout  the  ten  days’  trial  she  smiles 
—heavens,  the  relief,  the  gratitude,  the  softness  of  that  smile ! 
And  then  amidst  shouts  of  “Vive  Hme.  Steinheil,”  and  of  “Vive 
la  Justice,”  the  “Tragic  Widow  ”  fails  unconscious  into  the  arms  of 
the  Gardes  Municipaux,  and  is  carried  out  backwards  through  the 
narrow  doorway  of  the  dock. 

Paris,  too,  demonstrates  excitedly.  Cheers  are  given  by  the  vast 
crowd  assembled  outside  the  Law  Courts  for  Mme.  Steinheil,  Maitre 
Aubin,  and  the  jury.  M.  Trouard-Riolle,  the  public  prosecutor, 
leaves  the  Palais  de  Justice  by  a  side  door;  followed  by  Henri 
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Rochefort,  yellower  than  ever  in  the  face,  his  eyes  blazing  with 
vindictive  fury.  Almost  encircling  the  Palais  are  the  GO  and  90  h.p. 
motors  of  the  Yellow  Reporters,  still  bent  on  pursiiing  and  perse¬ 
cuting  the  “Tragic  Widow.”  But  she  evades  them:  passes  what 
remains  of  the  night  in  the  Hotel  Terminus :  speeds  off  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  to  a  doctor’s  private  nursing-home  at  Vdsinet  next  morning. 

Acquitted,  yes;  but  by  no  means  rehabilitated,  far  less  left  in 
peace.  Outside  the  nursing-home  at  V^sinet,  behold  rows  of  motor¬ 
cars,  packs  of  Yellow  Reporters  and  photographers.  A  din  in  this 
usually  tranquil  country  place;  a  din,  too,  outside  the  Impasse 
Ronsin  Villa,  and  in  front  of  the  Bellevue  Villa,  where  inquisitive 
Parisians  jest,  and  laugh,  and  point  and  stare  at  the  shuttered 
windows.  Over  those  “five-o’clock’s  ”  of  pale  tea,  port,  and  sugared 
cakes,  “le  Tout  Paris”  declares  that  Mme.  Steinheil  was  acquitted 
hj'  order  of  the  Government.  In  the  Patrie,  Henri  Rochefoid  still 
calls  her  the  “Black  Panther,”  and,  alluding  once  again  to  the  death 
of  Ff^lix  Faure,  bids  President  Fallieres  to  beware  of  her.  And  on 
the  boulevards,  swarms  of  camelots  thrust  under  one’s  eyes  “picture- 
postcards  ”  of  Mariette  Wolff,  of  huge,  bloated  Alexandre,  of  mild 
Hr.  Burlingham,  of  chivalrous  Count  d’Arlon,  of  M.  Bordercl,  of 
Hdlle.  Marthe  Steinheil,  and  of  the  “Tragic  Widow.” 

.\nd  the  honrgeoiaie? 

“Acquitted,  yes;  but  the  Impasse  Ronsin  crime,  committed 
eighteen  months  ago,  remains  a  mystery,”  says  a  Parisian  angrily 
to  me.  “The  trial  has  elucidated  nothing,  b\it  it  has  cost  enormous 
sums.”  And  then,  as  he  is  a  thrifty,  rather  parsimonious  little 
hnnrgeois,  the  speaker  adds  indignantly,  “As  Mme.  Steinheil  has 
won,  it  is  the  Treasury,  in  other  words  the  unfortunate  taxpayer, 
myself  for  instance,  who  will  have  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  settle  the  bill.” 


JonN  F.  klAcnoN.M.n. 
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“  THE  PAINTER  AND  THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

A  Modern  Morality  Play  in  Two  Acts. 

By  H.  M.  Paull. 


CHARACTERS. 


The  Painter. 

The  Millionaire  (Sir  Croesus). 
A  Model. 

A  Waiter. 

Men  and  Women. 


Poverty. 

Conscience. 

Fame. 

Worldly  Pleasure. 
Good  Luck. 

Art. 

Doctor  Death. 


PROLOGUE. 

To  he  spoken  hy  the  Manager. 

In  simpler  times  and  in  a  purer  age 

Men  taught  stern  lessons  from  a  homely  stage ; 

A  play  was  a  “  Morality  ”  or  “  Mystery,” — 

But  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  ancient  history  : 

No  longer  is  the  Stage  a  public  teacher, 

The  clown  is  now  in  fashion,  not  the  preacher  : 

A  moral  must  be  hidden  in  a  joke 
To  reach  the  modern  laughter-loving  folk ; 

Or  wrapped  up  neatly  in  an  epigram, 

.\s  doctors  hide  the  powder  in  the  jam. 

Yet  (though  ’tis  out  of  date)  somehow  morality 
lias  a  queer  knack  of  keeping  its  vitality : 

So  here’s  a  play  of  Man  ’twixt  Vice  and  Virtue, 

And,  if  it  bores,  at  least  it  will  not  hurt  you. 

Do  not  assume  too  critical  an  attitude, 

And  urge  our  moral  seems  the  merest  platitude  : 

We  grant  it,  hut  ’tis  scarcely  cause  for  quarrel 
Should  our  “  Morality  ”  prove  very  moral. 

Act  I. 

The  scene  represents  the  gardens  of  a  public  resort.  Festoons  of 
coloured  lamps  hang  from  tree  to  tree:  in  the  distance  rises  the 
dome  of  a  pavilion,  from  which  festive  music  is  occasionally 
heard.  At  the  side  of  the  scene  is  the  verandah  of  a  restaurant, 
beneath  which  small  tables  are  set  out.  Guests  in  gay  attire 
pass  and  repass. 

It  is  a  fine  summer  evening.  /Is  a  Waiter  is  arranging  the 
tables,  enter  the  Painter,  smoking  a  cigarette:  he  takes  a  seat 
near  one  of  the  tables.  He  is  a  young  man  of  attractive  bearing 
and  countenance,  hut  appears  moody  and  depressed. 

Then  Poverty  slinks  in  and  sits  on  a  garden  bench.  He  is 

(1)  Copyright,  1009.  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  H.  M.  Pauli. 
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past  middle  age:  thin,  neatly  hut  poorly  dressed:  no  linen  is 
visible. 

Painter.  The  gardens  seem  full  to-night,  Waiter. 

Waiter.  There’s  a  sort  of  a  fete  on,  sir.  Pretty  nearly  everybody 
who  is  anybody  will  be  about  somewhere,  sir;  and  {glancing  at 
Poverty)  some  who  are  nobody  as  well.  A  stranger  here,  aren’t  you, 
sir? 

Painter.  I’ve  not  been  here  for  many  years:  I  work  too  hard  to 
have  the  time. 

Waiter.  Can  I  get  you  anything,  sir? 

Painter.  No,  thanks :  not  at  present. 

Waiter.  Then  I’m  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  move,  sir:  this  table’s 
reserved  by  Sir  Croesus  for  his  friends. 

Painter  (annoyed).  Very  well:  I  won’t  incommode  Sir  Croesus  on 
any  account. 

Waiter.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  Painter  crosses  to  the  bench  on  which  Poverty  is 
sitting.)  [Exit  Waiter. 

Poverty.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Painter. 

Painter.  Ah!  is  that  you,  Poverty? 

Poverty.  Yes.  Are  you  ashamed  of  me? 

Painter.  Well,  you  needn’t  have  chosen  the  very  evening  I’ve 
ventured  into  the  gay  world  to  intrude  yourself.  You’re  out  of  your 
element  in  this  sort  of  place  and  company. 

Poverty.  As  you  seem  to  be. 

Painter.  Yes,  as  I  am,  too.  But  I  wanted  to  forget  for  a  few 
hours  that  I’m  a  poor  devil  of  an  unlucky  painter.  (He  throws  airaij 
his  cigarette,  which  Poverty  picks  tip  and  pockets.) 

Poverty.  H’m!  I’m  afraid  you’ve  failed:  you  don’t  look  bursting 
with  gaiety. 

Painter.  No;  the  sight  of  these  rich,  happy  people  only  makes  me 
more  envious:  and  you  turn  up  to  make  matters  worse. 

Poverty.  All  right.  I’ll  go:  I  don’t  want  to  spoil  your  evening. 

Painter.  No;  never  mind:  I’ve  known  you  too  long  to  blush  for 
you. 

Poverty.  I  know  I’m  not  exactly  fashionable,  but  I  hope  I’m 
respectable. 

Painter.  So  much  the  worse.  People  pity  and  relieve  a  beggar 
in  rags,  but  they  despise  genteel  poverty. 

Poverty.  Y^ou’re  hard  on  an  old  friend. 

Painter.  Close  acquaintance,  not  friend  :  and  ’twill  he  a  glad  day 
when  we  can  shake  hands  and  part  for  ever. 

Poverty.  Yet  it  was  by  your  own  choice  I  V)ecame  your  com¬ 
panion.  You  could  have  been  rich  if  you’d  chosen. 

Painter.  Yes,  on  condition  I  forsook  Art,  the  love  of  my  life. 
Well,  I  made  my  choice  :  I’ve  no  right  to  complain. 

Poverty.  Complain?  Is  it  no  compensation  to  have  a  divine 
creature  like  Art  as  a  constant  companion,  sharing  your  life,  yielding 
her  most  secret  self  to  you?  What  does  the  world  offer  better? 
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Paixthr.  Yes,  yes,  you’re  riglit ;  I’m  an  ungratefvil  clog. 

PovKKTY.  Ah  !  what  rattling  clays  we  had  together  when  you  were 
wooing  Art,  and  she  gave  you  her  first  smiles.  You  weren’t  ashamed 
of  me  then. 

Painter.  No;  you  were  a  good  friend  then. 

Poverty.  I  tried  to  be;  ’twas  I,  Poverty,  that  kept  you  out  of 
many  a  temptation  :  helped  you  to  deny  yourself  pleasures  that  would 
have  maimed  your  imagination  and  hindered  your  devotion  to  Art. 

P.viNTER.  Yes,  yes;  but  just  now  I’m  out  of  humour  with  myself; 
I’m  sick  to  death  of  you;  I’m  even  out  of  tune  with  Art,  my  dear 
wife. 

[Enter  Pleasure,  a  charming  girl,  drer^sed  as  a  Pierrette.  G^^ests 
follow  her,  laughing  and  johing.  The  Painter  loohs  longingly 
after  her.  They  go  out.) 

Poverty.  Who  is  that  girl? 

Painter.  That’s  Pleasure. 

Poverty.  She  smiled  as  if  she  knew  you. 

Painter.  I’ve  met  her  once  or  twice.  She’s  wonderfully  attrac¬ 
tive,  isn’t  she? 

Poverty.  Why  didn’t  she  speak  to  you? 

Painter.  She  saw  you  with  me,  I  suppose:  that’s  enough  to 
frighten  anybody  away. 

(Luck  crosses  the  stage;  she  is  a  handsome  ivoman,  carry¬ 
ing  a  wand  surmounted  with  a  weathercoch ;  a  dice- 
hox  hangs  from  her  girdle;  passers-hy  try  to  attract 
her  notice  in  vain.) 

Poverty.  And  who’s  that  pretty  girl? 

Painter  (sighs).  That’s  Good  Luck.  She  didn’t  smile  at  me:  you 
needn’t  be  jealous  of  her.  Yet  she’s  a  painter’s  chief  hope  nowa¬ 
days:  it’s  Luck,  not  merit,  brings  success:  who  really  cares  for  Art 
to-day  ? 

Poverty.  Genius  must  always  be  lonely. 

Painter.  I  didn’t  know  that  Poverty  could  flatter. 

(Fame  enters  at  a  distance,  clothed  in  a  flame-coloured  rohe,  a  rrreath 
in  her  hand,  a  trumpet  at  her  side.) 

Poverty.  Isn’t  that  Fame  I  see? 

Painter.  Yes. 

Poverty.  I  thought  you  knew  her. 

Painter.  Slightly :  she  paid  me  a  passing  visit  some  years  ago ;  I 
thought  then  I  was  going  to  conquer  the  world  and  have  her  as  a 
constant  friend,  but  she’s  forsaken  me.  So  much  for  my  hopes  of 
Fame  ! 

(.4s  Fame  approaches,  the  Painter  hoirs  low;  Fame  nods 
to  him  lightly,  hesitates,  and  stops.) 

Painter.  Shall  I  never  have  more  than  a  distant  nod  from  Fame? 

Fame.  That’s  something.  A  lot  of  people  w'ho  deserve  more  don’t 
get  even  that. 

Painter.  Don’t  my  days  of  toil,  my  nights  of  thought,  deserve 
more  ? 
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Fame.  Possibly;  but  you’re  in  a  great  hurry;  often  my  laurel 
wreath  can  only  be  laid  on  a  grave. 

Poverty.  I’m  afraid  I  stand  in  his  way. 

Fame.  A  little,  perhaps,  but  I’m  not  so  prejudiced  against  Poverty 
as  some  are  :  Pleasure,  for  example. 

Painter  (earnestly).  Fame!  I  worship  you:  surely  it’s  no  dis¬ 
honour  to  desire  your  favour.  What  can  I  do  to  win  it? 

Fame.  I  should  advise  you  to  make  friends  with  Luck. 

Painter.  Luck?  She  never  comes  near  me. 

Fame.  I  often  follow  her  footsteps :  I’m  ashamed  to  say  it,  for  I’ve 
small  opinion  of  her  taste. 

Painter  (despairingly).  Luck  and  I  will  never  meet. 

Fame.  Then  you  must  trust  to  your  talent.  By  the  way,  I’ve 
heard  you  spoken  about  to-day :  that’s  why  I  nodded  to  you  just 
now  instead  of  cutting  you. 

Painter.  Quick!  what’s  happened? 

Fame.  They’ve  bought  a  picture  of  yours  for  the  foyer  of  the 
Frivolity  Music  Hall. 

Painter  (annoyed).  Impossible!  Which? 

Fame.  “The  Coming  of  Flora.’’ 

Painter.  But  why  on  earth - 

Fame.  I  think  the  nudity  of  Flora  was  what  attracted  the 
Syndicate. 

Painter.  Swine ! 

Fame.  With  a  taste  for  pearls. 

Painter.  Spare  me  your  visits  if  these  are  your  errands. 

Fame  (tvith  a  shrug,  going).  I  do  my  best,  my  good  sir.  /1h  revuir, 

1  hope. 

[Exit  Fame. 

Poverty.  Come,  Painter,  buck  up :  here  comes  Conscience. 
(Enter  Conscience,  in  ap]>c(irance  not  unlike  the  Painter.) 

Conscience.  Good  evening.  Cheer  up,  master. 

Painter.  You  find  me  in  despair. 

Conscience.  I’m  not,  so  why  should  you  be? 

Painter.  I  haven’t  seen  much  of  you  lately. 

Conscience.  So  much  the  better :  Conscience  has  no  reason  to 
make  his  presence  known  when  things  go  right. 

Painter.  Then  you  have  some  complaint  to  make,  as  usual? 

Conscience.  As  usual;  but  it’s  not  very  serious  this  time,  and  I’ll 
let  you  off  lightly.  I’ve  just  been  to  your  house  and  found  Art  there, 
rather  melancholy. 

Painter.  And  I?  Do  you  think  I’m  happy  away  from  her? 

Conscience.  Then  why  not  stay  with  her? 

Painter.  She  has  her  moods :  she  is  not  always  kind. 

Poverty.  There’s  no  denying  she  is  rather  exacting. 

Conscience.  Don’t  you  think  you’ve  been  just  a  little  neglecting 
her  lately? 

Painter.  Y’^es,  I  have,  I  own  it:  I’ve  been  out  of  sorts,  disap¬ 
pointed.  I’ve  come  out  to-night  to  try  a  new  atmosphere;  I’m  sick 
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of  tlie  studio — one  can’t  be  always  with  one’s  wife.  After  all.  Art 
is  not  everything:  I  want  life,  pleasure,  a  thousand  things. 

TovERTV.  Ah  !  you  must  cut  me  first. 

Painter.  I  wedded  Art,  but  she  brought  me  no  dowry.  I’ve  been 
faithful  to  her,  and  what  has  been  my  reward? 

Conscience.  You  want  a  reward  for  the  gift  of  seeing,  beauty  and 
making  others  recognise  it  ? 

Painter.  Why  should  I  be  content  to  live  like  a  hermit,  grudging 
every  shilling  1  spend,  when  men  like  Sir  Croesus  there  can  indulge 
every  whim,  and  patronise  us  as  if  we  were  his  slaves?  Look  at 
him !  without  a  thought  above  lucre :  see  how  they  throng  round 
him.  Pleasure,  Luck,  and  all.  Isn’t  it  enough  to  make  one  savage? 

Poverty.  He’s  coming:  I’m  off.  I  can’t  feel  comfortable  near 
a  millionaire.  [Exit  Poverty. 

McanivliUe  Sir  Croesus,  an  important ,  someivhat  coarse 
man,  has  descended  the  stage,  attended  by  Pleasure, 
Luck,  and  a  troop  of  friends,  who  gradually  disperse 
as  he  converses  with  the  Painter. 

Sir  Croesus  (to  Painter).  I  think  I’ve  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you.  Didn’t  we  meet  at  dinner  somewhere  a  little  time  ago? 

Painter.  Yes,  I  remember. 

Sir  C.  Glad  to  meet  you  again  (He  sees  Conscience.)  A  friend 
of  yours  ? 

Painter.  My  Conscience. 

Sir  C.  Ah  !  you  keep  a  conscience  ? 

Painter.  Evidently. 

Sir  C.  a  fine  fellow :  in  good  condition,  too.  Y’^ou  must  find  him 
very  e.xpensive. 

Painter.  I’ve  never  considered  the  point. 

Sir  C.  I  can’t  afford  one:  he’d  ruin  me.  You’re  married.  I 
believe? 

Painter.  I  am  wedded  to  Art. 

Sir  C.  Happy  man;  I’m  told  she’s  very  beautiful.  [Loohing 
round.)  She  isn’t  here? 

Painter.  No;  I  doubt  whether  the  atmosphere  here  would  suit 
her. 

Sir  C.  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  just  now  with  a  companion  who 
can’t  be  a  very  welcome  one. 

Painter.  Do  you  mean  Poverty?  He’s  an  old  friend:  I’m  not 
ashamed  of  him. 

Sir  C.  Then  why  speak  with  such  heat?  Believe  me,  he’s  not 
an  acquaintance  to  boast  of.  You  own  it  by  trying  to  avoid  him. 
(Conscience  touches  the  Painter’s  arm.) 

Painter.  Quite  true. 

Sir  C.  I  draw  the  conclusion  you  have  had  less  success  than  you 
merit.  I’ve  had  more;  may  I  offer  you  a  word  of  advice  without 
offence  ? 

Painter.  The  advice  of  Sir  Croesus  must  be  valuable. 

Sir  C.  It’sjonly  this:  don’t  shoot  at  the  moon:  aim  at  the  earth  : 
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it’s  larger,  and  easier  to  hit.  It’s  no  good  flying  above  people’s 
heads. 

P.MNTER.  The  atmosphere’s  purer  there. 

Sir  C.  Possibly.  Still,  1  suppose — like  all  artists — you  think  the 
public  ought  to  buy  your  pictures. 

Painter.  Naturally. 

Sir  C.  Then  is  it  reasonable  to  offer  them  something  they  don’t 
\\ant,  and  then  complain  they  don’t  rush  to  buy  it?  No;  hit  the 
public  taste,  that’s  the  way  to  be  successful. 

Painter.  I’m  afraid,  Sir  Croesus,  with  many  thanks,  I  must 
decline  your  advice  to  paint  down  to  the  level  of  the  great  public. 

(Conscience  lays  his  hand  approvingly  on  the  Painter’s 
shoulder.) 

Sir  C.  You’re  making  a  mistake,  in  spite  of  your  friend’s  approval. 
Still,  as  it  happens,  you  can  sell  a  picture  without  truckling  to  the 
mob. 

Painter.  What  do  you  mean? 

Sir  C.  I’m  Chairman  of  the  Frivolity  Syndicate,  and  they - 

Painter.  Have  bought  my  “  Coming  of  Flora  ”  :  1  know! 

Sir  C.  Bought  it  conditionally.  The  fact  is,  they  don’t  like  the 
title. 

Painter.  O,  titles  are  mere  labels ;  no  picture  ought  to  have  one. 

Sir  C.  We  want  to  label  it  “  The  Artist’s  Model.”  She’s  nude, 
you  see,  so  it’s  right  enough. 

Painter.  No;  I’ll  see  them  damned  before  I’ll  pander  to - 

Sir  C.  Why  so  excited?  It  teas  a  model,  I  suppose? 

Painter.  Idealised,  transformed;  I  painted  a  Goddess,  and  they 
can  only  see -  It’s  enough  to  make  one  cut  one’s  throat. 

Sir  C.  Come,  don’t  take  it  to  heart.  I’ll  buy  it  myself,  and  keep 
the  old  title. 

Painter.  You?  What’s  the  good  of  it  to  you?  You  can’t  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

Sir  C.  Perhaps  not,  but  I’m  told  that  ’twould  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment. 

Painter.  Heaven  forgive  you  ! 

Sir  C.  Unfortunately,  I  haven’t  the  knack  of  painting  myself,  but 
I  can  make  those  who  have  work  for  me.  I  fancy  I’ve  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

Painter.  Ho  you  think  I  envy  you?  I  pity  you.  What  do  you 
know  of  the  artist’s  joy,  of  the  world’s  beauty?  Can  money  com¬ 
pensate  for  that? 

Sir  C.  (good-humouredly).  Well,  well,  it’s  only  fair  that  you  should 
despise  money  as  some  consolation  for  being  unable  to  make  it.  Yet 
you  do  envy  me  my  money,  you  know.  Ask  this  gentleman. 
(Pointing  to  Conscience). 

Painter  (after  a  glance  at  Conscience).  You  were  right;  I  do  envy 
you.  I  would  be  rich  if  I  could :  poverty  cramps  me,  numbs  me. 

Sir  C.  (chaffingly).  But  wouldn’t  wealth  deaden  your  soul?  Are 
you  going  to  risk  that  ? 
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Paintku.  Wealth  is  only  dangerous  to  men  who  have  no  higher 
aim  than  pleasure;  1  should  spend  my  money  for  the  good  of  my 
fellow-men. 

Sir  C.  Ah ! 

Painter.  Why  is  fortune  showered  on  men  like  you?  What  use 
are  you  to  the  world  ? 

Sir  C.  The  world’s  of  use  to  me;  why  bother  myself  about  my  use 
to  the  world?  1  take  it  as  1  find  it. 

Painter.  1  can’t !  I  want  to  make  it  better. 

Sir  C.  The  conceit  of  you  artists ! 

Painter.  Don’t  you  want  to  see  men  happy,  to  help  the  helpless, 

Sir  C.  Scarcely  !  why,  it’s  out  of  the  helpless  1  make  my  money. 

Painter.  1  believe  you’d  rob  a  blind  beggar. 

Sir  C.  Not  if  his  dog  looked  vicious.  My  dear  fellow,  don’t  tilt 
against  windmills;  the  helpless  must  go  to  the  wall;  it’s  a  law  of 
Nature. 

Painter.  Nature?  but  our  whole  civilisation  is  a  protest  against 
the  laws  of  Nature. 

Sir  C.  Perhaps;  but  Nature  is  stronger  than  civilisation. 

Painter.  Then  it  is  the  part  of  a  brave  man  to  oppose  Nature,  even 
if  defeat  is  certain. 

Sir  C.  I’ve  heard  somewhere  that  the  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice 
of  God. 

Painter.  Then  I’m  for  the  devil.  Nature?  Why,  if  I  obeyed  the 
instincts  of  Nature,  I  should  rob  you  directly  I  could  do  it  with 
safety,  and  murder  you  if  you  resisted.  If  men  acted  as  Nature 
prompts,  this  earth  would  be  a  hell. 

Sir  C.  I’ve  no  doubt  it  is  already  for  most  people.  But  this  talking 
is  dry  work.  Waiter!  (to  Painter)  Let’s  have  a  bottle  of  something 
together.  (Enter  Waiter.)  Some  champagne :  you  know  my  brand. 

Painter.  Not  for  me,  thanks.  [Exit  Waiter. 

Sir  C.  Aren’t  you  thirsty? 

Painter.  No.  (Conscience  touches  him.)  Yes,  I  am.  I  meant 
that  I  w^on’t  accept  favours  I  can’t  return. 

Conscience  (aside  to  Painter).  That’s  not  independence :  that’s 
pride. 

(Enter  Waiter  ivith  wine.) 

Sir  C.  Nonsense;  I  won’t  take  a  refusal.  (Enter  Pleasure.)  And 
here’s  a  young  lady  who’ll  persuade  you  if  I  can’t.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  Pleasure. 

Pleasure.  O,  I  know'  this  gentleman  by  sight,  though  we’ve  never 
met:  or  if  so,  I’ve  forgotten. 

Painter.  We  don’t  move  in  the  same  circles,  unfortunately. 

Pleasure.  Then  why  don’t  you  join  mine?  Come,  don’t  look 
glum ;  drink  my  health  and  our  better  acquaintance. 

Painter.  No  one  could  resist  such  an  invitation. 

Pleasure.  Luck  to  you.  (They  touch  glasses.)  (To  Sir  C.) 
But  where  is  Luck?  I  thought  I  should  find  her  with  you. 
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Painter.  I’m  afraid  I  must  have  frightened  her  off. 

{Enter  Luck  in  the  distance.) 

Sir  C.  I  can  do  without  her  now,  tliough  she  was  of  use  to  rno 
years  ago.  (To  Painter.)  She  may  visit  you  some  day :  one  never 
knows. 

Pleasure.  Ah !  there  she  is.  (To  Sir  C.)  She  is  beckoning  to 
you. 

Sir  C.  Then  I’d  better  go.  It’s  a  mistake  ever  to  neglect  that 
young  lady.  [Exit  Sir  Croesus. 

(Conscience  tries  to  engage  the  Painter’s  attention,  who 
pushes  him  aside.) 

Pleasure.  What  a  pity  we  didn’t  meet  long  ago. 

Painter.  I’m  sorry,  but  I  never  dreamt  you  would  welcome  me. 

Pleasure.  Why  not?  I  like  new  faces:  besides,  you  would  be 
pleasanter  company  than  many  I  meet. 

Painter.  Ah!  don’t  flatter  me!  even  to  look  at  you  makes  my 
heart  beat  faster  and  my  spirits  rise.  {He  drinks.) 

Pleasure.  Good;  we’ll  be  comrades  for  the  future. 

Painter.  I’m  afraid  our  acquaintance  will  be  a  fleeting  one. 

Pleasure.  What  1  tired  of  me  already  ? 

Painter.  On  the  contrary,  I  almost  wish  I  hadn’t  met  you  since  we 
can’t  continue  friends.  Unfortunately,  I’m  a  poor  man. 

Pleasure.  O!  what  a  pity!  But  you’re  joking:  you’re  a  friend 
of  Sir  Croesus,  aren’t  you? 

Painter.  He’s  a  patron,  not  a  friend.  I  didn’t  mean  to  deceive 
you ;  I  thought  you  saw  me  in  the  company  of  Poverty  just  now. 

Pleasure.  Of  course,  you’re  no  use  to  me  if  you’re  poor.  I  con¬ 
fess  I’m  rather  expensive  to  know. 

Painter.  Still,  I’ve  sold  a  picture,  and  I’ve  given  myself  a 
holiday  :  you  can  spare  me  a  few  moments,  surely. 

Pleasure.  All  right.  Now  what  would  you  like?  Dancing, 
roulette,  flirtation - 

Painter.  I  want  nothing  better  than  to  sit  beside  you. 

Pleasure  {laughingly).  I  wish  everybody  was  so  easily  contented. 
{She  sits  and  sighs.)  Heigh  ho! 

Painter.  Are  you  tired? 

Pleasure.  I’m  not  sorry  to  have  a  moment’s  rest.  Don’t  think 
I  haven’t  to  work  hard. 

Painter.  You? 

Pleasure.  Yes.  {Confidentially .)  I  get  very  tired  sometimes, 
but  I  mustn’t  show  it,  especially  to  a  new  admirer.  {She  laughs 
gaily.) 

Painter.  But  you  must  have  a  new  admirer  in  everyone  who  sees 
you. 

Pleasure  {again  becoming  confidential).  That’s  just  it:  I  can’t 
select  my  lovers  :  I  have  to  welcome  some  strange  people  :  and  very 
often  they’re  not  quite  nice.  Then  some  of  them  make  mistakes. 

Painter.  In  what  way? 

Pleasure.  You  know  Vice? 
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Painter.  Who  doesn’t! 

Pleasure.  Well,  she  has  an  unpleasant  way  of  imitating  me,  and 
sometimes  I’m  mistaken  for  her,  and  I  don’t  like  it. 

Painter.  Don’t  fear  I  shall  make  that  mistake;  to  me  you’re 
joy,  gaiety,  enchantment  1  You  make  me  feel  young  again. 

Pleasure.  And  you  don’t  think  you’d  get  tired  of  me? 

Painter.  How  can  anyone  tire  of  you? 

Pleasure.  Some  do:  and  the  nicest  ones,  too.  Still,  1  can’t 
complain :  they  weary  of  Goodness  more  quickly. 

Painter.  What  a  delightful  smile  you  have !  You  inspire  me.  If 
ouly  I  could  spend  a  little  time  with  you  now  and  then  it  would  send 
me  back  to  w'ork  with  fresh  energy. 

Pleasure.  But  I  might  not  be  content  with  a  little  time  now  and 
then!  I  don’t  like  my  admirers  to  be  so  half-hearted. 

Painter.  But  I  owe  my  duty  to  Art,  my  wife  :  I  could  not  neglect 
her. 

Pleasure  (rising).  Couldn’t  you?  You  don’t  know  how  fascinating  1 
can  be,  so  perhaps  it’s  as  well  for  you  that  you  can’t  afford  to  know  me. 

Painter.  Are  you  going? 

Pleasure.  Yes,  I  must:  I’m  in  great  demand  to-night.  (Luck 
appears  in  the  distance.)  But  see;  there’s  Luck:  can’t  you  attract 
her? 

Painter.  If  only  I  could  ! 

Pleasure.  I  believe  she’s  coming  this  way. 

Painter.  No  :  she  has  turned  aside. 

Pleasure.  If  she  has  a  message  for  you,  be  sure  to  let  me  know, 
and  we  will  renew  our  acquaintance.  If  not,  goodbye. 

Painter.  If  it’s  goodbye,  give  me  one  kiss  first! 

Pleasure.  jMy  poor  boy !  have  you  fallen  in  love  with  me  as  much 
as  tliat?  {She  kisses  him.)  There !  now  forget  all  about  me  as  soon 
as  you  can  I 

(Conscience  advances  as  Pleasure  takes  her  departure.) 

Painter.  Ah  !  her  lips  are  nectar,  her  smile  intoxication  ! 

Conscience.  Exactly;  but  you’d  better  keep  sober.  Are  you  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  over  a  pretty  face  ? 

Painter.  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Why  shouldn’t  I  admire  her? 
There’s  no  harm  in  flirting  a  little  with  Pleasure. 

Conscience.  Not  for  the  strong,  but  you  are  weak. 

Painter.  O,  do  give  me  a  little  peace;  I’m  sick  of  your  eternal 
interference. 

(Conscience  walks  slowly  away  as  Luck  approaches,  con¬ 
sulting  an  ivory  engagement  tablet.) 

Luck.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Painter.  Can  I  have  a  word  with  you  ? 

Painter.  Is  it  possible  you  are  aware  of  my  existence  ? 

Luck.  O  yes :  I  paid  you  a  visit  some  years  ago,  I  remember. 

Painter.  Did  you? 

Luck.  Yes,  and  you  were  very  rude  to  me.  It  was  when  you  left 
the  Art  School,  and  your  uncle  the  horse  dealer  offered  you  a  place 
in  one  of  his  stud  farms  on  condition  you  gave  up  painting. 
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Painter.  Yes,  yes;  but  if  that  is  your  idea  of  luck - 

Luck.  You’d  have  been  a  rich  man  by  now  if  you’d  accepted  his 
offer. 

Painter.  With  a  soul  akin  to  the  beasts  1  lived  with. 

Luck.  Well,  ’twas  your  affair,  and  1  don’t  say  you  weren’t  right 
as  it  turned  out. 

Painter.  Why — what  has  happened? 

Luck.  Your  uncle  has  died  and  left  you  his  heir. 

Painter.  Impossible ! 

liUCK.  So  1  hold  out  my  hand  once  more ;  will  you  take  it  this  time? 

Painter.  With  all  my  heart;  you  come  in  the  nick  of  time.  How- 
can  1  thank  you? 

Luck.  You  owe  me  no  gratitude:  1  only  announce  good  news:  I 
don’t  bring  it  about. 

Painter.  What  a  delightful  life  you  must  lead,  showering  joy  on 
all  you  approach ! 

Luck.  A  delightful  life?  I  wish  1  could  change  it.  {She  sighs 
sadly.)  I’m  too  near  of  kin  to  Injustice  to  he  happy  :  daily  I  have  to 
pass  by  the  deserving  to  reward  the  undeserving :  and  even  when  I 
do  once  in  a  while  bestow  fortune  on  a  good  man,  he  often  lives  to 
curse  the  day  I  visited  him. 

Painter.  You  mean  that  few  know  how  to  use  wealth  well. 

Luck.  Especially  those  to  whom  it  comes  suddenly. 

Painter.  1  must  try  and  show  there  are  exceptions. 

(Guests  gradually  come  in  and  stand  in  groups  in  the 
background,  laughing  and  talking.) 

Luck.  What  good  will  you  do  with  your  fortune  ? 

Painter.  Ah  I  don’t  ask  me  that  yet.  Let  me  enjoy  it  for  a  while 
first :  widen  my  experience,  learn  what  the  great  world  can  teach 
me;  till  now  I’ve  vegetated;  I  want  to  live.  Then  I  shall  go  back 
to  Art  with  wider  knowledge,  deeper  experience,  and  paint  a  great 
picture. 

Luck.  Don’t  wait  too  long  before  you  begin  it. 

Painter.  There’s  no  hurry;  I’m  young  yet;  I’ve  never  had  my 
fling.  Come,  you  must  drink  my  health ;  why,  you  look  almost 
melancholy. 

{Enter  Doctor  Death  in  the  distance.) 

Luck.  I’m  afraid  I’m  not  at  my  best  to-night.  {She  shudders.) 

Painter.  What  is  the  matter?  Ah!  {He  puts  down  his  glass.) 
Look!  who  is  that  austere  man  from  whom  everyone  shrinks? 

Luck.  ’Tis  Doctor  Death. 

Painter.  I  thought  so.  I’ve  often  seen  him — he  was  a  visitor  at 
my  father’s  house — yet  I’ve  never  feared  him.  But  now'  I’m  rich 
I  own  my  heart  is  cold  at  his  approach.  Do  you  think  he’s  seen  me? 

Luck.  You  need  not  tremble:  see,  he  has  touched  that  girl’s  arm: 
now  they  go  together.  [Exit  Doctor  Death. 

Painter.  Poor  thing!  Luck!  Do  you  dread  him  too? 

Luck.  I?  {With  a  mysterious  smile.)  No.  Sometimes,  when  I 
visit  the  despairing,  I  take  his  form. 
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Painter.  A1i  ! 

(Pleasure  and  Sir  Croesus  enter  arm  in  arm,  some  of  Pleasure’s 
train  following  her.) 

Sir  C.  Hello!  have  you  made  friends  with  Luck  at  last? 

Painter.  Yes,  I’m  a  rich  man  now. 

Sir  C.  Sold  all  your  pictures? 

Painter.  No,  I’ve  come  into  a  fortune. 

Pleasure.  Ah!  that’s  better.  (All  congratulate  him:  Pleasure 
tithes  his  hand.)  Then  we  shall  be  close  friends  now. 

Painter.  I  shan’t  be  the  first  to  break  the  compact,  I  promise 
you.  Now  let’s  enjoy  ourselves.  Waiter! 

(Enter  Waiter.) 

Waiter.  Yes,  sir? 

Painter.  Supper !  Quick  I 

Waiter.  Yes,  sir:  what  would  you  like,  sir? 

Painter.  Everything  you’ve  got !  Sit  down,  all  of  you;  you’re  my 
guests  to-night.  [Exit  Waiter. 

Sir  C.  Bravo!  you’re  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  I  see.  Now 
YOU  are  one  of  us,  you’ll  soon  get  rid  of  your  silly  theories,  and  learn 
what  the  world  was  made  for.  (Enter  Poverty.)  Come,  my  good 
fellow,  you  aren’t  wanted  here  now. 

Poverty  (to  Painter).  I  thought  I  might  congratulate  you:  I’ve 
heard  the  news. 

Painter.  Yes,  yes;  that’s  all  right. 

Poverty.  I’ve  come  to  say  goodbye.  Won’t  you  shake  hands? 

Painter.  Yes,  yes.  Goodbye,  then.  (Drawing  him  aside.)  By 
the  way,  you  needn’t  tell  everyone  we  used  to  be  so  thick;  people 
have  prejudices,  and  I  shall  have  to  consider  my  friends. 

Poverty.  You  needn’t  be  afraid:  I  shall  never  meet  your  new 
friends.  I  shall  go  back  to  the  studio:  Art  won’t  be  ashamed  of 
me. 

Painter.  O,  by  the  bye,  you  might  tell  her  that  I  don’t  quite 
know  when  I  shall  be  back. 

Poverty.  Don’t  stay  away  too  long  :  she  may  get  tired  of  waiting. 

Painter.  0,  don’t  preach,  for  goodness’  sake. 

(Exit  Poverty;  meanwhile,  Conscience  has  entered  unobserved.) 

Painter  (seeing  Conscience).  Ah !  you  back  again ! 

Conscience.  Yes:  I  thought  it  time  I  came.  Won’t  you  intro¬ 
duce  me  to  3'our  new  friends? 

Painter.  Plenty  of  time  for  that  bye  and  bye.  You  know-  the 
news  ? 

Conscience.  Yes. 

Pai.vter.  Won’t  j’ou  congratulate  me  ? 

Conscience.  Not  yet. 

Painter.  Come,  don’t  make  yourself  disagreeable  just  when  I  want 
to  be  jolly  :  look  pleasant  for  once. 

Conscience.  That’s  rather  a  lot  to  ask  just  now. 

Painter.  Wh^-,  what  have  you  to  be  afraid  of? 
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Conscience.  My  cUsinissal :  when  1  see  you  rejok-iug  to  part  from 
your  old  friend  Poverty,  I  fear  my  turn  will  come  next. 

Painter.  Don’t  talk  nonsense :  you  seem  to  think  that  I  can’t 
have  a  little  fun  without  neglecting  my  duty.  I'll  prove  you  wrong: 
I’ll  go  straight  off  and  tell  Fame  the  news:  I  would  sooner  have  her 
congratulations  than  that  of  the  whole  crew.  [Exit  Painter. 

Pleasure  {to  Conscience).  Where  has  he  gone’.^  Why  has  he  left 
us? 

Conscience.  He  wmited  to  speak  to  Fame. 

Pleasure.  What  nonsense!  Are  you  a  friend  of  his? 

Conscience.  I’m  his  Conscience. 

Pleasure.  O  !  Why  do  you  look  so  dismal  ? 

Conscience.  I  have  a  pain  at  my  heart. 

Pleasure.  I  noticed  your  master  seemed  to  snub  you  :  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  be  out  of  a  job  before  long. 

Conscience.  I  fear  so.  I  can  only  appeal  to  his  better  nature. 
Pleasure.  I’m  not  so  limited.  Take  my  advice:  don’t  obtrude 
yourself  too  much  :  drive  him  with  a  loose  rein.  Even  artists  can’t 
live  on  the  hill-tops  always. 

Conscience.  The  stars  shine  clearer  there. 

Pleasure.  But  electric  lamps  suit  the  complexion  better. 
Conscience.  Are  we  enemies? 

Pleasure.  Not  if  you  know  how  to  behave  yourself. 

{Enter  Painter.) 

Pleasure.  Well,  have  you  seen  Fame? 

Painter.  Yes;  she  didn’t  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  my  good 
fortune. 

Pleasure.  Just  like  her:  she  holds  herself  very  aloof. 

Luck.  Did  you  ask  her  to  supper? 

Painter.  Yes;  she  wouldn’t  come. 

Pleasure.  That’s  because  you’ve  invited  me,  I  expect. 

Painter.  O,  never  mind  about  her:  let  her  go  and  be  hanged  to 
her :  she’ll  come  round  bye  and  bye.  {Tithing  Pleasure  by  the  arm). 
Now  for  supper:  you’ll  sit  by  me? 

Pleasure.  Of  course  I  will. 

Painter  {lauyiiinghj  to  Sir  C.)  You  won’t  be  jealous? 

Sir  C.  Why  should  I?  She  still  has  an  arm  to  spare.  {He  takes 
it,  and  they  sit  at  the  table  xoith  the  others,  laughing  and  joking. 
Conscience  sits  on  the  bench  and  goes  to  sleep.) 

Curtain. 

F(i(7  of  Act  /. 

Act  II. 

The  scene  is  the  Studio  of  the  Painter.  There  is  a  domed  aleovc  at 
the  bael:  with  curtains,  now  open  :  in  the.  alcove  is  a  low  "  throne,” 
on  xvhich  a  Model  is  posed,  habited  as  a  Nymph. 

On  a  couch  in  a  corner,  ('oNsriENCE  is  lyiuei  under  <i  enverhi, 
which  completely  conceals  him. 
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It  is  (in  niitumn  afteruoon  some  months  later.  The  Painter 

is  seated  at  his  easel.  A  large  blank  canvas  is  leaning  against 

the  wall. 

Painter  (laying  aside  his  palette).  I’m  sorry,  my  dear,  but  I  can’t 
f»et  on,  somehow.  You’d  better  take  your  rest. 

Model.  Didn’t  I  keep  the  pose? 

Painter.  Yes;  it  isn’t  your  fault:  my  hands  w-on’t  obey  me. 

Model.  You  used  to  paint  so  easily  and  cheerfully,  whistling  and 
singing  all  the  time.  Are  you  ill,  sir? 

Painter.  Yes,  I  daresay  I  am. 

Model.  Hadn’t  you  better  see  a  doctor? 

Painter.  There’s  only  one  doctor  could  cure  me.  (There  is  a 
knock  at  the  door.)  Come  in. 

(Enter  Waiter.) 

Waiter.  Good  afternoon,  sir.  You  told  me  to  bring  round  the  bill 
last  time  we  saw  you  at  the  gardens. 

Painter.  Yes:  give  it  me.  (He  gives  Waiter  a  bank-note.)  Keep 
the  change. 

W.aiter.  O,  thank  you,  sir.  We  haven’t  seen  you  for  the  last  day 
or  two,  sir. 

Painter.  No. 

Waiter.  We  shall  be  having  a  lot  of  company  to-night,  sir:  shall 
1  reserve  your  usual  table  for  supper,  sir? 

Painter.  No;  I  shan’t  be  going  to  the  gardens  again. 

Waiter.  Won’t  you,  sir?  Sorry,  sir:  we  shall  miss  you.  Good 
day,  sir.  [Exit  Waiter. 

Model.  Won’t  you  try  and  paint  again?  I’ll  keep  so  still. 

Painter  (wearily).  Yes,  I’ll  try,  though  the  light  won’t  last  much 
longer.  (He  paints.)  What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  months  I’ve 
been  idle  ? 

Model.  Posing  for  other  painters :  Mr.  Dauber,  Mr.  Truegift,  and 
a  lot  more. 

Painter.  What  do  they  say  about  me? 

Model.  Mr.  Dauber  says  you’re  a  lucky  dog. 

Painter.  Yes,  he  would  say  so.  But  Truegift  and  the  others,  the 
men  who  know — what  do  they  say? 

Model.  I — I  don’t  think  they  mention  you  now,  sir. 

Painter.  No,  1  suppose  not. 

Model.  I  hope  you’ll  let  me  sit  for  you  often,  sir,  now  you've 
begun  to  paint  again,  i  used  to  like  coming  here  best  of  all :  it  was 
so  nice  to  see  you  working  with  your  beautiful  wife  smiling  and - 

Painter.  Don’t!  Stop,  for  pity’s  sake! 

Model.  I’m  so  sorry.  What’s  happened? 

Painter.  She’s  gone  away.  (He  throws  down  his  brushes.)  No! 
It’s  no  use!  1  shall  never  paint  again.  You’d  better  go,  my  girl. 
Now  don’t  cry;  it’s  not  your  fault.  Here!  (He  gives  her  gold.)  I 
promise  I’ll  send  for  you  if  ever  I  paint  again. 
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Model.  O,  you  must !  Every  artist  used  to  say  what  a  genius 

you  were. 

Painter.  And  now  they  say  I’m  a  lucky  dog.  Wrong  both  times 
perhaps.  Now  goodbye. 

Model.  Goodbye,  sir.  (She  disappears  through  a  door  on  the  left 
The  Painter  draws  the  curtains  in  front  of  the  alcove.  Meanwhile 
Conscience  stretches  himself  and  sits  up.  He  is  shrivelled  and 
unpleasant  in  appearance.) 

Conscience  (yawning).  Good  morning,  master. 

Painter  (starting).  What!  are  you  my  Conscience,  you  mis¬ 
shapen  horror?  (Conscience  rises  feebly.) 

Conscience.  I  know  I’m  not  the  man  I  was,  but  who’s  to  blame 
for  that?  I’m  glad  I’m  awake  at  last:  I’ve  had  a  long  sleep. 

Painter.  I  thought  I  should  have  to  face  you  soon;  you’ve  been 
restless  for  a  day  or  two  past.  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ? 

Conscience.  What’s  been  happening  whilst  I’ve  been  asleep? 

Painter.  0,  you  can  guess ;  I’ve  been  spending  my  time  in  the 
world,  with  Pleasure  and  her  crew. 

Conscience.  Where  I  wasn’t  wanted.  So  you’ve  come  Itach  to 
your  home  at  last? 

Painter.  Yes. 

Conscience.  Doesn’t  it  look  a  tride  lonely  after  all  your  gay 
company  ? 

Painter.  You  beast,  I  want  none  of  your  sarcasm.  Can’t  you  see 
that  Art  has  gone?  Deserted  me? 

Conscience.  I  like  that!  Deserted  you!  when  you’ve  not  been 
near  her  for  months. 

Painter.  I  know  I’ve  been  a  fool,  a  brute;  but  I  always  meant  to 
come  back.  And  when  I  did  I  found  her  gone;  and  I’ve  searched  for 
her,  yearned  for  her,  but  she  stays  away.  Will  she  never  come  back? 

Conscience.  Is  it  likely,  after  the  way  you’ve  treated  her? 
Gadding  about  and  flirting  with  that  minx  Pleasure  and  the  rest  of 
them ! 

(Conscience  has  perched  himself  on  the  Painter’s  high 
stool,  ivhere  he  squats  like  an  imp.) 

Painter.  You  demon!  don’t  sit  there  gloating  over  my  misery! 
If  you’ve  no  consolation  to  offer  me,  you’d  better  go  to  sleep  again. 

Conscience.  I  daresay  ’twould  be  pleasanter  for  both  of  us,  but 
it  isn’t  so  easy  to  send  me  to  sleep  again  now  I’m  awake.  What  an 
ass  you’ve  been ! 

Painter.  I’m  not  the  first  to  pursue  Pleasure  too  eagerly;  why 
should  I  suffer  so  keenly? 

Conscience.  Because  you  had  so  much  at  stake:  you’d  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  your  talent.  If  you’d  listened  to  me - 

Painter.  Yes,  yes,  I  know :  but  am  I  never  to  do  a  thing  without 
asking  your  approval? 

Conscience.  Much  better  for  you  if  you  didn’t. 

Painter.  You  Puritanical  prig  1  you  see  harm  in  every  innocent 
amusement. 
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Conscience.  Amusement  isn’t  innocent  when  it  makes  you 
neglect  your  duty.  As  if  you  didn’t  know! 

Painter.  Yes,  but  you  needn’t  rub  it  in.  (A  knock  at  the  door  on 
the  right.)  Hark  1  a  visitor :  now  do  try  and  pull  yourself  together : 
I’m  ashamed  of  you.  Who  is  it? 

(Conscience  withdraws  to  the  background  as  Luck  enters.) 

Luck.  It’s  1 :  Luck. 

Painter  (carelessly).  Good  afternoon. 

Luck.  You  don’t  welcome  me  so  eagerly  as  you  did  once. 

Painter.  No:  I’m  forgetting  my  manners.  Won’t  you  sit  down? 

Luck.  Thanks,  but  I  can’t  stay  long.  I  don’t  care  about  visiting 
where  I’m  not  welcomed. 

Painter.  What  is  your  errand  this  time? 

Luck.  A  mere  trifle :  they’ve  found  silver  in  that  mine  Sir 
Croesus  told  you  to  invest  in;  so  you’ll  have  a  lot  more  money. 

Painter.  More  money  !  what’s  the  good  of  money  to  me  ! 

Luck  (sarcastically).  To  do  good  with:  now  you’ll  be  able  to  see 
still  more  of  the  world,  to  enlarge  your  knowledge  and  deepen  your 
sympathies. 

Painter.  Ah!  don’t  cast  my  past  follies  in  my  teeth.  You  were 
a  true  prophet :  you  warned  me  of  what  might  happen. 

Luck.  And  the  great  picture  you  were  going  to  paint :  may  I 
see  it? 

Painter  (pointing  to  the  empty  canvas).  There  it  is! 

Luck.  I’m  sorry. 

Painter.  Yes,  my  hand  is  powerless,  my  imagination  is  dead. 
Go:  leave  me  to  myself:  when  I  think  of  what  you’ve  brought  on 
me  I’m  tempted  to  curse  the  day  we  met. 

Luck.  I  feared  as  much;  I  warned  you,  remember.  You’re 
difficult  to  please :  discontented  now  you  are  rich,  miserable  when 
you  were  poor. 

Painter.  I  didn’t  know  then  what  misery  was,  though  I  thought 
I  did. 

Luck  (sighs).  So  you  join  the  ungrateful  crowd ! 

Painter.  No.  I’m  not  ungrateful :  I’m  thankful  to  you  for  having 
taught  me  to  know  myself,  to  see  what  a  w-eak  fool  I  am. 

liUCK.  Come,  there’s  hope  yet  if  you’ve  learnt  that. 

Conscience.  Of  course  there  is:  it’s  the  first  step  on  the  right 
road.  You’ll  be  all  right  yet! 

Painter.  W’hat’s  happened  to  you  ?  You’re  more  like  your  old  self. 

Conscience.  I  thought  I  felt  rather  better.  I  shall  be  all  right 
again  soon  if  you’ll  give  me  a  chance. 

(A  knock  at  the  door.) 

Painter.  Come  in. 

(Enter  Pleasure.) 

Pleasure.  Good  afternoon,  everybody.  (To  Painter.)  It’s  some¬ 
thing  quite  new  for  me  to  have  to  hunt  you  up :  you  usually  com.e 
after  me. 
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Painter.  Yes;  I’m  sorry  you’ve  troubled  to  come. 

Pleasure.  But  what’s  the  matter?  Don’t  tell  me  you’ve  for¬ 
gotten  we’re  all  going  to  dine  at  llichmond  to-day. 

Painter.  Were  we?  Yes:  1  had  forgotten. 

Pleasure  {looking  round).  Why,  what’s  up?  You  all  look  as 
melancholy  as  mutes.  (To  Luck.)  The  people  you  visit  don’t  usually 
look  so  dismal,  dear. 

Luck.  I’m  never  so  welcome  the  second  visit  as  the  first.  (To 
Painter.)  1  must  be  off. 


Painter.  Must  you  go? 

Luck.  Yes;  I’m  due  to  call  on  Lord  llakehell.  (Consulting  her 
tablets). 

Painter.  You  visit  that  scamp? 

Luck.  I  must  when  I’ve  good  news  for  him.  His  wife’s  just  died 
in  Paris.  Ugh!  I’m  having  a  pleasant  morning.  Goodbye. 

[Exit  Luck, 

Pleasure.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  I’ve  a  bone  to  pick  with  you.  Why 
have  you  forsaken  me  the  last  day  or  two? 

Painter.  I’ve  been  busy  :  I’ve  had  some  work  to  do. 

Pleasure.  Nonsense:  at  any  rate,  it’s  not  very  polite  to  drop  me 
without  a  word  when  we’ve  been  such  chums  for  the  last  three 
months. 

Painter.  Quite  true  :  I  ought  not  to  have  left  you  so  abruptly.  But 
I  no  longer  felt  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  be  a  pleasant  companion 
to  you. 

Pleasure.  I’ve  noticed  you’ve  been  a  trifle  moody  and  distrait 
lately,  but  I  never  guessed  there  was  anything  seriously  wrong. 
Have  I  offended  you  ?  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  me  ? 

Painter.  No,  you’ve  been  only  too  charming. 

Pleasure.  Are  you  tired  of  me  already  after  all  your  protesta¬ 
tions  ? 

Painter.  I’m  tired  of  the  sort  of  company  you  led  me  into:  i’ni 
tired  of  being  idle :  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  work. 

Pleasure.  I  see  what  it  is!  {Pointing  to  Conscience.)  You’ve 
been  letting  that  poison  your  mind  against  me. 

Conscience.  Yes,  I’ve  told  a  few  truths  about  you. 

Pleasure.  Libels,  you  mean.  You're  only  tolerable  when  you’re 
asleep;  awake  you’re  a  perfect  wet  blanket.  (To  Painter.)  Don’t 
you  find  me  a  pleasanter  companion  than  he  is  ? 

Conscience  {to  Pleasure).  It’s  your  fault  if  I’m  a  nuisance  to  him 
now  instead  of  a  friend.  I  knew  from  the  first  you  were  my  enemy, 
and  his  too. 

Pleasure  {to  Painter).  Are  you  going  to  let  him  speak  to  me  like 
this  in  your  own  house  ? 

Painter  {to  Conscience).  Do  get  out  of  sight  somewhere  when 
I’ve  visitors;  can’t  you  wait  till  we’re  alone? 

(Conscience  retires:  his  shape  and  countenance  lose  their 
improving  appearance.) 

Pleasure  {looking  round).  So  this  is  where  you  spend  your  days? 
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Painter.  Yes. 

Pleasure.  All  alone? 

Painter.  Yes — now.  Except  for  him. 

Pleasure.  A  lively  companion!  It’s  a  dismal  sort  of  place.  {She 
shivers.) 

Painter.  It  is  indeed. 

Pleasure.  You’ll  go  melancholy  mad  if  you  stay  here  alone. 
Where’s  your  wife,  Art,  you  were  always  talking  about?  ‘I  was 
almost  jealous  of  her  at  first. 

Painter.  Ah  !  don’t  speak  of  her !  She’s  gone  !  left  me  ! 

Pleasure.  Has  she  really?  Never  mind:  I’ll  soon  make  you 
forget  her. 

Painter.  You?  You  can’t;  nothing  can. 

Pleasure.  Don’t  glare  at  me  like  that,  please,  as  if  it  were  my 
fault.  I  didn’t  come  after  you  :  you  came  after  me. 

Painter.  I  blame  no  one  but  myself.  (A  hnid  hnoch  of  the  door.) 
Who’s  there? 

{Enter  Sir  Croesus.) 

Sir  C.  Ah  !  here  you  both  are;  that’s  lucky.  My  motor’s  outside: 
we  can  all  start  together  and  be  at  Richmond  just  in  nice  time. 

Painter.  Thanks,  I  don’t  think  I  can  come. 

Pleasure.  I’m  afraid  our  friend  has  a  fit  of  the  blues:  he  talks  as 
if  he  were  going  to  give  us  the  slip. 

Sir  C.  Nonsense.  (To  Painter.)  You’re  a  bit  off  colour;  had  a 
bad  night? 

Painter.  Yes :  one  long  nighttnare. 

Pleasure.  I  thought  so;  there’s  no  doubt  you  don’t  look  quite 
yourself. 

Painter.  Have  I  changed?  So  have  you. 

Pleasure.  Nonsense,  I’m  the  same  as  I  always  am,  though  I  know 
1  look  best  at  night.  (To  Sir  C.)  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  me? 

Sir  C.  Not  the  slightest. 

Pleasure  {to  Painter).  You’ve  a  jaundiced  eye,  you  see;  I’ll  send 
a  doctor  to  you. 

Sir  C.  a  few  hours  with  us  will  put  him  right :  everybody  has 
these  uncomfortable  attacks  sometimes:  it’s  a  disease.  Come! 
{Tahing  his  arm.) 

Painter  {freeing  himself).  No,  don’t  tempt  me:  go  your  own  way 
and  let  me  be. 

Conscience.  Yes,  I  fancy  he  wouldn’t  add  to  your  enjoyment 
to-day. 

Pleasure  {to  Sir  C.).  There !  That’s  the  explanation  of  all  this ! 
He  listens  to  that  wretch  instead  of  to  me. 

Sir  C.  The  more  fool  he !  (To  Painter.)  Come  out  of  this 
melancholy  hole,  and  don’t  listen  to  that  fellow’s  croakings. 

Pleasure  {caressingly).  Come :  why  have  you  grown  so  unkind 
all  at  once? 

Conscience.  Don’t  listen  to  her,  master:  she’s  a  Will  o’  the  Wisp 
who  will  only  lead  you  deeper  into  the  morass.  Are  you  the  happier 
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for  following  her?  Hasn’t  she  changed  you  from  an  artist  to  an  idle 
trifler?  Hasn’t  she  come  between  you  and  Art? 

Painter.  Yes,  true  enough.  I  loved  Art,  I  worshipped  her,  and 
now  she’s  deserted  me. 

Pleasure.  Well,  as  she  is  gone,  you’d  better  come  back  to  me. 

Painter.  Yes!  why  not?  what  else  is  left  me? 

Conscience  (holding  him).  Master !  be  a  man !  What  can  she  offer 
you  now  but  the  certainty  of  a  life  of  remorse? 

(The  Painter  drops  on  the  conch  and  holds  his  head  in 
his  hands.) 

Pleasure.  So,  my  good  friend,  you  can  sit  silent  and  hear  me 
insulted  in  your  own  house.  I’m  not  accustomed  to  be  treated  in 
this  way:  I  don’t  know  why  I’ve  troubled  myself  about  you.  I  can 
assure  you  there  are  plenty  of  others  who  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  your  place.  So  goodbye,  and  be  sure  I  shan’t  miss  you  half 
as  much  as  you’ll  miss  me. 

(The  Painter  starts  up  to  retain  her,  hut  Conscience 
seizes  his  arm.) 

Sir  C.  (opening  the  door  for  Pleasure).  I’ll  be  with  you  in  one 
minute.  [Exit  Pleasure. 

Sir  C.  Do  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  you  were  uncommonly  rude 
to  that  charming  lady? 

Painter.  Yes,  I  was:  let  me  go  to  her  and  apologise. 

Conscience.  Already? 

Sir  C.  No  hurry:  give  her  time  to  cool  down:  don’t  fret  about 
her:  she’ll  always  come  back  when  you  want  her.  Why,  I’ve 
dropped  her  dozens  of  times  to  go  to  the  City  to  make  money,  but 
she’ll  always  come  back  when  I  whistle. 

Conscience.  A  nice  sort  of  character  you’re  giving  the  lady!  A 
pretty  pair  you  make ! 

Sir  C.  (to  Painter).  You  don’t  keep  this  fellow  in  his  proper 
place  :  one  would  think  he  was  master  of  the  house. 

Conscience.  If  I  were,  I  should  choose  different  guests. 

Painter.  Excuse  him,  I’ve  allowed  him  too  much  liberty,  and  he 
takes  advantage  of  it.  (He  pushes  Conscience  bach.) 

Sir  C.  He  wants  a  lesson,  and  you’d  better  give  him  one.  You’ll 
come  with  us  then? 

Painter.  No,  I  want  to  try  and  work  once  more. 

Sir  C.  But  why  want  to  paint  at  all  now  you’ve  plenty  of  money? 

Painter.  Ah  !  you  wouldn’t  understand. 

Sir  C.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  like  messing  about  with  these 
sticky  things? 

Painter.  ’Twas  my  greatest  delight :  I  lived  for  it.  But  now - 

Sir  C.  Well,  well,  if  you  like  it,  there’s  no  harm  your  amusing 
yourself  with  it  now  and  then,  when  you’ve  nothing  better  to  do. 
(Seeing  the  picture  on  the  easel.)  Is  that  what  you’ve  been  working 
at? 

Painter.  Yes:  that’s  the  best  I  can  do  now.  liook  at  it!  Lifeless, 
mechanical — a  child  would  blush  for  it. 
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Sir  C.  It  looks  all  right  to  me  :  first  class. 

Painter.  That  settles  it;  it  must  be  worthless.  (He  dashes  his 
foot  through  it.)  That’s  what  I  think  of  it:  that’s  all  mj  work  is 
good  for  now. 

Conscience.  Bravo!  that’s  the  best  thing  you’ve  done  for  months. 

Sir  C.  Well,  you  are  off  your  head:  why,  I’d  have  given  you  a 
pony  for  that  picture. 

Painter.  It’s  not  worth  the  canvas  it  defiled!  (striking  his  fore¬ 
head).  I’m  empty  !  drained  dry  !  that’s  what  the  pursuit  of  Pleasure 
has  done  for  me. 

Sir  C.  Bosh!  Why,  I’ve  run  after  Pleasure  for  years,  and  am  I 
the  worse  for  it? 

Painter.  No,  you  aren’t.  But  we’re  different. 

Sir  C.  I  hope  so!  I  don’t  let  trifles  upset  me:  you’re  too  sensi¬ 
tive,  my  young  friend. 

Painter.  Is  it  a  mark  of  superiority  to  be  thick-skinned,  callous? 

Sir  C.  Of  course  it  is.  We  are  the  ones  who  get  on  :  that’s  proof 
enough,  isn’t  it? 

Conscience.  That’s  it !  harden  your  heart,  stupefy  your  conscience, 
crush  down  every  unselfish  instinct,  and  then,  when  you’ve  made 
yourself  a  brute,  proclaim  you’re  a  man,  the  flower  of  creation  ! 

Sir  C.  (to  Painter).  When  I  got  rid  of  my  Conscience,  it  wasn’t 
to  be  abused  by  yours.  (The  Painter  attempts  to  speak.)  No,  I’ve 
no  more  time  to  waste  on  you  :  it’s  clear  you’ve  no  will  of  your  own ; 
you’ve  degraded  yourself  to  be  this  impudent  rascal’s  slave.  I’m  off ! 

Conscience.  Better  my  slave  than  your  chum. 

Painter.  Don’t  leave  me  all  alone:  I’ll  make  him  apologise. 

Sir  C.  No:  and  take  my  word  for  it,  you’ll  never  be  happy  till 
you’ve  given  him  his  quietus.  So  goodbye;  I’m  going  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Pleasure,  you  with  Conscience:  which  of  us  is  the 
fool? 

[Exit  Sir  Croesus. 

(The  scene  has  grown  somewhat  darker.) 

Conscience.  A  good  riddance ! 

Painter.  You  miserable  abortion,  are  you  satisfied  now?  Look 
round !  My  house  is  empty;  Art  has  left  me,  and  now  you’ve  driven 
away  my  friends. 

Conscience.  And  you  regret  them?  Is  this  the  end  of  your  brave 
resolve  to  tear  yourself  free  and  be  a  man  once  more  ?  Coward ! 
when  a  smile  from  Pleasure  and  a  sneer  from  Wealth  are  enough 
to  tempt  you  back  to  the  quicksands  which  were  engulfing  you, 
body  and  soul ! 

Painter.  What  else  is  left  me  but  to  go  back?  I  don’t  pretend 
to  be  a  hero;  I  know  I’m  only  a  weak,  despicable  man. 

Conscience.  Ha,  ha !  so  you  know  the  truth  at  last. 

Painter.  Why  do  you  delight  in  torturing  me?  Haven’t  I 
enough  to  bear  already?  Have  you  no  consolation  to  offer  me  in 
my  misery? 

Conscience.  liook  at  him  !  And  this  is  the  man  who  was  going 
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to  enrich  the  world  with  visions  of  beauty,  to  wear  the  laurel  crown 
of  Fame  ! 

Painter.  You  vile  wretch !  it’s  your  worst  crime  to  remind  me 
of  what  I  was. 

Conscience.  And  of  what  you  might  have  been. 

Painter.  Silence !  Let  me  have  a  moment’s  respite  from  your 
venomous  tongue. 

Conscience.  No,  you’ve  ignored  me,  stupefied  me,  stifled  me: 
isn’t  it  natural  I  should  take  my  revenge?  My  day  has  come!  1 
knew  it  must.  Fool !  to  throw  away  a  pearl  for  a  pebble ;  to - 

Painter.  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  endure  you  at  my  elbow  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  jeering  at  me,  reminding  me  how'  contemptible 
I  am?  No!  if  I’m  fallen  into  the  gutter  I’ll  lie  there  and  be  happy 
in  the  mud ;  and  woe  to  anyone  who  reminds  me  I  once  walked  erect 
on  the  earth  and  looked  on  the  stars. 

Conscience.  Go,  then,  and  wallow  in  the  mire;  it’s  all  you’re  fit 
for. 

Painter.  Take  care!  you’ve  said  enough:  I’m  not  in  the  mood 
to  stand  your  reproaches.  Can’t  you  see  I’m  mad  and  desperate? 
Have  you  no  pity? 

Conscience.  No!  I’ve  no  pity  for  the  man  who  chooses  evil 
with  his  eyes  open.  What  are  you?  An  impotent  failure!  Break 
your  brushes,  make  firew'ood  of  your  easel,  and  use  your  palette 
knife  to  cut  your  throat  with. 

Painter.  Yes!  you’re  right!  To  die  is  all  that’s  left  me  to  do. 
I’ll  drag  on  this  despicable  existence  no  longer.  My  pistol! 

(He  rushes  to  the  bureau  and  opens  a  drawer.) 

Conscience  (clinging  to  him).  No,  no!  T  didn’t  mean  that!  Yon 
shan’t  add  that  crime  to  the  others:  live,  and  w’e’ll  be  friends  again. 

Painter.  Too  late.  I’ll  have  no  mercy  on  myself,  nor,  by 
Heaven,  on  you.  You  shall  die  first ! 

(He  seizes  him  by  the  throat.) 

Conscience  (struggling).  Mercy  !  help  ! 

Painter.  Die,  dog,  and  let  me  die  in  peace. 

(He  strangles  him  and  throws  his  body  behind  the  curtain.) 

Painter.  Now  I  am  free:  my  life’s  my  owm  at  last:  it  shall 
pollute  the  earth  no  longer.  (Seizing  his  pistol.)  Come,  Death! 
(There  is  a  solemn  hnock  at  the  door.  Enter  Doctor  Death,  robed 
in  a  black  cloak:  he  wears  a  loose  hat  which  nearly  conceals  his 
features.  His  hair  is  white.) 

Dr.  Death.  Come,  come ;  this  is  a  strange  way  to  receive  a 
visitor.  You  may  drop  that  pistol:  I’m  not  a  burglar. 

Painter.  Who  are  you? 

Dr.  Death.  A  doctor;  I’ve  been  told  you’re  in  need  of  my 
services. 

Painter.  I  want  help  from  no  one:  I’ve  a  panacea  for  all  my 
ills. 

Dr.  Death.  H’m!  you  don’t  look  quite  normal:  let  me  have  your 
hand.  Feverish,  pulse  galloping:  been  living  a  little  irregularly 
lately,  haven’t  you?  It  was  time  I  came. 
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Painter.  I  want  no  doctor :  1  summoned  Death. 

Dr.  Death.  Death  often  comes  in  guise  of  a  doctor. 

Painter.  Let  me  see  your  face.  {His  visitor  uncovers.)  Yes, 

I  know  you  now  :  you  are  Death. 

Dr.  Death.  Yes.  You  do  not  fear  me? 

Painter.  No:  1  fear  you  not.  Why  should  1  wish  to  live? 

Dr.  Death.  Yet  many  who  are  tired  of  life  dread  Death. 

Painter.  Yes,  that  is  true.  Fools !  Why  should  men  fear  to 
die? 

Dr.  Death.  You  see,  people  get  into  a  habit  of  living,  and  it’s 
always  a  nuisance  to  change  a  habit  suddenly. 

Painter.  Spare  me  your  jeers.  Doctor;  1  am  resolved.  Why 
should  I  shrink  from  you?  The  better  part  of  me  is  dead  already. 

Dr.  Death.  You  are  ready  to  face  the  unknown  ?  to  penetrate 
behind  the  veil? 

Painter.  All  men  must,  some  day :  sooner  or  late,  what  does 
it  matter?  1  don’t  believe  in  the  old  fables  of  hell  and  purgatory: 
’twas  Conscience  invented  them  to  frighten  us.  The  grave  ends  all. 

Dr.  Death.  H’m! 

Painter.  You  Tcnoiv.  Is  there  a  life — after? 

Dr.  Death.  My  lips  are  sealed :  I  must  not  tell  the  secrets  of 
the  grave.  But  think :  you  were  born  into  this  w'orld,  why  not  into 
another  ? 

Painter.  I  came  from  nothing:  why  not  return  to  it?  Besides, 
what  can  the  next  w'orld  offer  w'orse  than  the  misery  of  this?  So 
come,  to  your  work!  Don’t  think  I  fear  you:  “  ’tis  Conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all,”  and  mine  is  dead. 

Dr.  Death.  Ah  1 

Painter.  If  I  can’t  live  like  a  man,  I  can  at  least  die  like  one: 

I  can  look  you  in  the  face  and  bid  you  welcome:  here’s  my  hand, 
my  friend ! 

Dr.  Death.  Wait:  you  are  too  impetuous. 

Painter.  Wait?  Have  you  come  merely  to  mock  me? 

Dr.  Death.  Death  sometimes  threatens  before  he  strikes.  I  have 
come  as  a  Doctor,  not  as  executioner :  this  is  a  passing  call,  a 
warning  visit. 

Painter.  I  may  not  die? 

Dr.  Death.  Not  yet:  it  would  be  too  easy  a  way  of  ending  your 
follies.  You  reject  life.  Death  rejects  you :  your  punishment  is 
to  live  on. 

Painter.  To  live?  but  life  is  hideous.  Have  mercy! 

Dr.  Death.  I  will.  I  give  you  time  to  repent. 

Painter.  Eepent?  How  can  I  repent  when  Conscience  is  dead? 

Dr.  Death.  But  memory  is  not. 

Painter  (writhing).  No :  memory  brings  remorse,  but  can  it  bring 
repentance  ? 

Dr.  Death.  ’Tis  for  you  to  discover.  Come,  my  friend,  accept 
the  inevitable  with  a  brave  heart :  you  have  time  still  before  you  : 
how  will  you  spend  it? 
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Painter.  Ah  !  if  I  could  only  live  my  life  over  again  !  But  it’s  too 
late. 

Dr.  Death.  Too  late  to  undo  the  past,  but  a  new  life  can  be 
begun  with  each  moment.  Imagine  that  I  have  struck  my  blow, 
and  that  you  are  awaking  in  a  new  world.  Start  fresh  with 
Conscience  as  your  friend,  and  when  I  come  again  you  will  welcome 
me,  not  as  a  haven  from  despair,  but  as  a  longed-for  harbour  after 
a  happy  voyage. 

Painter.  I  will !  I  will !  But  no :  I  shall  wander  helpless 
without  a  guide,  for  I’ve  strangled  Conscience.  Why  do  you  smile? 

Dr.  Death.  Conscience  is  not  so  easily  killed ;  you  may  stifle  him 
by  slow  degrees,  but  i.e  can’t  be  killed  at  a  blow.  W’hat  makes  you 
regret  his  loss  but  his  reviving  influence? 

Painter.  He  lives?  Thank  Heaven!  Look!  what  is  that? 
Something  moves  behind  the  curtain.  (Enter  Conscience  from 
behind  the  curtain,  erect  and  smiling.)  ’Tis  he !  (falling  into  his 
arms).  Forgive  me ! 

Conscience.  Brother! 

(Dr.  Death  turns  to  go.) 

Painter.  Stay !  do  not  leave  me  yet. 

Dr.  Death.  Still  a  cloud  on  your  brow ?  Are  you  still  unsatisfied? 

Painter.  Yes.  Tell  me  one  thing  more.  Art,  my  wife,  the  desire 
of  my  soul,  shall  I  never  see  her  again?  will  she  never  return? 

Dr.  Death.  Fool!  she  is  waiting  to  welcome  you  back  to  her 
arms. 

(Conscience  pulls  back  the  curtains:  Art  is  seen  on  the 
throne,  her  arms  stretched  out  lovingly.) 

Painter.  No  !  at  your  feet,  beloved  ! 

(He  falls  weeping  at  her  feet:  she  bends  forward  and 
kisses  his  forehead.  The  curtain  falls.) 

Finis. 
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Literary  Supplement 


OKPHEUS  AND  EUllYDICE. 

Act  1. 


Scene  I. 


I 


The  porch  of  Aidoneus’  Palace.  At  the  hack  of  the  stage  a  wall 
of  white  stone,  in  its  centre  a  square  niche  large  enough  to 
contain  a  score  or  more  of  rock  crystal  cups ;  above  is  carved 

AH0H:E  o  ba^as  en  poais  hothpion 
nmN  TA  AOIIT  AN  OTKET’  AAPOIH  REAP 

Closing  either  side  a  row  of  Doric  columns;  between  those 
on  the  left,  three  steps  are  seen  to  lead  on  to  a  lawn  of 
asphodel^;  behind  those  on  the  right,  heavy  curtains  of 
cobweb-grey  are  drawn.  Eurydicb  (in  a  gown  of  the  same 
grey  as  the  curtains  is  discovered  leaning  against  a  column 
on  the  left,  and  with  anguished,  pining  mien  gazes  out  over 
the  FAysian  fields).  A  Female  Shade  (in  similar  dress,  hut 
icearing  an  asphodel  in  her  neatly-braided  hair,  enters 
through  the  heavy  curtains,  approaches  Etrydice  from 
behind,  and  addresses  her  with  a  soothing  caress). 

0  FAIR  new-comer  to  our  solemn  world 
Relinquish  woe  and  cross  this  fragrant  lawn 
Of  asphodel,  kneel  down  on  Lethe's  bank  ! — 

It  is  not  far ;  sec,  here  are  crystal  cups  ! 

Go,  drink,  forget,  and  cease  from  pain,  and  be 
Thy  beauty’s  self  with  mortal  pangs  distraught 
Xo  longer ;  since  there  is  no  longer  need. 

Etrydice.  Shaken  my  heart  bleeds  hearing  thy  sweet  voice'. 
Keep  silence,  pray ;  words  heal  not  wounds  that  bleed. 

Shade.  Be  governed  by  thy  beauty  not  thy  heart ; 

For  beauty’s  rule  is  safe,  and  sound,  and  calm  : 

Yet  rash  and  violent  thy  heart  sways  thee, 

(1)  Here,  of  course,  an  ideal  plant  peculiar  to  the  iinder-world  and  not  to  be 
a.ssociated  with  that  which  tourists  identify  in  Sicily  or  Oreece.  It  may,  in  this 
case,  be  visualised  as  a  more  freely  flowering  shamrock  with  white  petals  and 
crey-green  leaves. 
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A  tyrant  of  brief  moods — of  indecision 
Strained  and  prolonged  and  fraught  with  hope  and  fear. 
Eurydice.  Orpheus,  ah  me! 

Shade.  Poor  sufferer,  forth  and  drink. 

And  that  man’s  name  shall  no  more  stab  thy  heart, 

But  rather  please  thine  ear.  Take  thou  a  cup ; 

They  stand  in  this  recess  for  all  to  take. 

Cut  from  rock-crystal,  rinsed,  inviting  use. 

Ei  rydice.  Ah  !  to  forget  for  me  were  worse  than  death. 

(A  Male  Shade  enters  through  the  curtains.) 

Woman  Shade.  0  brother,  take  a  cup  and  fetch  a  draught; 
Her  heart  is  wild  with  anguish  and  heeds  naught. 

Male  Shade.  I  go. 

Eurydice.  A  second  death  and  a  worse  pang 
Must  be  forgetfulness  of  him  I  love. 

Woman  Shade.  Thou  dost  prolong  that  pang  through  ignor¬ 
ance  ; 

The  bitter  pang  of  death  dost  thou  prolong  : 

Once  it  was  mine  and  I  too  clung  to  it. 

But  now  my  heart  hath  peace,  my  thoughts  are  clear. 

And  my  behaviour  now  is  orderly. 

Eurydice.  Oh  mockery !  such  order  is  a  lie ; 

But  love  is  true,  and  Orpheus  loves  me  yet. 

Woman  Shade.  The  truth  of  love  is  beauty,  and  a  lie 
The  doting  heart’s  insistence  on  the  worth 
Of  presence,  actual  sounds  and  shapes;  the  kiss 
And  arms’  embrace  are  images  alone. 

Mere  outward  symbols  of  an  inward  truth. 

Eurydice.  Why  dost  thou  prate  here  with  thy  clever  tongue? 
Flee  from  disorder,  take  thy  solemn  walks, 

And  leave  Eurydice,  unhappiest  wife. 

To  her  dishevelled  hair  and  bursts  of  weeping. 

Woman  Shade  (to  the  Male  Shade,  who  returns  with  the 
draught).  I  cannot  change  her,  she  is  wild  with  grief. 
Male  Shade  (to  Eurydice). 

Drink,  0  fair  sister,  drink  and  end  thy  woe; 

Quaff,  quatf  the  soft  kind  Lethe,  be  at  peace. 

Eurydice  (thrusting  hack  the  cup  so  that  the  contents  are 
spilled).  I  hate  thy  soothing  water;  Orpheus  weeps, 

Salt  tears  run  on  his  lips  which  smart  and  throb. 

Mai.k  Shade  (to  the  Woman  Shade). 

O  sister,  those  whose  beauty  is  so  great 

One  can  but  think  it  might  have  weaned  them  even 
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While  they  were  living  in  the  outer  world, — 

Those  ever  are  the  hardest  to  be  weaned 
From  sucking  at  their  drained  and  bitter  hearts  : 

The  perfect  law  of  beauty  seems  to  them 
Less  nourishing  than  ice;  and  a  clear  mind, 

Purged  of  the  heart’s  disorders,  feebleness. 

Woman  Shade.  Yea,  brother,  it  is  bootless  we  talk  here; 

She  heeds  us  not,  although  our  words  can  teach 
The  one  sure  way  of  losing  misery. 

Male  Shade.  Let  us  walk  forth  to  converse  of  our  lives, — 

Our  former  pangs  of  love  which  teach  the  mind 
Now  on  rehearsal,  what  they  failed  to  teach 
When  the  warm  blood  and  sudden  aching  heart — 

Tempted  by  tyrant  circumstance  to  crave 

Ephemeral  possession — desire  blinded 

And  forced  us  yearn  for  things  outside  ourselves. 

Woman  Shade.  Yet,  Oh  !  the  pity  that  she  must  be  left. 

In  lieu  of  joining  ns  upon  these  meadows 
Of  rarer  scent  than  clover  field’s  in  June  ! 

Male  Shade.  Come  sister,  come,  she  still  doth  learn  of  time. 
And  cannot  mark  immortal  beauty  yet. 

(They  go  out  over  the  meads.) 

Eurydice  {after  some  moments  turns  and  begins  passionately). 
Though  1  love  Thessaly  where  Orpheus  dwells. 

And  will  love,  and  refuse  Oblivion’s  cup. 

Their  treacherous  cold  drug  for  broken  hearts ; 

Than  Lethe  worse,  worse  than  the  dread  heart-cramp 
That  overtakes  these  musing  ghosts,  I  curse 
Two  things  in  pleasant  Thessaly ; — who  bless 
Its  grass  which  my  warm  feet  shall  tread  no  more. 

And  bless  those  trees  into  whose  branch-raised  domes 

I  standing  by  the  bole,  would  oft  gaze  up 

While  the  sun  filtered  through  their  live  green  leaves ; 

The  hills  I  bless,  the  flowers  and  those  streams 
By  whose  banks  Orpheus  lingered  all  day  long, 

And  let  his  lyre  lie  idle  on  his  lap. 

So  musical  their  waters  and  so  clear ; 

And  all  the  folk  of  Thessaly  I  bless. 

The  nymphs  and  shepherds  and  the  husbandmen ; 

Naught  shall  my  heart  forget  which  once  it  blessed, 

No  shade  shall  oust  my  long-loved  former  friends ; 

For  asphodel,  though  it  smell  sw'eet  and  faint. 

Is  not  our  blue-bells  and  anemones. 
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Is  not  our  daisies  even ;  our  daisies  are 
Dearer  to  me  than  perfect  asphodel  : — 

Yet  two  things  in  that  world  so  dear  to  me, 

Two  things  in  Thessaly  where  Orpheus  dwells 
1  hate  and  curse ;  one  Aristaeus  is 
Whoso  hot  blood  and  presumptuous  handsomeness 
Conceived  he  might  seduce  e’en  Orpheus’  wife, 

And  seize  her  in  those  happy  solitudes 

Where  she  went  gathering  simples.  While  from  him 

1  fled  through  tall  grass,  leaping  clumps  of  fern, 

A  second  evil  my  foot  glanced  on,  ah !  .  ,  . 

Why,  in  a  land  so  large  and  lovable. 

Was  such  a  small  thing  bad,  the  black  forked  tongue 
Of  a  deaf  adder  ?  and  among  young  men 
Handsome  and  courteous  and  inclined  to  good. 

The  size  of  a  man’s  heart  or  a  man’s  brain 
Was  so  much  hidden,  all  else  fair,  where  evil 
Lurked  and  had  fostered  her  transforming  power? 

Here  yet  the  wound  is  on  my  heel,  the  blood 
Still  moist  is  almost  warm ;  I  must  return 
And  pray  to  sad  Persephone  once  more. 

And  clamour  at  Aidoneus’  feet  for  leave 
To  be  alive  again  there  in  those  woods  : 

Then  let  the  snake  bite  Aristaeus’  heel ; 

Whose  vile  intent  deserved  no  less  ill  luck, 

And  guiltless  I  will  grace  his  funeral. 

(She  hastens  in  through  the  curtains.  The  stage  remains 
empty,  then,  in  a  rich  copper-coloured  cloak,  with  winged 
sandals,  petasos,  and  caduceus,  Hermes,  leading  u 
shade,  enters  from  the  meads  and  passes  across;  again 
the  stage  is  left  empty,  then  Orpheus  enters  as  though 
doubtful  of  his  way ;  he  is  dressed  in  a  primrose-yellow 
tunic,  with  a  cloak  of  russet-green,  and  sandal  straps  of 
the  same,  a  chaplet  of  brown  oak  leaves  on  his  head. 
He  carries  his  lyre  as  though  he  had  been  recently 
playing  on  it,  and  cries,) 

Ts  this  the  portal  of  thy  palace  dread, 

Aidoneus,  Polydegmon,  Lord  of  Gloom? 

Be  thou  propitious  to  adventurous  love  ; 

Guard  thou,  courageous  heart,  fidelity 
Forgetful  of  its  own  defence,  where  thou 
All  unappalled  by  horror  bearest  rule. 
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(Hermes  returning  through  the  curtains,  alone.) 

Hermes.  A  man?  and  young?  alive  and  beautiful? — 

Whence  comest  thou  so  bold  among  the  dead? 

Orpheus.  I  am  a  singer  and  from  Thessaly  : 

(Aside  icith  a  sigh)  And  whither  would  I  not  come,  0  my  heart ! 
Hermes.  How  earnest  thou  without  my  conduct  hither? 
Orpheus.  Love  leads  me ;  lo !  I  seek  my  dead  bride  here. 
(Aside)  Thou  haunt’st  my  vision  ever  since  thy  death  ; 

Not  as  a  dream  is  seen,  nor  as  the  world, — 

A  dearer  way  view  I  Eurydice. 

Hermes.  Thou  dost  not  ask  me  who  I  am ;  I  onlj 
Put  questions,  am  in  wonder,  take  delight 
Being  the  sole  life-lover  who  frequents 
This  kingdom  of  the  dead — to  meet  with  one 
A  comrade  by  his  beauty  and  his  age ; 

And  by  the  power  to  walk  where  men  may  not 
Proving,  as  it  would  seem,  his  brotherhood 
With  those  who  quaff  ambrosia  in  the  halls 
Of  lasting  pleasure  on  Olympus’  hill. 

Dost  thou  not  care  to  ask  me  who  I  am  ? 

Orpheus.  I  have  one  only  care,  one  only  hope 
To  find  my  dear  love,  lost  Eurydice. 

Hermes.  My  name  is  Hermes;  though  thou  ask  it  not 
I  tell  thee,  and  demand  as  a  return 
To  know  by  what  strange  power  thou  walkest  here 
So  self-absorbed  in  thine  important  woe? 

Yet,  having  loved  myself,  I  will  not  mock  thee  : 

How  didst  thou  win  past  dangers,  and  how  find 
The  right  path  mid  so  many  void  of  light? 

Orpheus.  Apollo’s  gift,  this  my  sweet-noted  lyre 
Has  been  my  guide  and  guardian  hitherto. 

(Addressing  his  lyre  in  an  ecstasy) 

0  lyre  divine,  that  won  me  her  dear  heart, 

Dost  thou  restore  her  to  me  from  the  dead? 

I  thank  and  kiss  thy  modulated  strings 
Whose  notes,  more  potent  than  grim  Ares’  host. 

Conquer  as  that  chaste  Eros  full  of  grace. 

Whom  none  deny,  before  whom  every  door 
Opens  and  every  heart  is  poured  in  welcome ; 

Thy  mighty  tones  procured  me  a  safe  road 
Past  the  dank  lair  of  Cerberus  who  doth  gnash 
Six  jaws  more  terribly  arrayed  with  fangs 
Than  are  the  full-grown  lion’s,  while  three  tongues, 

Restless  and  rapid,  slabber  clammy  gums; 
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His  eyes  devoured  in  advance  my  flesh ; 

His  lap-ears  yielded  to  thy  lovely  spell, 

So  he  was  laid  to  sleep, 

Hermes.  Thine  eloquence  and  passion  win  my  love; 

Yet  surely  Charon  did  not  prize  them  much. 

Orpheus.  Yea,  the  gruff  Charon  punted  his  huge  barge 
Athwart  black  eddies  at  the  gusty  terry 
Obedient  to  its  music ;  in  their  realm 
The  sorrow,  the  dire  pain,  the  aged  distress 
Stood  still,  as  one  long  absent  coming  home 
Stands  mute  and  drinks  in  all  he  sees  and  hears. 

So  they;  then  sighed  and  pointed  out  my  road. 

stepping  stones  the  second  river  Lethe 
Was  safely  crossed  and  then  the  happy  shades. 

That  favoured  tread  wide  meads  and  sometimes  sing, 

Not  asking  for  my  music,  let  me  pass; 

For  with  ear  leant  to  silence  they  seemed  pleased 
By  solemn  strains  my  sense  could  not  detect. 

Hermes.  Y'ea,  they  are  happy,  for  their  hearts  forget. 
Orpheus.  Should  mine  forget  it  were  poor  happiness! — 
Why  linger  I  like  one  who  doth  forget? 

.\ni  I  not  he  that  loves  Eurydice? 

Hermes.  ’Tis  written  here,  who  dijjs  one  of  these  cups 
In  Lethe’s  flood  and  drinks,  his  heart  shall  ache 
Never  again  :  this  the  dead  read;  now  say. 

Have  words  more  winning  promise  ere  held  out? 

Orpheus.  To  most  who  die  these  words  would  seem  divine 
Yet  not  for  those  who  still  love,  still  aie  young. 

Hermes.  Nay,  death  can  teach  the  fondest,  youngest,  this: 
Since,  though  their  hearts  forget,  their  minds  grow'  clear. 
They  still  can  muse  upon  all  byegone  joys  : 

•A  fond  vain  quest  is  thine. 

There,  take  my  hand,  let  us  wend  back  together: 

Think  thou  of  girls  who  in  the  vineyards  sing 
While  the  sun  sets  on  calm  late  autumn  eves ; 

There  are  so  many  that  no  one  were  missed 
More  than  a  single  star  that  leaves  the  sky  : 

\  fisher  lad — wdio  watched  fair  planet  drop 
Bight  down  into  the  sea  and  plied  his  oars 
T^ntil  he  reached  the  spot,  and  then  dived  dowm 
To  find  the  poor  quenched  fallen  lamp  and  bring 
It  to  the  surface,  there  rekindle  it 
And  keep  it  thenceforth  on  his  table  board 
To  cheer  his  wattled  hut,  since  they  in  heaven 
Heed  not  their  loss — would  not  more  lose  his  pains. 
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Than  thou  must  lose  thy  labour  coming  here. 

Orpheus.  Their  minds,  thou  saycst,  never  do  forget; 

Then  she  will  know  me,  she  will  welcome  me? 

Hermes.  Alack! 

Suppose  thyself,  dear  youth,  suppose  thyself 
Sitting  beside  a  fair  shade,  whose  numbed  heart 
Xo  present  pleasure  and  no  threatened  pain 
Could  quicken ;  who,  with  absent-minded  lips. 

Should  dreamily  return  thy  rapturous  kiss 
And,  if  she  spoke,  speak  only  of  the  past, 

*  And  quite  uneager  slightly  scan  the  present  : 

Yet  such  behaviour  Lethe-sippers  have. 

Once  let  them  touch  that  fascinating  draught. 

And  all  are  thankful  that  their  hearts  are  dead. 

Orpheus.  I  have  no  ready  credit  for  thy  tale. 

Thou  arch  young  smiler,  till  the  power  is  tried 
Of  these  gold  strings  on  Aidoneus’  ear ; 

He  can  restore  to  heart  and  body  life. 

Oh,  more  than  happiness  to  me  her  beauty  I 
How  can  forgetful  happiness  lure  me. 

Forgetful  dalliance  with  other  girls. 

Whose  eyes  could  only  teach,  by  failing,  how 
Her  eyes  can  drench  my  heart  in  sweet’st  oblivion 
To  which  her  kiss  can  add  a  present  joy 
To  rival  which  all  past  ones  always  fail 
And  oven  Alusic  throws  her  best  away. 

Hermes.  Thy  Music  is  full  like  to  waste  her  best ; 

Why  wilt  thou  in  so  fond  design  persist? 

Eurydice  wTth  me  hath  passed  these  doors, 

She  pleads  within,  Aidoneus  sees  her,  hears  her. 

Whose  charm  thou  ratest  far  above  thy  lyre’s. 

What  canst  thou  ho]x;  if  she  hath  pled  in  vain  ? 

Orpheus.  Sweet -heart  I  Eurydice  I — Oh,  let  me  pass! 
Hermes.  Nay,  listen;  for  1  give  thee  good  advice. 

Orpheus.  I  will  not;  I  have  heard  Eurydice 
Is  now  within  this  house;  let  me  pass  on. 

Hermes.  Blind  lover,  only  where  life  is,  is  love  : 

And  that  is  with  the  blithe  Thessalian  girls. 

Orpheus.  Why  wilt  thou  get  before  me,  have  a  care? 
Hermes.  Tut.  tut;  why.  I  can  force  thee  stand  and  wait. 
Orpheus.  0  youthful  torturer,  my  heart  cries  loud  : 

And  what  thy  woids  may  mean  the  wind  best  knows. 

Flit  T  know  this,  thy  s.niles  are  mockery. 

Herbies.  Hark,  wdlt  thou  list  to  what  shall  profit  thee? 

Or  wilt  thou,  ignorant,  rush  in  at  once? 
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Orpheus,  1  know  not,  let  me  go,  1  would  be  gone. 

Hermes  (looking  after  him  an  he  rushes  in  through  the 
curtains).  Then  go!  Alas,  such  is  the  human  heart; 

W^ho  would  not  rid  himself  of  such  a  master? 

We  gods  control  our  hearts,  command  their  service; 

So  we  may  woo  a  goddess,  nymph,  or  woman 
And  then  pass  on  to  woman,  goddess,  nymph  ; 

Compare  her  love  with  hers,  nice  beauties  weigh  .... 

But,  lo  I  1  waste  an  amorous  noon-tide  hour. 

In  search  of  love,  swiftly  from  hence  1  run 
To  islet  bays  where  sea-nymphs  take  the  sun. 

(lie  tri[js  out  between  the  pillars  on  to  the  meads.) 
Curtain. 


Act  11, 

.1  sudden  thud,  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight;  then  the 
curtain  rising  discovers  the  Hall  of  Aidoneus,  He  is 
standing,  and  has  just  hurled  his  sceptre  before  the  feet 
of  Orpheus,  who,  having  entered  from  the  left  like  one 
arrested  in  full  race,  appears  as  petrified  near  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  while  Eurydice,  from  the  right,  yearns  across 
the  arms  of  two  Officers,  who  prevent  her  rushing  to 
embrace  her  husband.  The  thrones  of  Aidoneus  and 
Persephone  are  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre  at  the 
back.  He  is  dressed  in  a  long  cloth  of  gold  simar,  an  ample 
deep  brown  cloak  is  broached  about  his  shoulders,  on  which 
abundant  black  locks  fall  from  under  a  simple  hoop  of  gold. 
She  wears  a  full  gown  of  limpid  water-green ,  sown  with 
silver  patines,  and  her  beautifully  braided  brown  hair  is 
su/onounted  by  a  tiara  of  emeralds.  The  Officers  carry 
long  wands  of  white  wood,  and  are  each  cloaked  in  a  huge 
black  burnous,  over  which  a  hoop  of  steel  presses  down  close 
above  the  brows,  where  it  opens  to  be  broached  again  on 
the  breast,  falling  in  heavy  volumes  to  their  feet,  and  behind 
trailing  on  the  floor.  The  Shades,  of  who}n  at  first  there 
are  many  and  afterwards  a  crowd .  arc  dressed,  as  before,  in 
cobweb  grey. 

Aidoneus  (commencing  (ts  soon  as  the  curtain  is  fully  up^. 

Thou  breathing  man,  wlio  let  thee  pass  our  gates? 
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'[’by  tiesh  in  many  perilb  shoiikl  have  failed, 

Tortured,  and  tested,  and  re- vomited 

From  our  close  kingdom  where  no  life  that  wastes 

That  ails  and  wastes,  and  eats,  and  breathes,  and  s)ee[)s-- 

Dares  cast  a  solid  shadow  or  exhale 

Heavy  contamination  on  our  air. 

But  here  the  clearer-bodied  mind  must  rue 
Subjection  to  the  carnal  appetites 
Of  a  gross  flesh,  or  glean  the  rich  outcome 
Of  arduous  victory  through  the  long  fine  calm 
And  rapt  receptive  hours  of  growth  in  beauty. 

Orphefs.  Thou  scorii’st  my  flesh  and  breath  and  hat’st  intru¬ 
sion. — 

Since  this  fine  calm  and  dignity  are  thine. 

Thou  lov’st  them  and  to  praise  them  pleases  tliee. 

Think,  then,  how'  dear  to  me  that  presence  was 
Which  made  my  life  a  deep  dream-hallowed  calm  ; 

If  beauty  grows  here  and  here  gives  delight. 

Behold  her  who  is  prisoned  by  the  arms 
Of  thy  black  heart-bereaved  officers — 

Look  well  upon  her,  for  her  colour’s  gone. 

The  freshness  of  her  bloom  is  shaken  off 
As  dew  from  flowers,  shaken  off  by  death  ; 

Therefore  add  to  her  what  the  woods  would  add 

Whose  pleasant  breezes  and  sunshiny  air 

In  half  an  hour  would  add  more  than  thou  canst  : 

Yet,  0  thou  king  of  solemn  shades,  attempt  it. 

That  thou  may’st  think  how  dear  she  w^as  to  me 
And  what  a  courage  her  loss  blessed  me  with. 

Aidonecs  (to  other  Officers,  icho  advance). 

Remove  the  fond  vain  babbler  from  our  world. 

Orpheus.  Nay,  thou  Aidoneus,  raise  thy  sceptre  up. 

Which  hurled  before  my  feet  has  fastened  them  ; 

And  hark,  here  is  a  lyre  that  did  soothe 
Cerberus  into  sleep,  made  Tantalus 
Forget  his  thirst ;  the  stone  of  Sisyphus 
While  he  leant  resting  on  it  stood  stock  still, 

Ixion  suddenly  revolved  no  more  ; 

Hark,  hark,  Aidoneus;  these  three  strings 
Are  twisted  from  Apollo’s  golden  hair. 

Aidoneus  {to  the  Officers). 

Give  me  my  sceptre,  we  will  hear  him  play. 

Orpheus  (kneels  and  plays  when  the  Officers  have  made  the 
Shades  stand  hack,  while  EvRYmcEsit^ks  to  the  yround ,and 
holding  icith  either  hand  to  the  upright  wands  of  those  who 
guard  her,  gazes  out  between  them). 
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Where  the  streams  wander 

And  frail  stemmed  trees  are  graceful  like  grown  girls, 

Ye  have  deep  baths  beneath  quite  secret  banks 
But  where  o’er  gravel  beds  their  water  purls, 

There,  there  ye  squander 

On  heedless  swallows,  herons  poor  in  thanks, 

A  knowledge  of  your  beauties  to  make  wise, 

O  Nymphs  of  Thessaly,  all  human  eyes. 

When  we  w'ere  tender 

And  had  clear  minds,  our  elders  told  us  how 
Ye  W'ere  so  chaste  that  we  need  never  dream. 

In  shallow  sunning  or  from  laurel  bough 
Drooped  tall  and  slender, 

Pensively  tranced  above  the  gliding  stream. 

To  spy  one  of  your  beauties ;  yet  we  knew' 

That  when  ye  talked  our  cleanliness  pleased  you. 

Be  blessed  then ; 

And  Aphrodite,  she  who  gave  to  men 
Her  son  whose  eyes  discover  and  revere. 

Shall  blessM  be  : 

My  eyes  he  trained  to  watch  Eurydice, 

Who  from  the  goddess  learned  to  steer 
Staidly,  delightful,  free 
From  every  kind  of  blame  ; 

For  like  a  trim-sailed  ship  she  came 
Across  reaped  furrows  o’er  the  plain. 

Round  the  turning  of  a  lane. 

Or  through  her  father’s  open  door. 

The  same  yet  lovelier  than  before 
Each  day,  till  sitting  up  in  bed. 

On  that  day’s  eve  when  we  were  wed 
I  saw  her  ’mid  the  tapers  shine 
By  love  and  beauty  made  divine ; 

Aidoneus,  let  my  tongue  bless  one  god  more, 

No  nymph,  not  Aphrodite,  not  her  son. 

But  thee !  restore 

Our  happiness  that  had  but  just  begun. 

Persephone  (starting  up,  deeply  niored — in  the  silence  with 
which  the  chant  ended). 

I  had  a  childhood  in  the  light  of  Heaven 
Where  the  wind  blew  .... 

Ah  !  I  w'as  young,  of  marriageable  years. 
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When  hither,  hurried  by  my  lord,  I  came — 

0  husband,  look  upon  him  kneeling  there ; 

Thou  hast  not  seen  that  wanness  on  a  cheek 
Since  when  thou  kissed  it  on  this  cheek  of  mine  ; 
For  not  the  hueless  substance  of  a  shade 
But  life  is  thus  affected  by  this  air. 

The  life  of  hope  and  ignorance  and  health 
That  has  not  brooded,  as  we  all  brood  here. 

Upon  the  past  :  he  is  not  dead  but  young ! 

(fh !  had  we  had  a  son  ! 

He  might  be  thus,  Apollo  might  have  taught 
Our  son  to  make  such  music ;  O  my  lord ! 

When  I  return  each  springtide  to  my  home 
The  first  few  moments  come  like  this  young  man 
And  take  my  breath  away  and  shake  my  voice ; 

I  weep,  my  lord,  then  every  year  I  weep. 


{Resuming  her  seat  she  weeps  info  both  her  hands.) 

Ai'DONECS.  Thou  shalt  be  one  of  us;  thou  shalt  know  death, 
Know  early  death  that  in  its  young  perfume 
r[)roots  the  stem  of  life,  transplanting  grace 
That  has  not  overgrown. 

Without  one  promise  blasted, 

Without  one  hope  disproved. 

To  this  our  stable  and  protective  clime. 

Such  deaths  both  for  the  memory  left  behind 
And  for  advantage  gained  here  are  the  best. 

The  most  regretted  there,  most  envied  here ; 

Then  stay  with  thine  Eurydice,  wdth  us 
To  be  our  son  :  soothe  thou  a  mother’s  heart ; 

Thy  music  has  a  kinship  and  surprise 
And  should  be  more  familiar  to  our  ears. 

Eurydice.  Oh !  no,  consent  not,  though  he  speak  to  please 
It  could  not  be  the  same  thing,  Orpheus,  here. 

Aidonecs.  She  is  not  weaned  yet ;  restively  prefers 
Accident  and  uncertainty,  and  hope 
Which  binds  the  race  of  men  to  drudge  and  toil 
In  harsh  inclement  climes,  and  dupes  their  wnll 
To  live  near  neighbours  to  dismay,  and  pine 
At  mercy  of  the  forceful  elements. 

Orpheus.  Where  at  Orchomenos  the  princely  merchants 
Have  palaces  with  gardens  w'alled  about ; 

I  at  the  autumn  markets  have  beheld 
The  poorest  men  that  are  in  all  the  world, 
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From  huts  of  mud  along  Copais  shore, 

Seek  livelihood  in  offal  thrown  from  ships. 

Bare,  save  some  shreds  of  sail-cloth  round  his  loins, 

Such  weather-beaten  form  that  scarce  seemed  human 
Saw  I  on  marble  step,  stock  still,  before 
The  portal  of  a  palace  peering  in  : 

Over  dark  carpeted  floors  and  couches  spread 
There  came  a  noise  of  bracelets,  ankle-rings, 

Or  necklaces  on  which  ear-pendants  tapped. 

With  a  faint  smell  of  musk  and  sandal  wood. 

I  smiled  to  see  that  ghoul  arrested  there. 

And  said,  “  Come  in  with  me,  no  doors  are  barred 
To-day,  all  homes  give  welcome  unto  all.” 

But  he  drew  back,  he  winced,  and  fled  from  me. 

Ah !  King  Aidoneus,  what  w^e  know  w^e  love  : 

And,  with  the  very  strength  that  our  love  hath, 

Quick  fear  repels  us  from  the  thing  unknown  ; 

So  children  fly  from  strangers  to  their  mother ; 

The  sea  shore  and  his  hut  gave  more  of  joy 
To  that  poof  man  than  he  could  find  among 
Sleek  concubines,  who  might  have  spit  on  him. 

Or  mocked  his  nakedness  or  ta’en  offence 
At  the  strong  odour  of  his  filthy  trade ; 

Their  carpets,  and  their  couches,  and  their  smiles. 

Spake  less  of  ease  and  pleasure  than  bleak  shores — 

To  him,  spake  less  of  ease  than  wind  and  rain. 

Thus  what  I  had,  has  been  enough  for  me; 

My  only  need  was  peace  to  prize  it  in. — 

I  am  not  old ;  yet  must  be  made  anew 
Ere  I  can  think  this  palace  and  these  meads 
Eival  the  woods  of  Thessaly,  or  this 
Pale  shade,  Eurydice  in  bloom  and  health. 

Ne’er  willingly  relinquish  I  warm  life. 

Nor  think  these  strings  would  then  as  well  respond 
To  frail  dead  fingers  of  a  listless  shade. 

Eurydice.  Thou  speakest  truth,  0  husband;  I  am  dead. 
And  what  a  pain  I  suffer  thou  mayst  judge. 

Divided  from  thee  both  by  these  here  stationed, — 

And  for  my  form  would  like  a  cloud  let  pass 
Thy  solid  cheated  arms  fain  of  embrace. 

If  thou  wert  fain  to  love  me  as  I  am. 

Aidoneus.  Fond  woman,  thou  refusest  yet  the  draught, 
The  draught  of  Lethe’s  water  that  can  still 
The  outrageous  heart  and  cleanse  it  of  vain  care. 

Eurydice.  O  Orpheus,  be  not  thou  persuaded.  Nay. 
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Wouldst  thou  forget  thy  pleasure  in  thy  wife, 

Gladness  at  meeting  me  in  maidenhood, 

Happiness  from  the  child  that  played  with  thee? 

If  these  thou  wouldst  forget,  oh  drink  at  once  : 

Yet  if  not,  love,  and  sutter  for  me  still. 

AiDONEUS.  But  though  the  heart  forget,  the  mind  shall  know ; 
Clearer  the  eye  shall  shape ,  the  ear  recall ; 

Memory  is  the  essence  of  the  soul, 

Though  only  truth  she  prizeth ;  prejudice 
Imposed  upon  her  by  a  violent  heart 
Warps  and  confounds  her  nature  till  it  fails. 

Eurydice  (after  a  prolonged  pause). 

0  Orpheus,  why  this  silence?  dost  thou  dream 
That  there  are  homes  like  ours  upon  these  meads. 

Shy  bowery' lodges  crowned  with  honeysuckle. 

By  dark-leaved  jasamine  clad  cool  and  sweet? 

No  sheep  are  led  to  browse  these  idle  lawns. 

No  milking-time  comes  round,  no  bread  to  bake 
Here  marks  important  one  day  out  of  seven ; 

Nor  do  they  plait  wreaths  of  their  asphodel 
To  crown  the  dear  head  that  delights  their  eyes. 

Or  hang  a  garland  up  above  the  door ; 

Their  days  are  emptier  than  the  night  with  us, 

They  wander  side  by  side  and  sometimes  sing. 

But  as  it  were  in  slumber ,  solemn  staves ; 

If  rarely  they  exchange  a  word  or  two. 

Yet  all  their  boast  is  that  they  can  hark  back 
To  their  old  life  and  think  of  it  unmoved  : 

Wouldst  thou  have  thy  heart  quiet  when  thy  thought 
Turned  to  me  on  our  bridal  morn?  wouldst  thou 
Picture  me  in  my  veil  and  myrtle  wreath 
Cold,  with  a  heart  that  quickened  not  thereat? 

Orpheus.  Eurydice,  I’ll  touch  my  lyre  again. 

For  that  has  power  where  all  our  words  are  vain. 

In  Thessaly  the  hills  are  high 
On  whose  green  brows  are  caverns  seen, 

.\nd  many  a  coppice  near  the  sky 
Waves  boughs  that  fan  that  blue  serene. 

Yet  lower  dow  n  the  great  woods  stand 
Ranged  round  a  sunny  meadow'  land. 

Apollo  walks  our  mountain  tops. 

And  in  their  caverns  satyrs  dw'ell  : 

Dryades  hallow  wood  and  copse ; 
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They  hearts  of  fox  and  badger  quell : 

While  water  nymphs  on  a  clear  night 
Wander  the  meadows  in  delight. 

In  Thessaly  our  home  was  built  ; 

The  sun  will  parch  its  jessamine, 

The  honey  from  our  hives  be  spilt 

By  satyrs,  Dryades  begin 

To  milk  our  bleating  ewes  at  dawn. 

While  up  the  lane  to  pull  our  plums. 

The  youngest  nymph  by  moonlight  comes  ; 

There  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  lawn. 

Under  the  heavy  laden  boughs, 

She,  while  the  dormice  squeal  and  rail, 

Sigheth  to  think  the  vacant  house 
Of  those  who  gave  her  tithe  and  chaunt 
Must  soon  become  the  foxes’  haunt, 

And  all  those  pious  customs  fail. 

Persephone  (after  eyeing  Aidoneus  expectantly  for  a  little, 
starts  up  and  addresses  him). 

Thou  art  not  moved,  thou  hast  forgotten  hope. 

To  thee  whom  peace  and  knowledge  satisfy 
Hope  seemeth  wilful,  childish  :  thou  dost  sit. 

As,  when  I  went  a  hunting  in  my  teens 
With  Artemis  whose  nymphs  outrun  the  stag, 

I  have  seen  wood-cutters  sit  near  a  fire. 

Who  watched  the  pale  sheet  of  its  torpid  smoke 
Drift  in  behind  the  trunks  and  stems  of  trees. 

Of  which  now  one  with  short  and  knotty  boughs 
Stands  out  in  black ;  then ,  with  the  wind  the  cloud 
Lunging,  becomes  a  ghost ;  while  five  slight  stems 
Nearer  to  one  side  start  out  in  relief. 

So  thou  dost  sit  and  watch  occurrences 
Like  to  such  woodmen,  neither  loving  more 
This  tree  than  that,  but  satisfied  they  change. 

Waiting  their  transformations  hour  by  hour. 

Too  long  hast  thou  dwelt  here.  Oh  !  far  too  long ! 

But  I  have  touch  still  with  the  world  above ; 

Hope  is  a  late  experience  in  my  mind. 

And  their  fond  tears  come  over  me  as  o’er 
A  quiet  lake  a  sudden  shower  of  rain. 

When  what  was  placid  as  a  space  of  sky 
Is  dibbled  into  dints,  confused  with  mist — 

A  surface  mist  of  splashed  rebounding  points 
Of  rapid  light  .... 
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Ah,  in  mine  agitation  I  can  urge 
What  1  have  never  urged  before  to-day, 

Thv  debt  to  me,  whose  love  refused  me  once 
A  boon  I  craved,  which  then  from  thee  was  forced 
With  legal  rigour  by  my  father  Zeus ; 

Yet  thy  love  owed  it  as  return  for  mine  : 

The  strength  of  all  thy  suit  was  just  one  seed. 

One  seed  of  ripe  pomegranate  which  I  ate. 

Such  was  the  plea  thy  sullenness  relied  on 
Who  might  have  pled  my  love,  my  many  kisses. 

Have  I  not  still  returned  to  thee  each  year 
Of  mine  own  will?  then  grant  me  what  I  ask  : 

Let  this  fond  child  who  hugs  her  pain  and  spurns 
The  proffered  draught  of  Lethe,  let  her  live 
Instead  of  me,  let  her  return  to  earth ; 

For  my  return  was  forced  from  thee  who  yet 
Should  have  accorded  it  from  a  full  heart 
WTth  joy ;  then  gladly  now  grant  thou  my  prayer 
And  prove  thyself  my  husband,  0  my  lord. 

Aidoxeus.  Strange  are  thy  passionate  woids,  Persephone, 
Strange  as  that  music  which  preceded  them  : 

This  day  is  not  like  others  in  my  hall. 

Almost  as  signal  as  hours  I  spent  in  pains 
To  soothe  and  woo  thy  frightened  loveliness 
What  time  I,  not  attending  here,  had  rapt 
Thee  from  the  world  of  light  and  brought  thee  hither, 

So  signal  almost  is  this  hour  now  past ! 

I  prize  and  gladly  own  thy  faithfulness 
And  will  e’en  humour  this  wild  whim  of  thine. 

'To  Orpheus)  Thou  hast  not  played  in  vain,  0  harper  youth; 
My  goddess  thou  hast  touched,  and  thou  hast  lured 
To  throng  from  distant  courts  the  inmates  here  : 

I  also  hearkened  to  thy  tune  and  words 
As,  when  a  child,  I  reasoned  with  the  stars ; 

Whose  loveliness  implored  me,  so  I  deemed. 

Not  as  Zeus  and  Poseidon  to  engage 
In  that  blind  turmoil  fostered  by  the  sun. 

Who  breeding  winds  and  shadows,  life  and  change, 

Contrasts  to  their  sweet  constancy  all  else — 

For  everywhere  the  constant  and  sw^cet  stars 
Confront  an  anarchy  of  waste  and  change. 

So  when  our  well-contrived  rebellion  closed 
The  senile  drag  of  Cronos’  vast  misrule. 

When  they  both  greedy  grasped  their  thirds  of  realm, 

I  found  content  in  what  my  brothers  left. 
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And  here  ordained  forgetfulness  of  woe, 

Purgation  from  the  mastery  of  greed, 

And  constancy  and  peace  conformable 
To  that  sweet  empire  of  the  unweary  stars. 

Yet  Love — a  youthful  goddess  very  still. 

Though  passionate  yet  stilled  by  thoughtful  awe — 

Prepared  and  caught  my  heart,  triumphed  and  drove 
Me  through  some  wild  rash  doings,  some  mad  days; 

So  that  she  sits  here  sweet  and  very  quiet. 

Who  heard  thee  and  demands  for  thee  thy  will. 

Zeus  has  established  order  in  his  world 
Where  love,  that  would  be  constant  as  the  stars. 

Is  more  at  home,  thou  deemest,  than  with  us  ; 

We  waive  our  knowdedge ;  be  convinced  by  time. 

What  though  this  Dionysos  rule  in  Thrace? 

What  though  our  youngest  nephew  deify 
That  restless  hunger  for  unreasoned  change. 

By  which  the  new  is  levelled  with  the  old 
And  things  constructed  fall  chaotically? 

Heed  not  such  signs ;  heed  thou  thysel  f ;  set  forth  ; 

Thy  bride  shall  follow  thee  :  yet  look  not  back. 

Until  thou  reach  the  sunlight  look  not  back. 

Or  thou  shalt  see  her  caught  away  to  us. 

And  living  never  see  her  any  more. 

Orpheus  {to  the  accompaniment  of  his  lyre). 

0  god  and  king,  I  thank  thee  first 
Whose  voice  is  deep  with  power ; 

Yet  thou,  in  fond  suspense  immersed. 

Hast  known  that  day-break  hour, 

When  a  young  man  turns  on  his  bed 
Dreaming  she  whom  he  loves  is  dead. 

(To  Persephone)  I  thank  thee  next,  thou  gentle  queen. 

More  healing  than  the  night 

Of  which  thou  knowest  the  s]ie11  and  charm. 

When,  waking  without  fright. 

In  scented  J une  Ihe  new  -made  bride 
Knows  her  beloved  lies  at  her  side. 

{He  rises  from  kneeling,  and  goes  forth  on  the  left.) 

Aidoneus.  Descend,  O  spouse,  and  kiss  with  thy  kind  lip 
The  wan  mouth  of  his  dead  yet  constant  bride. 

Persephone  {descends  and  approaches  Eurydice). 

Thou  lovely  child,  that  mindst  me  of  my  youth, 

It  is  not  wholly  well  thou  hast  thy  will. 
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{She  kisses  her,  and  Eurydice’s  dress  becomes  pure  ichite.) 

1  know  that  when  the  fond  breeze  lifts  her  hair 
And  through  the  trees  warm  lace-work  of  the  sun 
Moves  on  her  pensive  form,  a  young  girl’s  mind 
Is  won  from  thought,  and  either  reveries 
All  blithe  and  happy  rap  her  into  bliss. 

Or  she  starts  up,  or  quickly  falls  to  work 

And  sings  and  laughs  and  stirs  and  dances  on 

Till  tired  she  must  sleep  the  whole  night  through  : 

Yet  not  to  exhaust  her  strength  and  so  to  wake 
In  early  twilight,  certain  quiet  days 
A  watchful  soul  may  not  unwisely  choose  : 

The  hours  of  dawn  thereafter.to  employ 
Because  of  their  clean  silence,  as  a  time 
Sacred  to  thought  that  sifts  and  sets  aside 
The  pure  increase  from  the  dead  draff  of  living, 

And  if  there  is  no  increase  may  repent 
And  bathe  her  earnestness  in  holy  tears. 

As  here  the  clearer  nature  Yveighs  and  knows. 

Or  is  by  Lethe  ridded  of  past  woe  : 

For  Lethe’s  action  is  like  that  of  tears. 

Shed  for  faults  self-discerned  and  self-re  proved, 

Eurydice.  0  Lady,  I  will  weep  on  summer  dawns 
For  every  fault  their  silence  helps  me  feel. 

Persephone.  Thou  shalt,  but  now  shalt  taste  of  this,  my  child, 
Ambrosia ;  for  so  much  as  this  gold  box 
Will  hold  I  bring  back  every  year  from  Heaven. 

There,  t^ke  a  little,  now  make  haste,  quick,  quick. 

Trip  after  thy  bravo  husband. — Lead  her,  some  one. 

Eurydice.  O  lady,  goddess,  mild  Persephone, 

My  heart  so  thanks  thee  that  I  cannot  speak. 

Nor  dare  I  to  thy  dread  lord  utter  thanks. 

{Curtseying ,  Eurydice  hastens  out  following  an  officer.) 
Persephone  (as  she  returns  to  her  throne). 

My  lord,  I  fear  her  heart  though  sw'eet  is  light ; 

Her  innocence  needs  quiet,  not  the  world. 

Aidoneus  (as  his  queen  resumes  her  seat). 

My  spouse,  thou  hast  thy  will,  then  rest  content. 

Curtain. 
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Act  hi. 

(in  almost  total  darkness  the  eye  is  barely  aicare  that  a  rugged 
icall  of  rock  blocks  the  entire  stage.  The  sound  of  Orpheds’ 
lyre  is  heard  faintly  icithin;  presently  his  voice  rises.) 

Orpheus.  Part,  part,  ye  rocks,  be  rent ; 

Obey  this  god-strung  instrument 
Which  my  blind  fingers  flit  above. — 

Thou  widening  fissure,  groan,  and  leave 
The  sounds,  that  even  basalt  cleave, 
iloom  to  expand,  throb,  echo,  roll. 

And  die  out  round  lone  Silence  deep  in  love, 

Yearning  for  their  renewed  control. 

(Eurydice’s  voice  rising  like  that  of  Orpheus’  from  deep  among 
the  rocks.) 

Eurydice.  Appalled  by  blank  dark,  fraught  w  ith  griding  rocks. 
How  would  a  touch  of  thy  dear  hand  dispel 
This  nightmare  charged  w  ith  awful  earthquake  shocks  ! 

How  would  thy  warm  touch  in  this  damp  air  quell 
All  pangs  and  terrors !  but  it  must  not  be ; 

Flay  on  and  sing ;  thy  voice  i-eheartens  me. 

Orpheus  (voice  as  before).  Thou  widening  fissure  leave 
The  sounds,  that  even  basalt  cleave. 

Room  to  expand,  throb,  echo,  roll 
Their  comfort  round  the  aching  soul 
Of  dear  Eurydice ; 

Extend,  thou  chasm,  set  us  free  ! 

Eurydice  (as  before,  hut  succumbing  to  terror). 

The  darkness  holds  me  back ; 

I  cannot  follow;  Orpheus,  stay  I 

With  strong  hands,  thrust  round  from  behind 

The  thick  damp  blankness  holds  me  blind. 

An  arm  clings  round  my  knees,  alack  ! 

]  am  too  weak  to  tear  away  ! 

(.1  fissure  sloicly  begins  lo  open  on  the  left,  and  Orpheus’  voice 
rings  clearer.) 

Take  courage,  wife,  the  way  gnnvs  clear. 

Mine  eyes  grow  conscious,  light  is  near. 

(He  appears  within  the  fissure,  climbing  up  from  heloiv,  and 
steps  out  on  to  the  stage.) 
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Eurydice  {appearing  icithin  the  fissure,  stands  to  rest). 

As  a  clamp  soa  Avind  to  faint  August  flowers 
One  evening  comes  after  a  three  weeks’  drought, 

So  comes  refreshment  to  my  throbbing  eyes ; 

I  think  that  I  could  see  thee  by  this  light. 

Orpheus  (iclio  has  turned  to  the  right  along  the  front  of  the 
stage).  Not  yet,  we  are  not  out  of  Taenarus  ; 

My  bride  must  not  yet  be  for  my  dear  arms — 

(striking  his  lyre  again)  Part,  part,  ye  rocks,  be  rent ! 

Obey  my  god-strung  instrument ! 

(A  second  fissure  begins  to  open  totcards  the  right,  icithin  which 
there  is  rather  more  light  than  on  the  stage,  though  within 
that  on  the  left  all  is  pitchy  dark.) 

Ei  rydre  istcpping  out  of  this  as  (Irpheus  advances  into  the 
other,  tchich  leads  upwards). 

Daylight !  behold  !  thus  have  1  seen  the  dawn 
While  thou  wast  sleeping,  and  it  grew  and  grew 
So  often ,  that  1  knew  it  bound  to  grow ; 

This  light  was  born  in  Heaven,  look  at  me. 

Orphei  s.  Nay,  till  we  see  the  sky  above  our  heads 
That  gi'eat  delight  must  be  deferred,  my  bride. 

(Striking  his  lyre)  Ye  widening  chasms,  yawn,  and  leave 
The  sounds  that  even  granite  cleave 
Koom  to  expand,  throb,  echo,  roll 
Their  succour  round  (mr  self-control. 

Eurydice  (coming  to  the  fissure  on  the  right,  and  gazing  up 
after  Orpheus  towards  the  light). 

There,  there,  at  last,  the  sky  !  O  turn  thy  face ; 

I  need  to  meet  thine  eye,  1  am  so  weak! 

That  is  the  whiteness  of  a  cloud  ;  then  turn  ! 

Exhausted  by  long  fears  1  faint  at  hope. 

The  ambrosia  eaten  helps  me  now  no  more  ; 

Then  turn!  Thou  wilt  not?  Why? 

It  is  with  thy  heart  as  it  is  with  mine  ! 

A  heart  is  but  a  heart,  a  man’s  heart  even  ; 

.\nd  thine,  though  stronger,  has  been  overtaxed; 

It  cannot,  ah!  our  tenderness  is  gone! 

Orpheus  (striking  his  lyre  and  advancing) . 

My  heart  is  strong ;  a  few  more  ste})s  and  then 

Its  strength  shall  clasp  thee,  thou  shalt  share  its  strength. 

Eurydice  (who  leans  dejectedly  against  the  trail  of  rock). 
Thou  wouldst  not  talk  of  strength  if  thou  wert  brave  ; 

If  thou  wert  strong,  thou  wouldst  admit  the  truth : 

Por  weakness  has  attacked  us  in  the  dark 
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And  we  are  changed  as  folk  by  age  are  changed ! 

The  effort  to  be  brave  has  been  too  great, 

And  power  to  be  happy  in  our  souls 
Lies  lifeless  1  even  thy  lyre  moves  me  not ! 

The  invitation  of  the  green  clad  earth. 

The  welcome  of  the  smiling  azure  Heavens 
Will  be  miere  mockery  for  us ;  though  others 
Young  and  in  love  accept  and  bathe  in  bliss. 

Our  o’er-strained  hearts  lie  in  us  limp  and  ^xjuvish  ! 

Orpheus  {standing  still,  hut  not  looking  back). 

My  heart  lives  greatly  and  our  bliss  shall  heal  thee. 

(Eurydice  sinking  slowly  to  the  ground. 

Eurydice.  Alas ! 

A  boastful  word  proves  nothing,  and  I  feel 
We  here  arrive  to  learn  that  love  is  dead ! 

(Orpheus  striking  a  chord  or  so  on  his  lyre.) 

Orpheus.  Be  brave, 

Belief  in  my  love  will  thy  love  rene^\ . 

(Eurydice  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

Eurydice.  Thou  wouldst  deceive  me,  yet  caust  not  deceive 
Thyself ;  thy  voice  was  cold,  thy  words  were  forced. 

Oh,  it  is  fate,  the  natural  end  is  this ; 

We  are  not  made  to  lOve  forever;  no. 

Nor  yet  to  love  as  long  as  we  might  love ; 

C'alamities  hang  over  us,  then  fall. 

Their  time  was  set  for  falling ;  they  were  timed 
Upon  our  happiest  moments  to  crush  down. 

(She  hursts  out  sohhing.  Orpheus  throws  his  lyre  down;  one 
of  the  strings  snaps  icith  a  loud  noise.  He  runs  to  her  and 
kneels  down  to  console  her.) 

Eurydice  (looks  up  on  the  sound  of  the  s}iapping  string,  and, 
suddenly  arrested  in  her  sohs,  cries). 

0  Orpheus,  thou  hast  turned,  it  is  not  sky  ; 

I  see  it  now ,  a  shining  wall  of  rock ! 

0  Orpheus,  I  have  killed  thee.  .  .  , 

(He  starts  hack  from  her,  and  gazes  tcildhj  up  towards  the  light.) 

Eurydice  (rising  to  her  feet). 

Ah,  whither  hast  thou  driven  me,  my  heart? 

0  wretched  fool,  my  heart,  what  hast  thou  done? 

Why  was  I  weak?  why  gave  I  way  to  weakness? 
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Anguish  is  mine  to  think  what  I  have  clone. 

Orpheus  (offering  to  embrace  her).  Yet  kiss  one  kiss. 

Eurvdice  (holding  him  off  icith  her  arms,  and  gazing  in  horror 
at  Hermes,  who  comes  down  the  fissure  from  the  light). 

Ah,  there  is  Hermes,  look  ! 

(She  shrieks  and  faints.  Hermes  catches  her  and  bears  her  to 
the  entrance  of  the  downward  leading  fissure.) 

Orpheus.  Nay,  hear  me,  wait  .  .  . 

(He  turns  to  regain  his  lyre  as  Hermes  enters  the  dark  chasm, 
which  begins  to  close.)  My  lyre?  broken! — Gone! 


(The  dark  fissure  closes  ichile  that  towards  the  light  narrows 
rapidly.  Orpheus  stands  horror-stricken  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  holding  his  broken  lyre,  and  watching  the  closing 
rocks.) 

Forbid  me  to  escape,  as  thou  forbiddest 
All  who  would  venture  to  return  above  : 

0  l)itter  god. 

An  open  path,  though  set  with  dangers,  leads 
Down  to  thy  cruel  realm,  but  none  leads  forth: 

Only  Apollo’s  gift  can  cleave  that  way  : 

But  why  shoidd  1  return? 

Ah,  why  should  1  make  music? 

Not  that  the  world  is  fair ; 

Not  that  I  would  breathe 

The  dainty  fresh  and  living  wind : 

Not  that  T  would  sail 

Over  a  summer  sea ,  or  sit 

Above  the  woods  to  hear  their  leaves 

Gather  a  mighty  sound  or  fall 

With  mutinous  whisperings  lulled  beneath 

The  spell  of  silence  : 

No; 

I  do  not  try  these  two  strings  out  of  hojie  : 

Only  to  prove  they  cannot  stay  these  rocks. 

These  loads  of  granite  that  are  on  the  move 
To  grind  me  as  slow  millstones  crush  the  grain. 

(He  raises  his  lyre  and  strikes  the  two  remaining  chords.) 


Part,  part  ye  rocks,  be  rent ; 

Obey  my  half-strung  instrument ! 
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(Bitterly,  letting  his  lyre  drop,  and  himself  sinking  to  the  ground.) 

O  useless  toy ;  such  is  the  heart  of  man , 

Thus  quickly  overtaxed  aud  snapped  in  twain. 

What  was  it  that  she  said  when  her  heart  failed? 

“  We  are  not  made  to  love  for  ever;  no, 

Nor  yet  to  love  so  long  as  we  might  love.” 

True  words,  0  Orpheus ;  thou  wast  young  and  glad. 

Thou  hadst  it  all  my  heart,  thine  eyes  were  rich. 

They  poured  upon  her  face,  and  through  her  hair 
Drowned  their  intoxication,  plunging  down 
Through  the  gold  depths  and  volume  of  soft  threads ; 

And  thine  ears  gloated  o’er  her  perfect  voice, 

Hung  on  the  silence  after,  craning  still 
To  drag  that  music  back  into  that  void  ; 

Yea,  and  ye  did  embrace  in  the  sweet  night  : 

And  yet  there  came  a  moment  when  the  l)liss 
Was  passed,  ached  after,  conjured  to  return 
While  sleep  stole  onward  numbing  wishes  vain. 

As  now  these  loads  of  granite  do  bear  down 
While  my  heart  mocks  its  pain  with  memories. 

And,  like  a  child  left  in  an  empty  house. 

Crawls  to  the  door  and  calls  “  Eurydice.” 

(The  stage  has  become  quite  dark.  Orpheus’  sobs  are  heard; 
Hermes,  re-opening  the  fissure  on  the  left,  enters  diffusing 
a  faint  copper-coloured  glow.  He  crosses  to  the  right,  and 
strikes  the  rocks  with  his  caduceus.  The  fissure  on  that  side 
then  opens,  and  much  wider  than  before,  so  that  the  sun¬ 
light  streams  in  even  down  to  the  prostrate  Orpheus,  to 
whom  Hermes,  approaching  and  standing  above  him,  cries,) 

Hermes.  Orpheus,  Hermes 
Is  sorry  for  thee  where  thou  prostrate  liest. 

Ah ,  I  have  sighed  and  been  an  ardent  wooer ; 

In  dingles  of  the  forest  Dryope 

Smiled  when  I  touched  the  strings,  frowiu'd  if  I  spoke. 

And  seemed  forbidden  yet  had  no  defence. 

Orpheus.  Ah,  woe  is  me  that  T  can  hear  thy  voice. 

Hermes.  And  yet  in  sympathy  I  speak  to  thee. 

Orpheus.  Hear  thine  or  any  voice  I  would  I  could  not. 
Hermes.  ’Tis  thus  a  while;  yea,  T  have  felt  the  same. 
Orpheus.  “The  same”  ah,  hadst  thou  felt  the  samel  thy 
teeth 

For  very  pity  would  have  cloven  thy  tongue 
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Kilther  than  let  it  boast  so  heartlessly. 

Hermes.  The  heart  lies  dead  first,  then  sad  eyes  a  little 
Draw  from  new  loveliness  new  power  to  love ; 

They  bathe  the  heart  and  rear  it  sick  nurse  wise 
Through  that  brief  infancy  which  follows  fever. 

Till  it  regain  its  lusty  youth  once  more  : 

Ah,  1  have  felt  all,  all  thou  feelest  now! 

Orpheus.  When  hast  thou  lost  the  nearly  won  again? 
Or  felt  thine  hope  red-hot  like  iron  plunged 
Into  deep,  icy,  hardening,  dark  despair? 

Boast  not  what  thou  hast  passed  through ;  I  have  done 
More  than  hath  been  achieved  by  man  or  god 
And  nearly  won  my  dead  love  back  from  death. 

Hermes.  “  Nearly  ” — whenever  was  there  use  in  that? 
Fond  boaster,  hark,  one  woman  is  but  one; 

Why,  lad,  a  thousand  women  sw'ect  as  thine 
Still  tread  the  lanes  of  Thessaly,  and  lean 
Beside  the  farmhouse  doors;  release  thy  mind. 

Turn  thine  o’er-strained  attention  to  their  beauty. 

Orpheus.  Ah,  thou,  a  god,  mayst  love  and  love  again 
But  in  man’s  heart  love  lives  by  constancy. 

Hermes.  Oh,  man  is  for  too  much  or  else  too  little ; 
Will  have  one  woman  make  or  mar  his  life. 

Or  use  them  till  he  can  no  longer  relish  : 

But  he  who  dealeth  with  abundance  well. 

Since  women  in  abundance  walk  the  earth. 

Keeps  measure  strict,  and  reckons  with  results. 

Orpheus.  God,  thou  hast  never  felt 
Thy  dissolution  take  advantage  of  thee ; 

Felt  in  thee  that  which  counted  on  thy  ruin. 

That  gloated  o’er  disintegrating  acts. 

Yet  could  by  thine  integrity  be  cowled. 

To  self-destruction  I  know — feel — thou  god 
Tncitest  me  I  yet  other  gods  man  thanks. 

Who  are  perchance  high-lords  of  thine,  that  he 
Enough  of  self-cohesion  hath  to  feel 
His  weakness  even  may  be  wooed  and  w'on 
And  trained  upon  his  side,  his  helpmeet;  he 
Must  reverence  old  age  and  death  at  last 
The  sooner  with  the  better  grace. 

Hermes.  Thy  wits 

Are  mazed,  petty  Prometheus,  that  thou  art, 

Though  pitying  thine  else  unpitied  woe 
I  have  scant  time, 

And  cannot,  now,  prove  foolish  all  thy  thought : 
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Yet  my  whole  nature  bkls  thee  think  of  eyes 
That  laugh  beneath  a  wimple-shaded  brow, 

Brown  by  red  wimple’s  shadow  turned  to  bronze, 

Or  a  white  foot  unsandaled  on  cress  leaves, 

Or  a  lax  girdle  slipping  on  the  hips 

Whose  firmness  is  revealed  beneath  soft  tissue ; 

Think  of  earth’s  lovely  nooks  where  such  forms  haunt. 

Follow  me  with  thy  thought,  for  I  shall  soon 
Rustle  across  the  tree  tops  in  my  flight. 

Then  dip  and  with  my  shoulder  furrow  fields 
Of  golden  wheat  as  swallows  graze  a  lake. 

When  they  for  joy  skim  close  and  dart  along. 

(He  turns  and  runs  lighllij  out  up  the  rista  on  the  right,  as 
he  disappears  a  rumour  of  revels  is  heard  from  far  atcay.) 

Orpheus  {still  sitting  disconsolate  by  his  hrohen  lyre). 

Aidoneus,  now  indeed  would  I  accept 
Too  late  thy  proffered  early  death,  if  now 
It  be  too  late  to  accept  so  sweet  a  gift. — 

Had  it  been  told  me  when  I  was  a  child ; — 

Aidoneus,  hadst  thou  then  appeared  to  me 
And  taught  me  on  the  midnight  with  grave  voice 
That,  without  sunshine  and  the  bright  caprice 
Of  stirring  nature,  bliss  would  be  more  sure. 

And  in  a  greyer  world  would  longer  last 
1  might  have  chosen  that. 

But,  oh  !  it  was  the  sunshine  and  the  stir. 

That  gladdening  beauty  of  the  waving  corn 
And  not  the  chill  mist  on  October  eves 
That  I  heard  praised  .  .  . 


{The  tumult  without  has  drawn  nearer.  Orpheds  starts  up,  as 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cave  a  Bassartd  draped  in  a  wolf  skin 
suddenly  appears  and  advances  staggering  downwards.) 

Orpheus.  Art  ghoul  or  woman? 

Bassarid.  The  cause,  the  slain  and  the  slayer  I ; 

For  the  god  in  me  in  this  wolf  did  die. 

Orpheus.  Thy  wits  have  mutinied !  Here,  once  abode. 

To  heal  such  state  as  thine,  the  jx!rfect  spell — 

(showing  his  lyre). 

These  twisted  curls  clipped  from  Apollo’s  head. 
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Bassarid  (retreating  to  the  cave’s  mouth  and  addressing  those 
icithout).  Evolve!  Apollo’s  priest  is  here!  our  foe  is  here! 

{The  din  without  surges  close.) 

Orpheus  (moving  anxiously  right  and  left  in  search  of  an 
issue).  These  broken  hairs,  thou  calm  and  strong  Apollo, 

I  can  no  way  replace,  nor  yet  retread 
The  downward  path  to  Hades. 


(Half  a  dozen  Bassarids  appear  in  the  cave’s  mouth,  extrava¬ 
gantly  dressed  in  shins  and  unbegirt  linnen,  they  chant  in 
choir.) 

Now  is  a  wealthy  and  prodigal  spirit  at  large ; 

Rough  and  caressing  the  wind  roves  out  in  the  wood 
Whose  foliage  shall  all  blush  red. — 

Yield,  for  we  free  from  restraint,  from  duty  discharge; 

Strong,  and  unnumbered,  and  not  to  be  withstood. 

We  move  with  the  vast  and  dread. 

Orpheus  (turning  towards  the  rocks,  among  ichich  the  dark 
chasm  once  yawned).  Eurydice,  drink,  drink  of  Lethe  now! 
Our  youth  is  really  ended ;  drown  thy  woe 
In  that  kind  cold  clear  Lethe. 

A  Bassarid.  With  whom  speaks  he? 

Orpheus  (as  before).  Farewell ! 

(then  facing  their  throng).  Now  I  must  drink 
This  hissing  wine  that  stings,  not  soothes,  the  throat. 

A  Bassarid.  He  holds  a  lyre ! 

Orpheus.  See,  it  is  voiceless;  for  this  thread  has  snapped 
Which  was  Apollo’s  hair,  and  still  is  gold. 

A  Bassarid.  It  measured  peace  and  order,  and  condemned 
The  spirit  that  is  in  us,  while  it  could. 

Bass.\rids  (chanting  together). 

Quake  now  with  fear,  thou  prophet 
Of  tranquil  days  to  come. 

Mocking  thy  harp,  we  cymbals 
Exalt,  and  pipe,  and  drum. 

Orpheus.  Love  for  a  woman  knit  me  up  with  strength 
Which  trod  the  roads  of  death  to  Hades’  throne  : 

Shall  fear  of  women  make  me  flinch  from  life? 

Bassarids  (flocking  wildly  about  him). 

Dissolvers  of  law  and  custom, 

A  ferment  that  upheaves 
Kingdoms,  we  thrill  at  danger; 

The  web,  stale  Memory  weaves, 
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We  ravel  it  out  and  entangle, 

As  roots  of  vine  and  tree, 

That  push  where  man  was  ousted. 

Unbuild  stout  masonry. 

(During  the  above  Orpheus  has  struggled  through  their  throng 
up  and  out  from  the  care.  The  stage  remains  empty;  the 
clamour  grows  icilder  and  shriller;  suddenly  a  Bassabid 
returns  waring  a  man's  hand  and  forearm  above  her  head, 
and  singing)  : 

The  doom,  the  slain  and  the  slayer  I ; 

For  the  god  in  me  in  this  man  did  die. 

(The  curtain  rushes  down.) 


